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PREFACE 


THE recent lnguistic study of the New Testament has been 
following two lines, both of which have made such terms as 
“ Biblical Greek,” “ the language of the New Testament,” 
seem inappropriate. On the one hand the several canonical 
writers have come to be treated as individual authors, each pos- 
sessing his own characteristics of style and diction. It has been 
recognized that each wrote with a great degree of freedom and 
independence and that their present association in the New 
Testament is due to other causes than similarity in language. 
We may speak of the style of Luke or the vocabulary of Paul, 
but if we would include in a grammar or lexicon all the New 
Testament phenomena, we must remember that we are dealing 
with a collection of writers, not with a homogeneous volume. 

In another direction the category of ‘“‘ New Testament 
Greek ”’ has been broken down by the comparison of secular 
contemporary writings. Especially the study of the papyri 
has shown that the early Christians were not using a special 
“language of the Holy Ghost,’’ but an idiom which, apart from 
personal idiosyncrasies and from the special Christian and 
Semitic influences under which they wrote, was the common 
language of the Roman empire. Even the more formal and 
literary productions of the age are not to be excluded from 
comparison, since they also embody in varying degree the same 
ordinary language. 

The following studies, in accordance with the two tendencies 
mentioned, aim to examine the work of the auctor ad Theophi- 
lum as an individual writer of the Hellenistic age. Attention 
is centered upon his language, as compared with that of the 
literary men of his time, or as displayed in his correction and 
paraphrase of Greek sources which he used. 
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It is fitting that philological inquiries should avoid as far as 
possible all presuppositions of a theological or historical kind, 
especially such assumptions as rest upon the questionable 
basis of early church tradition or upon the conjectures of 
modern historical criticism. As a rule the linguistic study 
should precede rather than follow the theological and historical 
study. Instead of explaining a writer’s language in the light 
of a theory about his identity and interests, we should test the 
theory by an independent study of the language. It is hoped 
that these studies may serve as a basis for such tests.. 

Yet even for strictly philological investigations some hypoth- 
eses derived from literary criticism are necessary, and for the 
following pages two assumptions have been adopted. Both of 
them are all but universally accepted by competent scholars, 
and both of them have been justified by the fresh study of the 
linguistic evidence. The first is the assumption that the third 
gospel and the Acts of the Apostles were the work of the same | 
author approximately in their present form. The second is the 
assumption, which accords with prevailing views on the Synop- 
tic Problem, that the Gospel of Luke is based upon a Greek 
source substantially identical with our Mark and also upon 
further Greek memorabilia (commonly called Q) which were 
also used by Matthew. But all further theories about the 
unity, origin and history of this latter common material, or 
about other sources for the writings of Luke, have been avoided. 
Who was the author or editor of these two anonymous books 
has. been left an open question, although for convenience his 
traditional name, Luke, is often used. The attempts of others 
to show on linguistic grounds that he was a physician have 
been separately considered and confuted. 

The negative results of these studies, so far as the question 
_ of authorship is concerned, will doubtless be disappointing to 
many, — both those who, out of a desire to maintain the apos- 
tolic authority and historical accuracy of these two writings, 
cling to the tradition of Luke’s authorship as supporting them, 
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and those who, under the temptation that besets us all, dislike 
to admit that such interesting problems are unsolved or insolu- 
ble. But the restraint is good for us, and perhaps these studies, 
with their confession of ignorance on the one hand and their 
limitation to the tangible facts of language on the other, may 
prove a wholesome warning against extravagances in the use 
of linguistic ‘‘ evidence.” 

The aim of this book was to investigate the subjects afresh, 
without full consultation of the many predecessors in the same 
fields. The notes and text will indicate some use of earher 
works for which acknowledgment should be made. To Pro- 
fessor James H. Ropes, who has given his encouragement and 
guidance since these studies were first undertaken ten years 
ago as part of a thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University, and to Professor George F. 
Moore, who has made important contributions not only to the 
accuracy but also to the substance of the book, the author 
would express his gratitude. 

HENRY J. CADBURY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December, 1919. 
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THE STYLE AND LITERARY METHOD 
OF LUKE 


PART I 
THE DICTION OF LUKE AND ACTS 


1. SIZE OF LUKE’S VOCABULARY 


THE size of Luke’s vocabulary has been reckoned several times in 
various ways, with results which approximately agree. According 
to the latest count, by Professor Goodspeed, the Gospel of Luke 
contains 2080 different words, Acts 2054. Luke and Acts use in 
common 1014 words, and the total vocabulary of Luke and Acts 
together is 3120.1 The earlier count by J. Ritchie Smith ? to which 
Professor Goodspeed refers is in some ways more satisfactory. It 
omits proper names, and includes the figures for the other New 
Testament writers. According to this the total vocabulary of Luke 
and Acts is 2697. 
Smith’s complete table is as follows: 


a et, “ae 
Dukes. cecoetesa wes PScueeuee a 35,239 2,697 715 
Paths rece Rea oe ntact 31,457 2,446 797 
VON Hs sors Gite aed egestas 27,185 1,396 212 
Matthew.............. cece ences 17,921 1,542 III 
Mark 3 icetaeeer ee penaeetaueees 10,720 1,259 77 
Hebrews: oss eon wis we Pees 4,965 984 150 
PEER nace te tiswnsed ie based 2,689 756 115 
JAMES: pa ekeeitaverss use ataed 1,728 644 58 
JUKEt cca recnueuionse wm eeesatean 432 203 14 


These figures enable us at a glance to compare Luke’s vocabulary 
with that of the other New Testament writers; but, as Professor 
Goodspeed remarks, “‘ they are disappointing to the critical student 
because they do not distinguish between Luke and Acts, between the 

1 Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXI (1912), pp. 92 ff. 
2 Presbyterian and Reformed Review, II (1891), pp. 647 ff. 
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-: Pastorales and the ten letters of the primary Pauline canon, or even 
 ‘bétween the-Revelation and the Fourth Gospel.” 

For the book of Acts alone Blass’s edition supplies a convenient 
lexicon and an enumeration of words. Excluding variant readings of 
the B-text and not counting proper names, there appear to be in 
Acts 1787 different words. For the Gospel of Luke by itself no 
exact count, excluding proper names, appears to be accessible. But 
the number of different words is very nearly the same as in Acts — 

approximately 1800. For the letters of Paul an independent count 
was made by Myron W. Adams.! 

These figures show that Luke’s vocabulary is greater than that of 
any other New Testament writer. This is only natural, since he is 
the most voluminous writer (see the figures in the first column of 
the table above). The only fair test is to compare the figures for 
the Gospel of Matthew with those for Luke or Acts separately. 
These three works are of very nearly the same size, and yet either 
Luke or Acts has a vocabulary about one-sixth larger than that of 
Matthew. 

The last column of Smith’s table gives the number of words 
peculiar to each writer. The lists in Thayer’s Lexicon differ some- 
what from those in Smith, and as they make distinctions which 
Smith ignores, their totals are here given, together with some other 
counts of the same kind: 


NUMBER OF WorDS PECULIAR TO INDIVIDUAL WRITERS 


Thayer Smith Hawkins? Various 
Total Dubious? Minimum 
Matt. 2400 sse soiree sw us 137 aI 116 III 112 
WAT So daGcoees te eee ate 102 32 70 77 71 804 
Luke 
Gospel 6.34 sdase tenses 312 52 260 261 
PCS cients che ere eins ayers 478 49 429 413 4145 
Gospel and Acts both .. 61 61 58 535 
Totals ..........6. 851 IOI 750 715 732 


1 St. Paul’s Vocabulary, Hartford, 1895. His total of 2478, like Smith’s, includes 
the Pastoral Epistles, but by means of his lists we have calculated that about 300 of 
the words he counts occur only in the Pastoral Epistles, so that the total for the ten 
primary letters is very nearly 2180. 2 Horae Synopticae, 2d edit., pp. 198 ff. 

3 Uncertainty due to various readings. ‘ Swete, St. Mark, p. xl. 

5 Blass, Acta A postolorum, Editio philologica, p. 334. 
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Thayer Smith Hawkins? Various 
Pauline Total Dubious? Minimum 
Except Pastoral Epistles 627 34 593 
Pastoral Epistles....... 197! 10 187 
Both groups........... 53 6 47 
LOSS veces. 877 50 827 797 8163 
Johannine 
Gospel and Epistles..... 133 13 120 
Revelation............ 156 33 123 108 8 
Both groups........... 9 I 8 
TOUS soo ay bas 298 47 251 212 
Hebrews... .........006- 169 II 158 150 
JAMOS xo ode ch on cotiiaess 73 9 64 58 
POte? s 2 hdc cae keen 121 7 114 II5 
NUGE cscs eed eae dees 20 I 19 14 


From these tables it appears that the words peculiar to Luke are 
more numerous than those peculiar to any other New Testament 
writer, unless the Pastoral Epistles with their great number of words 
not occurring elsewhere in the New Testament be included in the 
Pauline canon. Comparing books of equal size only we discover 
that in Matthew, Luke, and Acts the words peculiar to each book 
number respectively 116, 260, and 429, or thereabouts. Mr. Adams, 
using Mr. Smith’s figures, calculates the ratio of words peculiar to 
each writer to his whole vocabulary. He says: “ Of the total vo- 
cabulary of St. Paul the percentage of words peculiar to him, as far 
as the New Testament is concerned, is nearly 33. In the case of 
St. Luke it is nearly 27; in St. John and the author of Hebrews it is 
between 15 and 16; in the others, still less.’’ 4 

This calculation, however, includes under Paul the Pastoral 
Epistles, which contain a large proportion of drat Neyoueva. If, fol- 
lowing Thayer’s figures, we exclude these, the percentages will be 
both about the same, between 27 and 28, as the following figures 


show: 


Total vocabulary Words peculiar to either 


| < een a rere 2607 750 
POMS 5523543 cu decee wees 2170 593 


1 Thayer makes a mistake in the addition of his list. | * Adams, op. cét. p. 27. 
3 Swete, Apocalypse, p. cxix. 4 Ob. cit. p. 28. 
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Outside of the New Testament a few writers whose works are 
about the size of either or of both of Luke’s works and whose vocabu- 
laries could be readily counted were examined with the following 


result: 
ABOUT THE S1zZE OF LUKE or Acts SINGLY 


Teubner pages Vocabulary 
DUG: oh 2c:1esdcetecesseoects about 75 18001! 
ACS 2 otcsacasoenseatciweee = ae 1787 
Letter of Aristeas............ “65 1968 
Deuteronomy............... “95 1200 (estimated) 


ABOUT THE S1ZE oF LUKE AND Acts TOGETHER 


Teubner pages Vocabulary 
Luke and Acts.............. 150 2607 
Xenophon, Memorabilia...:.. 142 2404 
Xenophon, Anabasis i-iv...... 135 2431 
Aeschines..........-005008. 190 ca. 3000 
Antiphon : 60s idk. stavaves 129 1550 


2. LITERARY STANDARD OF LUKE’S VOCABULARY 


THE vocabulary of an author probably affords the best test for com- 
paring him with the various degrees of education and elegance in 
contemporary speech and writing. In matters of orthography the 
corrections or corruptions of scribes obscure the original spelling of 
the autograph. Points of syntax can be more safely used to test a 
writer’s style, but here anything like a statistical comparison is out 
of the question. But in the vocabulary of an ancient writer scribal 
changes play the smallest part, and a rough classification is to some 
extent possible. To estimate the literary standing of Luke it is very 
desirable to examine the character of his vocabulary. 

This subject has already been studied in some connections; 
chiefly either as part of an investigation of the language of the New 
Testament, which has been compared as a whole rather than by 
separate writers with the classical Greek language, or in comparison 
with the diction of the other New Testament writers. These two 
methods have led to the following conclusions: Férst, that the Greek 
_ of the New Testament in general differs greatly from classical Greek 
and is on the whole of a more popular and uncultivated style, and, 


1 The figures are exclusive of proper names. 
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second, that the writings of Luke are rather more elegant in diction 
than most of the other writings in the New Testament. But both 
these methods of study have their limitations, and further and more 
definite judgments are possible in regard to the vocabulary of Luke. 
It should be studied separately, and not merely as part of the vocab- 
ulary of that very heterogeneous collection, the New Testament, and 
it should be compared with the vocabularies of other writers beside 
the few comprised in the Christian canon. 

The simplest way of comparing the vocabularies of two writers 
is to discover how many words they have in common. Where lexica 
are available this is easily ascertained. The following list gives the 
approximate proportion of Luke’s vocabulary found in several 
Hellenistic writers or collections: 


Greek: Comedy c-c34% 5-0: 3.0 oe Sa wis bach bad beer en Ceawawesecs 67% 
LXX, excluding Apocrypha... ............ 0.00 cece ee eeees 80 
LXX, including Apocrypha. ............. cece cence eens 90° 
New Testament (exclusive of Luke and Acts)............. 70 
PADDY! oc acttn othe ers sd she taee i eosdaaene wen eedes 665 65 
PCAN 5.34 enh os ga ae a eee Me ee See eee 70 
PIUtARCh 245 o-9 og Sere ee ene ees Rea Se Bernese tee 85 


Vogel ! has made further observations in this field. Of the various 
parts of the Greek Old Testament, Judges, Samuel, and Kings show 
the closest resemblance in vocabulary to Luke; with Second Mac- 
cabees the likeness is very striking.2 Among profane writers akin 
to Luke, Vogel notes especially Polybius, Dioscorides, and Josephus. 
The lexical relations between Luke and Josephus have been studied 
with especial fulness by Krenkel.? In the New Testament Paul and 
Hebrews show the closest likeness to Luke in vocabulary.‘ 

Such facts and figures may perhaps show some relationship and 
are therefore not without significance, but they have decided limi- 
tations of value. Whether a word used by Luke occurs in another 
writing depends far more on the chance of subject matter and the 
size of the writings compared than on any real affinity of language. 


1 Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, 2d edit., p. 11. 

2 Ibid., p. 54. 

8M. Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas. Der schriftstellerische Einfluss des jtidischen 
Geschichtsschreibers auf den christlichen nachgewiesen, 1894. 

4 See for example the lists in Plummer, Luke, pp. liv ff.; Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 
2d edit., pp. 189 ff. 
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Furthermore, such collections as the Septuagint, the New Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha, and the papyri are of miscellaneous contents 
and character, the works of many authors, and do not represent a 
common standard of culture. Probably half of every writer’s vo- 
cabulary is made up of words of such frequent occurrence that any 
other writer is likely to use them. It is only the unusual or uncom- 
mon words that can be expected to have much significance. 

It is often inferred that for New Testament writers such words 
are to be found in the list of words peculiar to each writer, i. e., not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. Such a notion is quite er- 
roneous, and the emphasis usually placed upon these words in New 
Testament study seems to the present writer inappropriate. Ina 
collection like the New Testament the occurrence of a word in only 
one writer is often merely an accident, and the words so distin- 
guished are not characteristic of him.1. On the other hand, some 
really unusual words or words of significance for a writer’s vocabu- 
lary are thus left out of account because another writer in the New 
Testament happened to use the word. 

If the fact that two writers have many words in common can not 
be used as a reliable evidence of affinity in vocabulary, it is still more 
dangerous to use this fact as a proof of literary dependence. No- 
where can this be more clearly seen than in the subject we are here 
considering, the vocabulary of Luke. Coincidence of vocabulary 
has been used at various times to prove that Luke wrote Hebrews, 
that he was familiar with Paul’s letters, and that he had read Jose- 
phus or the Greek medical writers. Even the evidence of peculiar 
words is unsafe in such arguments, though it is used very effectively 
-by both Krenkel and the believers in Luke’s medical language. 
Krenkel, for example, to support his thesis that Luke had read 
Josephus, collects a large number of words which in the Greek 
Bible occur only in Luke and are also used by Josephus.” 

The uncertainty of all such arguments may be illustrated by the 
following comparison of the vocabularies of Mark and Second Mac- 


1 The evidence that this is true may be seen by a glance at the lists in Part IV of 
the Appendix to Thayer’s Lexicon. See what is said on this point below, p. 62, n. 78. 

2 Josephus und Lucas, pp. 304 ff. It is to be observed that Krenkel excludes from 
his investigation First and Second Maccabees. Were they included, many words would 
disappear from this list. 
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cabees as related to that of Luke. The two books are of about the 
same size. Mark we know was not only read by Luke but was made 
the chief source of his Gospel and in places copied verbatim; Second 
Maccabees may not even have been known to him. Yet according 
to the following figures, both in his general vocabulary and in the 
words peculiar to him, Luke has more in common with Second Mac- 


cabees than with Mark. 
Luke and Mark Luke and 2 Macc. 


Whole number of words in common (a-e)..... 383(15 ?) 451(12 ?) 
Words not elsewhere in New Testament (a-e).. 20(1 ?) 74(5 ?) 
Words not elsewhere in the Greek Bible (a-w) . 9(1 ?) 21(5 ?) 


The last comparison is of sufficient interest to justify giving the 
lists in full. 


PECULIAR TO MARK AND LUKE IN THE GREEK BIBLE 


dpxiouvayuryos 

éyd-yatoy Mark 14, 15 = Luke 22, 12. 

BAnréov Mark 2, 22 (v./.) = Luke 5, 38. 

dcxvety Mark 15, 37, 39 = Luke 23, 46. 

luarlfay Mark 5, 15 = Luke 8, 35. 

Aewréy Mark 12, 42 = Luke 21, 2; also Luke 12, 59. 
apblpva 

ouvgnrety 


cvcrapiccay Mark 9, 20 = Luke g, 42. 
It will be noted that more than half of the cases are in parallel 
Passages. 


PECULIAR TO SECOND MACCABEES AND LUKE IN THE GREEK BIBLE 


éyurla Luke 22, 44 (9. /.). ebupos 

dévaxnpos also Tobit 14, 2 (v./.). lepdaudos 

éyriBadr\ey perplus 

doxety wepipryvivas 

rep wpecBea 

abornpés wpockxNlveay 

dcarbey cuvedatvey Acts 7, 26 (v.1.). 
dorpéxew otvrpopos also v. j. in 1 Macc. 1, 6; 
éxcxrdhpwors 3 Reg. 12, 24. 
éxirporh ouvrvyxévey 

EcOnors 3 Macc. 1, 16 (v.3.). drotwrvivas 


Vogel gives a list of more than fifty words and expressions peculiar 
to Luke in the New Testament and found in 2 Maccabees but not 
in the canonical books of the Old Testament. But many of these 
are found in the other apocryphal books and are therefore omitted 
from the foregoing list. On the other hand Vogel overlooks some of 
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the words cited here. Further coincidences between Luke and 2 
Maccabees in the use of words will be found in the word lists below 
under dvadbw, dvariOnu, dtavoiyw, dtepunvebw, éravayw, éxioracts.* 

In view of the dangers that have attended the study of Luke’s 
vocabulary in the past it may well be asked whether any examina- 
tion of it can be safely made. Probably it can be done if the method 
of procedure is selected with some care, and if the results are not 
treated too mathematically or made to prove too much. The fol- 
' lowing methods were adopted only after due consideration and 
testing, and both the results and the methods by which they are 
reached are submitted here only tentatively and as the means of a’ 
rough estimate of the character of Luke’s vocabulary. 

The natural way to compare the vocabularies of two authors 
seemed to be to confine attention in each author to words of un- 
usual occurrence in Greek literature, or at least to those not found 
in all grades of Greek prose, and to classify these in accordance with 
the class or age of Greek writing to which they seem to belong; 
then by counting the number of words of each class used by each 
author to discover which of the two writers inclined in his distinc- 
tive vocabulary towards the educated, Attic, and older words, which 
towards the more vulgar, less classical, and later words. 

Such a comparison involves the analysis of two vocabularies, for 
example in our case, the vocabulary of Luke and that of at least one 
other Hellenistic author. Unfortunately most of the numerous 
linguistic studies in Hellenistic literature deal only with grammar. 
For Polybius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch we possess no thorough or well-sifted analysis of vo- 
cabulary, as Schmid has already noted with regret.2, The same is 
true of the two most extensive Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, 
for neither of whom even a lexicon is available. The vocabularies 
of Jewish and Christian writings, whether canonical or apocryphal, 
are either unclassified or have been studied in groups that include 
‘several different authors. A noteworthy exception is Nageli, Der 
Woritschaiz des Apostels Paulus The most thorough and satis- 


~ 1 See also W. K. L. Clarke, ‘“‘Acts and the LXX” in Christian Origins (to be pub- 
lished shortly). 2 Schmid, Der Atticismus, IV, 634. 
8 Gottingen, 1905. The study includes only the rarest words, and continues down 
the alphabet part way through the letter e. 
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factory work of the kind desired was found to be the analyses of 
vocabulary in Schmid’s Attictsmus } for Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, 
Aristides, Aelian, and the younger Philostratus. That a comparison 
of the New Testament language with the later Greek has been 
greatly facilitated by this elaborate work was recognized several 
years ago by Professor J. H. Thayer,? but apparently it has never 
been methodically used for this purpose. 

The method of Schmid is as follows: ® 


Words that are of frequent occurrence in the Attic and the better 
literature of all periods are altogether omitted from consideration as 
being of no value for estimating “ stilistische Neigungen ”’ of the 
writer. Of the remaining words Schmid makes five classes according 
to their occurrence in extant authors: 


A. Common Attic words, or words occurring in several Attic 
writers. 

B. Words found only.or principally in one prose writer before 
Aristotle. | 

C. Words found in poetry but not in Attic prose. 

D. Words belonging to the post-classical prose, including 
Aristotle. 

E. Words found first in the author under investigation. 


In the lists which follow the same classification has been made of 
the vocabulary of Luke and Acts, extending down the alphabet 
through the letter e«. As about three-fourths of Luke’s vocabulary 
occurs in the writings of the five authors treated by Schmid, we can 
follow his authority for nearly all the words which are to be omitted 
altogether from classification and for a great many of the words 
that fall into the first four classes. Where Schmid’s estimate of a 
word is obtainable the reference to his work is given. The other 
words are classified as much in accordance with his methods as pos- 
sible. As the date of Luke’s work is uncertain it seemed safest to 
include in the last class only words in Luke and Acts that are found 
in no other writer before 200 A.D., which is about the lower limit for 


1 Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
sweiten Philostratus (4 vols. and index, 1887-1897). 

2 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, III, 43 (‘‘ Language of the New Testament ”’). 

3 Op. cit. I, 103 n., 400. 
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the Atticists treated by Schmid. But of course it is quite possible 
that the words in list D marked only Josephus or Plutarch are also, 
strictly speaking, words first used by Luke. The enumeration 
does not aim to be complete except in the case of the Septuagint ! 
(as represented by the texts underlying Hatch and Redpath’s 
Concordance) and the New Testament.? In addition, words 
found in the papyri (except those found only in Christian papyri 
or papyri of the Byzantine period) are marked by the simple 
abbreviation, “‘ Pap.” In view of the promised lexicon to the papyri 
it did not seem worth while in most cases to give the references for 
the occurrence of these words.® 


WORD LISTS 


A. Common ATTIC WorDS OR WorDS OCCURRING IN 
SEVERAL ATTIC WRITERS 4 


| &yvworos ‘unknown.’ Schmid IV, 118.— Hom., Pind., 
Thuc., Plat., LXX (Wisd., 2 Macc.), Joseph, 
Pap., Inscr. 

Tt &yopatos Schmid I, 251.—Ar., Arist. et al., Joseph., 
Strab., Luc., Inscr., Pap. 

ay puTrvéw Schmid IV, 118. — Plat., Xen., Theognis, LXX, 

Mk. al., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 

T [andta] Schmid IT, 72. —Plat., Oratt., Hipp., Arr., Pap. 


(See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary s. 2., 
who call it a vernacular word.) 


1 The symbol LXX is used for the Greek Old Testament, but if a word occurs only 
in the Apocrypha that fact is shown by adding in parenthesis the exact reference or 
66 Apocr.” 

2 The obelus (ft) is used to mark words occurring in the New Testament only in 
Luke or Acts, but is enclosed in round brackets if it occurs in another New Testa- 
ment writing as a variant reading. Words enclosed in square brackets are variant 
readings in Luke or Acts. 

3 For a list of the principal collections, see Moulton, Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, I, index; Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. 

4 The customary abbreviations are employed. Note that “ Ar.’ stands for Aristo- 
phanes, “ Arist.” for Aristotle. Abbreviations for the Gospels (in these lists) Mt., 
Mk., Jn. When the word occurs in Luke only in a context derived from Mark or Q, 
or in quotation or reminiscence from the Old Testament, the source is noted in brackets 
at the end of the entry, e. g. — [Q] 


alycadds 
T airéw 


T atriov 
&Kon 


&\eupov 

T dd\ASHuAos 

1 &uédprupos 
&peutros 

T dumredoupyés 
avaBrérw 

Tf dvaBodn 

T avby 


t dvatnréw 


T dvaxabit w 
évaxplyw 
T dvaxpuots 


_ dvaxbrrw 
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Schmid IV, 120. — Att. poetry and prose, LXX, 
Mt., Jn., Luc., Philostr., Pap. (“‘ common, ”’ 
Moulton and Milligan). 

with inf. but not acc. of person. Schmid ITT, 98 
(“‘bewusster Atticismus ”’). — Trag., Plat., 
Ar., Isocr. 

= qiria. Dem., Plat., Joseph., Pap. 

= obs. Schmid I, 104 (‘‘ diesen Sinn scheint 
das Wort im N.T. nicht zu haben”’; but cf. 
Luke 7,1, Mark 7, 35, Acts 17, 20, Heb. 5, 11). 
— LXX (2 Macc. 15, 39) al. 

Schmid IV, 122.— Hdt., Att. prose., LXX, 
Joseph., Mt., Luc., Philostr., Pap. — [Q] 

Thuc., Plat., Hipp., Aesch.,Com., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Philo, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 123.—Thuc., Dem., Callim., 
Joseph., Luc., Plut., Hdn., Pap. 

Schmid I, 208; II, 75.—Trag., Plat., Xen., 
Dem., LXX, Paul, Heb., Aristides, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 123.— Ar., Alex., Amphis, Luc., 
Plut., Philostr., LXCX, Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 126.— Plat., Xen., LXX, Mk., 
Philostr. 

Schmidt IV, 126. — Att., Dion. Hal., Joseph., 
LXX, Arr., Plut., Philostr., Pap. 

‘vow to gods.’ Schmid II, 76.—TIonic and 
older Attic, Aristides, Inscr. 

Schmid ITT,. 100 f. — Hdt., Thuc., Ar., Xen., 
Dem., Plat., Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Luc., 

Ael., Babr., Pap.. 

intransitive. Xen., Plut., Hipp., Galen, Pap. 
(OP. 930, iv A. D., a Christian letter). 

in forensic sense. Att. (Thayer, s.v.), Paul 
(Nageli, p. 22), LXX (Susanna), Inscr. 

Xen., Plat., Oratt., LXCX (3 Macc. 7, 5), Inscr., 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 126. — Hadt., Plat., Ar., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph., Aristeas, [John 8, 7 10], Luc., Pap. 
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T dvarrelOw 


| évaanpos 


dvacelw 


Tt dvacxevatw 

t dvaoraw 

T dvadaivopat 
d&veous 

Tt dvevpioxw 
dvéxopuat 

T dvorxodopéw 
&vopos 
a&vuhev 

T détdw 
[arravraw] 
amapvéopat 
ameOns 
amroBaivw 


&moBoNh 
t dmocrpédw 


Schmid I, 253 af. — Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Xen., 
al., LXX, Joseph., Arr., Luc., Ael., Philostr., 
Plut., Pap. 

Schmid III, ror. — Att. prose, Joseph., Ael., 
LXX (2 Macc. 8, 24). 

Schmid IV, 128.— Hymn. Hom., Att. prose, 
Eur., Ar., Diod., Dion. Hal., Mk., Philostr., 
Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

Thuc., Xen., Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Pap. (OP. 
745 iA.D., the nearest parallel to Acts 15, 24). 

Schmid IV, 128. — Att. prose, LXX, Joseph., 
Luc., Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 272. — Att. prose, LX-X, Joseph. 

Schmid I, 253; IV, 128. — Thuc., Plat., Arist., 
Polyb., Theophr., LXX, Aristeas, Paul, Inscr., 
Pap. 

Hdt., Plat., Xen., Trag., LXX (4 Macc. 3, 14), 
Joseph., Arr., Plut., Inscr. 

with genitive. Schmid II, 77.— Plat., Eur., 
Mt., Mk., LXX, Arr. 

Thuc., Xen., Diod., Joseph., LXX, Plut., Hdn., 
Inscr., Pap. — |[LXX] 

Att. prose and poetry, LXX, Paul (see Nageli, 
p. 14) al., Pap. 

temporal. Schmid ITI, 102; IV, 131.— Dem. 
al., LXX, N.T., Joseph., Pap. 

‘ask,’ with infin. Hdt., Oratt. al. (cf. Blass, 
N.T. Gramm., p. 226), LXX, Pap. 

with personal subject. Schmid II, 80; III, ro2. 
— Att., LXX, Mk. 14, 13, Pap. 

Plat., Hdt., Thuc., Hipp., Trag., LXX, Mt., 

-Mk&.,, Arr., Plut. 

Pind., Thuc., Xen., LXX, Philo, Paul, Past. 
Epp., Inscr., Athen. 

‘turn out.’ Schmid II, 80.— Hdt., Thuc., Plat., 
Isocr., LXX, Phil. 1, 19, Pap. (PP. ITI, 42 H). 

Plat., Arist., Rom. 11,15, M. Anton., Arr., Plut. 

intrans. Hdt., Xen., Thuc., LXX (Ecclus. 8, 6 
al.), Plut. 


dtroxwplfw 


dprat 
apxnyos 


} douria 
T dopévws 
do7ac pos 


arepatw 


&romos 
abAtfouar 
} abornpés 
abtréuaros 
t abréarns 
} abréxeup 
apavifw 
[apoppyn] 


&xupov 


} Babivw 


T Baots 
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Plat., Lys., LXX., Diod., Rev. 6, 14. 

Schmid I, 256.— Ar., Xen., LXX, Mt., Paul. 

Thuc., Plat., Isocr., Aesch., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Heb., Hdn., Inscr., Pap. 

Eur., Hdt., Hipp., Arist., Joseph., Plut., Galen. 

Schmid IT, 87; IV, 138. — Plat., Dem., Polyb., 
Diod., Dion. Hal., LXX, Joseph., Aristides, 
Alciphr., Pap. 

Theognis, Plat., LXX, Aristeas, Mt., Mk., Paul, 
Arr., Pap. (OP. 471, 67, ii A. D.) 

Schmid II, 88. — Poets and Attic prose., LXX, 
Mk. v.1., Jas., Paul, Jn., Dio CAEYB: Luc., 
Adistides: Pap. 

Schmid IV, 139. — Plat. et al., LXX, 2 Thess. 
3, 2, Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Sad IV, 139. — Homi. Hdt., Att., CXX, Mt. 
21,17, Arr., Luc., Philostr., Inscr. 

of men. Plat.,Polyb., Dion. Hal., LXX (2 Macc. 
14, 30), Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 140.—Hom.,Hdt., Att. prose, LXX, 
Philo, Mk. 4, 28, Philostr., Diod., Arr., Pap. 

Hdt., Plat., Xen., Oratt., Polyb. and later Gk. 
writers, Josepli., Pap. 

Schmid I, 112, 257; II, 90. — Att., Joseph., Arr., 
Dio Chrys., Luc., Aristides. 

Schmid I, 112; II, 90; III, 106. — Thuc., Plat., 
Ar., LXX, Mt., Jas., Pap. — [LXX] 

Schmid IV, 141 f. — Att. prose, Polyb., LXX, 
Paul (see Nageli, p. 15), Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 142. — Hdt., Xen., Com., LXX, Mt. 
3, 12, Pap. (‘‘ very common,” Moulton and 
Milligan). — [Q] 


Hom., Xen., Theophr., Dion. Hal., LXX, 
Joseph. 

‘foot.’ Schimd III, 107 al.—Plat., Arist., 
Joseph., Philostr., Ael., LXX (Wisd. 13, 18), 
Apollod. 
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Bobuvos 
ft Body 
Bob\npa 


BpSpa 


vyelouat 
yvwords 
yopos 
Sewvids 
dépw 

do uwos 


T devrepaios 


T dnunyopéw 
T SraBaddw rie 
Tie 
T dtd-yvwors 
T dtaxobw 
dvadoyifopuar 
dtapaprupopat 


drapepiCw 


T dcavdnpa 


Xen., Lys., Solon, Cratin., Theophr., LXX, Mt. 
12,11; 15, 14, Galen. — [Q] 

(cf. Schmid IV, 282). Thuc., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 91. — Plat., Arist., LXX (2 and 4 
Macc.), Aristeas, Rom. 9, 19, Arr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 143. Hipp., Thuc., Xen., LXX, 
Paul e¢ al., Arr., Alciphr. 


metaphorically. Schmid I, 113. Hom., Hdt., 
Soph., Plat. al., LXX, Mt., Mk. 

Plat., Xen., Trag. al., LXX, Rom. 1, 19, Jn. 

Hdt., Dem., Aesch., Mosch. al., LXX, Rev. 18, 
11 f., Inscr., Pap. 


Schmid TI, 108; IV, 147. Att., LXX, Mt. 
8, 6. 

Schmid IV, 147.— Hom., Soph., Com., Plat., 
Xen., LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul, Jn., Pap. 

Trag., Att. (Bekker, Amecdota Graeca, I, 90), 
LXX, Diod., Paul (Nageli, p. 26) e¢ al., Pap. 


~ Hdt., Xen., Polyb., Diod., Inscr. 


Schmid IV, 148.—Ar., Xen., Plat., Dem., 
Joseph., LXX, Alciphr. 

Schmid IV, 149.— Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Pap. 
(TbP. I, 23, iiB. c.), Theodotion (Dan. 3, 8). 

Plat., Hipp., Dem., LXX (Wisd. 3, 18), Joseph., 
Arr., Plut., Dio Cass., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 150.—Xen., Plat. al., LXX, 
Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IT, 93. — Att. prose, LXX, Mt., Mk., 
Pap. 

Schmid II, 94.— Xen. and especially Dem., 
LXX, Paul al. 

Schmid I, 259. — Plat., Menand., LXX, Aris- 
teas, Mt., Mk., Jn., Luc. | 

Schmid ITI, 94. — Xen., Plat., Arr., Aristides, 
LXX. 


T dtacelw 


dracTaw 
Tt dtarnpéw 
T dtadetryw 


T dtaxrevatw 
T dtaxwpifouar 


T dtepwrdw 


T ducxupifouat 
dixalwpa 


T drdpOwpa 


dvoptoow 


dexoTopuéw 


duvarol, ol 
dvoKdd\ws 
T éyxdberos 
T eyxvos 
t Sados 


elo opevomat 
ft corpéxw 


T éxBorn 


éxxO7T Tw 


T éxxpévapae 
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Schmid IT, 94 al.— Plat., Xen., Dem., Polyb., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, Ael., Inscr., 
Pap. | 

Schmid IV, 151. — Hdt., Att. prose and poetry, 
LXX, Mk. 5, 4, Philostr., Luc. 

Plat., Oratt., Com., Arist., Polyb., LXX, Ari- 
steas, Plut., Inscr., Pap. | 
Schmid IV, 152. — Hdt. al., LXX, Joseph., Arr., 

Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Plat., Dem., Aeschin., Polyb., Joseph. 

Schmid IV, 152.—Ar., Plat. Xen. al., LXX, 
Diod., Joseph., Plut. 

Plat., Xen., Dem., Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Dio 
Cass. al. 

Oratt., Plat., Joseph., Dio Cass. al. 

Plat., Arist., LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 22) al., Pap. 

Hipp., Arist., Polyb., Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 153.— Att. prose, LXX, Mt., Inscr., 
Pap. — [QI 

Plat., Arist., Mt. 24, 51, LKX —[Q] 

‘ the rich, prominent.’ Schmid IV, 155. — Hdt., 
Att. prose, Joseph., Philostr. 

Plat., Isocr., Dem., Mt. 19, 23 = Mk. 10, 23. 
— [Mk] 


Plat., Dem., Hyperides, Polyb., LXX, Joseph. 


Hadt., Hipp., Arist., Anth., Diod., LXX (Ecclus. 
42, 10), Joseph., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid IT, 98. — Att. prose and poetry, LXX, 
Aristeas, Inscr., Pap. 

Xen. e¢ al., LXX, Mt., Mk., Inscr., Pap. 

Xen., Thuc., Theocr., LXX (2 Macc. 5, 26), 
Joseph., Lycophron. 

Schmid I, 262. — Dem., Arist., LX-X, Luc., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 158.— Hdt. al., LXX, Mt., Paul, 
Pap. | 

Schmid IV, 158. — Eur., Thuc., Philo, Joseph., 
LXX. » 
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T éxAadéw 
éx\exTos 
éxdoy7 
éx7rvéw 
éxtropevopat 


T A\xdopau 
éuBrérw 


éupavilw 
T &veos 


Tt &rémos 
évuTrvia lw 


éEaidyns 

éEarelow 
T €&addopar 
| érdvarykes 


érdvw 


T éraurts 
} érrevdqrep 
} éréxewva 


T ériBiBatw 


Schmid IV, 159. — Eur., Dem., Philo, Joseph., 
Philostr., Dio Cass., LXX (Jud. 11, 9 v.1.) 
Plat., Thuc., LXX, Enoch, Mt., Mk. al., Pap. 
Plat., Arist., Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., Joseph., 
Aristeas, Paul a/., Aquila, Symm., Theodot., 
Pap. : 

Plat., Aesch., Eur., Soph., Arist., Mk. 15, 37 39, 
Philostr. — [Mk] 

Schmid IV, 160. — Xen., Polyb., Aeneas Tact., 
LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul, Rev. 

Hipp., Xen., Eur., Com., Plut. 


Schmid IV, 161. — Plat., Xen., Polyb., LXX, 


Mt., Mk., Jn., Pap. 

Schmid IT, 103. — Xen., Plat., Dem., Aeschin., 
LXX, Mk., Jn., Heb., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid ITI, 120. — Plat., Arist., LXX, Joseph. 

Plat., Soph.,! Dion. Hal., Hdn., Inscr., Pap. 

Hipp., Arist., LXX, Jude 8, Plut. — [LXX] 

Hom., Pind., Plat., Dem. al., LXX., Mk. 13, 
36, Arr., Plut., Galen., Babr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 163. — Att. prose and poetry, Paul, 

Rev., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 

Hom., Xen. al., LXX, Joseph. 

Schmid I, 264.—Hdt., Aeschin., Plat., Dem. al., 
Arist., Dion. Hal., Joseph., Arr., Luc., Plut. 
al, Pap. 

with gen. Schmid I, 119 (“seit Hdt. in allen 
Schichten der Sprache verbreitet ’’).— LXX, 
Mt. al., Pap. | | 

Schmid ITI, 123. — Hdt., Plat., Diod., Polyb., 
Philo, Ael., Plut., LXX, Pap. — [LXX] 

Plat., Thuc., Ar., Arist., Dion. Hal.,- Philo, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 108 f. —Soph., Eur., Thuc., Plat., 
Xen., Isocr., Strabo, Luc. al., LXX.— [LXX] 

Thuc., Plat., Diod., LXX. 


1 Qed. Col. 841 (MSS. not editions). 


ETLYLVWOKW 
tT érexpivw 
T émwvebw 


t érivova 


| émrcoiricpos 


| éruorrpégw 
| éxirpown 


T léeparys) 
éonuow 
ebayyerlfouar 


T lebye] 
Tt ebOupos 


Tt edObpws 


ebxatpia 
ebA\0yéw 
ft ebropia 


T ebréves 


éxOés 
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‘recognize.’ Schmid IV, 166. — Hom., Aesch., 
Thuc., Plat., Xen., LX X, Mt. al. 

Plat., Dem., Arist., Theophr., Dion. Hal., LXX 
(Apocr.), Joseph., Plut., Hdn. aJ., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 167. — Hom. and other poets, Att. 
prose, LXX, Aristeas, Joseph., Luc. al., Pap. 

Schmid II, 109 al.— Soph., Ar., Thuc., Xen., 
Plat., LXX, Joseph., Aristeas, Arr., Luc. al., 
Pap. 

‘supplies.’ Dem., Xen., LXX, Joseph., Hdn., 
Inscr. 

transitive. Schmid IV, 169. — Xen. al., LXX. 

Dem., Hipp., Thuc., Polyb., Dion. Hal., Diod., 
LXX (2 Macc. 13, 14), Joseph., Aquila, Pap. 

‘illustrious.’ Schmid IV, 169.— Att. prose, 
LXX, Philostr., Pap. — [LXX] 

Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Xen., Andocid., poets, LXX, 
Philo, Mt. 12, 25, Rev., Pap. — [Q] 

Schmid IV, 173.—Ar., Dem., Lycurg.,Theophr., 
LXX, Joseph., Paul a/., Luc., Plut., Paus. 

Schmid IV, 173. — Ar., Plat., LX X, Philostr. 

Plat., Xen., Att. poets, LXX (2 Macc. 11, 26), 
Joseph., Plut., Pap. 

Xen., poetry, Polyb., Joseph., Plut. 

Schmid ITI, 126. — Plat., Isocr. aJ., Mt. 16, 26 
(the parallel, passage), Pap. 

‘praise.’ Schmid I, 267. — Ar., Att., Polyb., 
Aristeas, Luc. 

Thuc., Plat., Xen., Oratt., LXX (4 Reg. 25, 
10 A), Philo, Joseph., Arr., Plut., Aquila, Pap. 

cf. Schmid I, 267. — Ar., Xen., Menand., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Pap. (TbP. 678, medical; 
Petr. P.) 

Schmid IV, 176; Lobeck, Phryn. 323. — LXX, 
Jn. 4, 52; Heb. 13, 8, Pap. — [LXX] 
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B. WoRDS FROM THE VOCABULARY OF INDIVIDUAL WRITERS 
BEFORE ARISTOTLE 


1. From Plato 
dvayvwos ‘reading.’ Schmid I, 299. — Plat., LXX, Ari- 
steas, Paul al., Arr., Luc., Pap. 
T avarnpyis Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Hipp., Polyb., Luc., 
| Com., Pap. 


d&roNbrpwors Plat., Polyb., LXX, Aristeas, Philo, Joseph., 
Diod., Paul (Niageli, p. 30), Heb., Plut. 

&deots ‘forgiveness.’ Plat., Diod., Dion. Hal., Philo, 
Enoch, Paul (Nageli, p. 55) a/., Pap. 


Barrifw Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Polyb., Diod., Strabo, 
LXX, Mt., Mk., Jn., Paul, Arr., Plut., Luc., | 
Pap. : 

yevvnros Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Diod., LXX., Mt. 11, 
11, Luc. — [Q] 

T dtapeptopds _Plat., Diod., LXX, Joseph. 

dtavolyw Schmid I, 300. — Plat., Arist., LXX, Mk., Luc., 

Plut. 


} dtarpaypuareboua Plat., Dion. Hal. 


T éxtogadns ‘dangerous.’ Schmid I, 300.— Hipp., Plat., 
Polyb., LXX (Wisd. 9, 14), Joseph., Aristeas, 
Luc., Pap. (?) 


2. From Xenophon 
T dvrixaréw Xen. 
T BrAérw in geographical sense (specto). Xen., LXX 
(Ezek. 11, 1 al.), Diog. Laert., Hdn., Pap. 
éxarovrarxdaciwy Xen., LXX, Mk. 10, 13. — [Mk] 
} éravayw ‘put to sea.’ Xen., LXX (2 Macc. 12, 4), Pap. 
T [éorepuvds] Xen., LXX, Dio Cass., Athen., Pap. 


— 0Eutros 


Tt dvaBabpds 


T dvayvéts 

T dvwrepixds 
T éxdunyéouar 
+ dobbxea 


T [rox bw] 


T dywvritopat 


t dowrws 
T danoris 


T éxrapdcow 


Tt dvéxXeurros 


ayéXn 


T ayxady 
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3. From Herodotus 
Hdt., Dion. Hal., LXX (2 and 3 Macc.), 1 Pet. 
4, 3, Plut., Vett. Val., Pap. 
Schmid ITT, 171. — Hdt., Ael., LX-X, Dio Cass., 
Inscr. (avaBafyous Syll. 587, 308, iv B.C.) 


4. From Hippocrates 
Hipp., LXX, Philo, Strabo, Galen, Eccles. 
Hipp., Galen, Epiphan. 
Hipp., Arist., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Galen. 
Hipp., Herond., Aretaeus, Galen, LXX, Plut., 
Babr., Iambl. 
transitive. Hipp., LXX. 


5. From Thucydides 
with infinitive. Schmid IV, 256, 389.—Thuc., 
Diod., Plut., Philostr. 


6. From Demosthenes 


Dem., Joseph., Polyaen., Dio Cass., Athen. 
Schmid I, 309. — Dem., LXX, Joseph., Plut., 
Luc., Pap. 


7. From Isocrates 


Schmid I, 311. — Isocr., LXX, Plut., Joseph., 
Dio Cass., Luc., Alciphr. 


8. From Hyperides 
Hyperides, Diod., Aristeas, Plut., Sext. Emp., 
Inscr., Pap. 


C. PoETIc EXPRESSIONS 


Schmid II, 187. ——-Hom., Trag., Pind., Plat., 
Xen., Mt., Mk., LXX, Luc. al., Pap. — [Mk] 

Schmid I, 318 al. — Hdt., Eur., Plat., Joseph., 
LXX, Luc., Philostr., Pap. 
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(T) atvos 
&XNEKTWP 
&A78w 


& vos 
évaBrérw 


T dvadeixvupe 


dvaxpacw 


T dvadaivw 


&vvdpos 


d&roKpudos 


T dropdooopat 


| drorwaoow 


T drropixw 


Tt dpyupdxo7os 


Tt dpnv 


Soph., Eur., Diphil., Apoll. Rhod., Diod., LXX, 
Jn. al., Plut., Pap. 

‘murder.’ Schmid IV, 268.— Trag., LXX, 
Rev. al. 

(“‘ poetic and Ionic,” Liddell and Scott) — Plat., 
LXX, Rev., Plut., Inscr. (Syll. 835, 8, iv B.c.) 

(“ Greek poets,’’ Thayer). — LXX, Mt. 21, 16 
(LXX), Inscr. 

Schmid I, 319. — Poets, LXX, Mt., Mk., Jn., 
Pap.— [Mk.] 

Theophr., Com., Anth., Diod., LXX, Mt. 24, 41 
(from Q), Pap. —[Q] 

Ar., Soph., LXX, Jn., Pap. — [LXX] 

‘see again.’ Schmid IV, 270.— Eur., Hdt., 
Plat., Ar., Mt., Mk., Jn., Paus., Inscr., LXX. 

Schmid IV, 271 al. — Soph., Hdt., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Inscr. 

Schmid I, 320.— Hom., Com., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX, Mk., Luc., Philostr., Pap. (BGU IV, 
1201, II, ii A.D.) 

active.! Schmid IV, 273.— Hom., Aesch., Eur., 
Plat. 

Schmid IV, 275. — Hdt., Eur., Theophr., LXX, 
Mt. 12, 43 al., Pap. — [Q] 

Eur., Callim., Xen., Anth., LXX, Mk. 4, 22, 
Col. 2, 3, Vett. Val., Pap. (Jewish magic). 
— [Mk] 

Schmid IV, 276 al.—Com., Dem., Polyb., 
Theocr., LXX (Tob. 7, 17, v. /.), Luc. 

cf. Schmid I, 348. — Eur., LXX, Galen. 

Schmid I, 149 al. —Ar., Bion, Hipp., LXX 
(4 Macc. 15, 18), Joseph., Arr., Dio Chrys. 
al., Pap. 

Phryn. (Com.), LXX, Plut., Inscr. (CI 3154), 
Pap. 


Hom., Com., Inscr., LXX, Joseph., Pap. 


1 Schmid indicates that this word is absent from the New Testament, evidently 


an oversight. 


dprbw } 


dadXeuros 


&aBeoros 


T &onyos 


{ dorpérrw 
T &rep 

t abya 

t &davros 

T ag@rw 


T &xAbs 


Bapéw 
Baorasw 
Baros 
Brérrw 


T Bouvés 
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Schmid II, 190.—Hom. and the other poets, 
Arist., Theophr., Polyb., LXX, Mk. al., Pap. 
— [Mk] 

Schmid I, 149.— Eur., LXX, Anth., Diod., 
Heb. 12, 28, Dio Chrys., Plut., Polemon, 
[Plat.] Axioch. 370D, Inscr. 

Schmid I, 322. — Poets, Dion. Hal., LXX (Job. 
20, 26 v. l.), Philo, Mt. 3, 12, Mk., Strabo, 
Luc., Ael., Plut. — [Q] 

metaphorically. Schmid I, 322.— Eur. and 
other poets, Hdt., LXX (3 Macc. 1, 3), 
Joseph., Dion. Hal. al. 

Schmid IV, 278. — Trag., Ar., late epic, Plat., 
Xen., LXX, Philostr., Pap. (magic). 

Poets and late prose, LXX (2 Macc. 12, 15), 
Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 279 al. — Poets, Plat., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 191. — Hom., Pind., Soph., Diod., 
Aristides, Plut. 

Schmid ITI, 186.—mostly poetical; Thuc.,Dem., 
LXX, Joseph., Ael., Arr. 

Schmid I, 323 al.—Epic, Polyb., Arist., Aquila, 
Symm., Joseph., Luc., Philostr. 


Schmid I, 322.—Hom., Plat., Theocr., Paul 
(Nageli, p. 26), Luc., Ael., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid I, 323.— Trag., Com., Polyb., LXX 
(rare), Mt., Mk., Paul, Rev., Arr., Luc., Pap. 

Schmid I, 323.— Hom., Theophr., Ar., Luc., 
Philostr., LXX, Mk. 

Schmid IV, 281.— chiefly poetical, and then in 
late prose; LXX, Mt., Paul al., Pap. 

Com., Polyb., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Strabo, 
Plut., Paus., Inscr., Pap. —[LXX] 


1 Schmid indicates that this word is absent from the New Testament, evidently 


an oversight. 
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(T) Boaxtwv 
Boédos 
Bpéxw 
Bpvy pbs 


T Bpbxw or Bpbxw 
T Bpwarpos 


ye (v) nue 
T yAedxos 


yoryyua ues 


datpovifopar 


deo pebw 


T dtadadéw 
Tt dcadexrds 
T dtavebw 

T dcavbw 

: Suomerns 
Suwy pos 

T 80x74 


d@pa 


Hom., Eur., Arist., LXX, Joseph., Jn. 12, 38 
(from LXX.), Pap. 

Hom., Pind., Anth., LXX (Apocr.), 2 Tim. 3, 
15 al, Pap. 

Schmid II, 192. — originally sodtical: Polyb., 
Mt. al., LXX., Arr., Aristides, Pap. 

Eupolis, Ephipp. (2), LXX, Mt., Galen, Eccles. 
—[Q] 


Hom., Hermipp., Hipp., LXCX. 
Aesch., Diphilus (Bekker, Anecd. I, 84), LXX 


Schmid II, 293.—Soph., Plat., LXX, Mt., 
Pap. — [Q] 

Schmid I, 324.— Nicand., Arist., LXX, Joseph., 
Luc., Plut., Pap. 

Anavandrides LXX, Paul (Nageli, pp. 26 f.) al., 
M. Anton. 


‘be possessed.’ Philemon, Mt.al., Retin Pie. 
Pap. (PLeid. W vi. 30, Jewish). 

Schmid TTI, 190. —-Hymn. Hom., Hes., Eur., 
Plat., Xen., Polyb., LXX, Mt. 23, 4, Arr., 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 285.—Eur., Polyb., Symm., Joseph.., 
Philostr., Alciphr. 

‘language.’ Ar., Com., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Philo, Joseph., Plut. 

Schmid I, 314. — Alexis, Polyb., Diod., LXX, 
Luc. 

Schmid I, 325 aJ. — Hom., Eur., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX (2 Macc. 12, 17), Joseph., Luc. al. 

(cf. Schmid I, 325) —Eur., Dion. Hal., Luc., 
Hdn., Aristopho, Plut. 

Aesch., Soph., Xen., LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul 
(Nageli, p. 26) al., Plut. | 

‘ reception.” Machon, LXX, Plut. (‘receptacle,’ 
Hipp.; ‘ receipt,’ Pap.) 

Schmid ITI, 193. — “‘ Poetic and Alexandrian 
prose.” LXX, Mt., Mk., Ael., Pap. 


T ga 


eloaxobw 


| éxBeros 
T éxxod\upBaw 
T éxredéw 


éEKTEVOS 
éxrwaoow 
éuralfw 


T &vvebw 


évruNloow 


éfauTis 
éraivéw 

T émarréw 

T éraxpodopar 

T éxeyeipw 

{ érépxopan, 
érviBX\nya 
évixerpar 


T éwuxddw 
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Aesch., Soph., Ar., Plat., LXX.! 

Hom., Soph., Eur., Hdt., Arist., LXX, Mt. ai., 
Pap. 

Eur., Manetho, Vett. Val. 

Eur., Ar., Diod., Dion. Hal. 

Schmid II, 195.—-Hom., Hes., Pind., Soph., 
Eur., Plat., LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, 
Pap. 

Machon, Diod., LXX, 1 Pet. 1, 22, M. Anton., 
Polyb., Inscr. 

Trag., Pind., Hipp., Mt. 10, 14 = Mk. 6, 11, 
Plut., LXX, Pap. 

Schmid I, 327.—Soph., Eur., Anth., LXX, Mt., 
Mk., Arr., Luc. 

Schmid I, 314. — Ar., LXX, Luc. 

Ar., Com. frag., Mt. 27, 59, Jn. 20, 7 (the paral- 
lel passages), Arr., Athen., Ev. Nicod., Pap. 
(BM I, p. r10, 826, iii A.D.). 

Theognis, Arat., Polyb., Joseph., Mk. 6, 25; 
Phil. 2, 23, Opp., Pap. 

Schmid ITI, 197; IV, 294. — Hom. al., LXX, 
Paul, Luc., Aristides, Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

Schmid I, 328. — Hom., Soph., LXX, Joseph., 
Pap. 

Schmid I, 314 al.2— Plato Comicus, Test. XII 
Patr., Luc., Philostr. 

Schmid II, 196.— Hom., Soph., Eur., Plat., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, M. Anton. 
with dative. Schmid IV, 295.— chiefly poetical, 

_ LXX, Pap. 

Nicostratus, LXX, Mt. 9, 16 = Mk. 2, 21, Arr., 
Plut. — [Mk] 

‘press upon.’ Schmid I, 329.— Hom., Eur., 
Hadt., Ar., Theocr., Paus., LXX, Joseph. 

Hom., Apoll. Rhod., Numen. 


1 From MK. 1, 24 if the reading is accepted there. 
2 Schmid assigns this word to the LXX by mistake. 
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(T) éxippirrw Schmid I, 329. — Hom., Arist., Polyb., LXX, 
Joseph., 1 Pet. 5, 7 (LXX), Luc., Plut., Pap. 
émuokatw Schmid I, 329. — Hdt., Soph., Arist., Theophr., 
LXX, Philo, Mt. 17, 5 = Mk. 9, 7, Luc. 
| émvordrns = diédoxados Antiphon (Bekker, Anecd. I, 96). 


éridaivw Schmid IV, 296.— Theognis, Theocr., Dion. 
Hal., Plut., LXX, Tit. 2, 11; 3, 4. 
épyarns Schmid I, 329.—Eur., Soph., Xen., Polyb., LXX 
(Apocr.), Mt., Paul al., Arr., Luc., Pap: 
T épeldw Schmid II, 197 al.—Poets, Plato, Polyb., LXX, 


Joseph., Aristides, Philostr., Plut. 
épidos or épigtoy Schmid I, 329. — Bacch., Com., LXX, Joseph., 
Aristeas, Mt. 25, 32f., Luc., Pap. 


éprrerov Schmid I, 330.—Hom., Ar., Pind., Eur.,Callim., 
Theophr., LXX, Rom. 1, 23; Jas. 3, 7, Luc., 
Philostr. 
éroupatw active. Schmid IV, 298.— chiefly poetic and 
late prose; LX-X, Paul al.,Arr., Philostr., Pap. 
ebOupéw intransitive. Eur., Theocr., Anth., Symm., Jas. 
5, 13, Plut., M. Anton., Pap. 
T eboeBéw Trag., LXX (4 Macc. 11, 5), Joseph., 1 Tim. 
5, 4- 
T ebdpoobvn Schmid I, 331. — chiefly poetical; Ken., LXX, 
| Luc., M. Anton., Pap. 
T épdrAdopar Hom., Pind. (‘‘rare in prose,” Liddell .and 
Scott), LXX, Plut., Alciphr. . 
éxdva Schmid I, 331.— Trag., Hdt., Plat., Hes., 
Aquila, Mt., Luc. 


D. EXPRESSIONS USED BY THE LATER WRITERS 


&Bvacos substantive; cf. Schmid I, 318. — LXX, Enoch, 
Paul (Nageli, p. 46), Pap. (magic), Diog. 
Laert., Iambl. (the adj. in Aesch., Hdt., Eur., 
Ar., Luc.). 

dy aborroréw LXX, Mk. al., Aristeas, Sext. Emp. 

d&yadXiacts LXX, Heb. 1, 9, Jude 24, Clem. Rom., Justin 
al. 


ayad\taw 
ayann 
&yyedos 
ayiatw 
T ayvic pes 
T d&ypaviéw 
éduvaréw 


Ta &fupa 
é0eréw 


T alpects 


aixpadwrifw 
dxaracracia 


T &xpoarnpvov 
d&kpoBvoria 


T dxwrdbrows 
é\aBaorpov Or 


-os 
T dddo-vyerns 
&d\wv 
duaptrwrds, 


anv 
T avéBreXes 


T dvaderéts 
[avatdu] 
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LXX, Mt. al., Eccles. 

LXX, Aristeas, Philo, Paul al., Test. XII Patr., 
Pss. Sol. ! 

‘angel.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph., Mt. al. 

LXX, Anth., Mt., Paul al., Eccl. 

Dion. Hal., LX-X, Plut., Inscr. 

Arist., Strabo, Plut. 

with impersonal subject; cf. Schmid ITI, 98 al. 
— LXX, Mt. 17, 20. — [LXX] 

LXX, Mt. al. (the adj. in Plat., Galen, Athen.) 

Schmid I, 353.— Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., 
LXX, Mk., Paul a/., Arr., Luc., Plut., Pap. 

‘sect.’ Schmid IV, 716.—Epicurus, Dion. Hal., 
Philo, Arr., Diog. Laert., Sext. Emp., Joseph., 
Plut., Strab. 

Diod., LXX, Joseph., Aristeas, Paul, Arr., Plut., 
Inscr. — [? LXX] 

Polyb., Dion. Hal., LXX, Paul al., Arr., Clem. 

~ Rom., Pap. (G 1, ii B.c. literary). 

Plut., Philo, Arr., Tatian. 

LXX, Philo, Paul. 

Schmid I, 353. —Symm., Joseph., Arr., Plut., 
Luc., Hdn., Pap. (but in Plat.). 

for the earlier 4\4Baoros. LXX, Mk. al., Luc.,} 
Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Joseph., Inscr. (Jewish). 

Arist., LXX, Mt. 3, 12, Babr. (?), Pap. — [Q] 

substant. Arist., LXX, Paul a/., Plut., Inscr. 
(the adj. in Ar., Arist., Plut.). 

LXX, Mt. al. 

Schmid IIT, 231. — Arist., Demetr. de elocut., 
LXX, Ael., Eccles. — [LXX] 

Diod., LXX (Ecclus. 43,6), Strabo, Plut., Eccles. 

Rom. 7, 9, Eccles., Artemidorus, Sotion, Nilus, 
Inscr. (C. I. 2566), (an epic form is quoted 
from Nicander). 


1 Lucian, Dial. Mer. 14, 2, not classified by Schmid. 
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avabena 
dvabeparifw 
évalewpéw 


évadbw 
Tt évavrip(p)nros 


T dvavrip (p)frws 


avarinrw 


évacraréw 
dvariOnus 


T dvadwrdéw 


avexros 


| dvévdexros 
T aver ato 


1 avebferos 
T dvOoporoyéopat 


(T) avramrddoua 


aévramoKkpivopat 


T dvrexpus 


T avriperpéw 
T avrirapépxopar 


‘a curse.’ LXX, Paul, Anth., Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Mk. 14, 71, Inscr. 

Schmid I, 353 al. — Theophr., Diod., Heb. 13, 
7, Luc., Philostr., Plut. | 

intransitive. Schmid IV, 340. — Polyb., LXX 
(2 Macc. 8, 25 al.), Diod., Phil. 1, 23, Luc., 
Ael., Philostr., Pap. 

Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Symm. 


Polyb., Inscr. (OGIS. 335, 138, ii B.c.), Diod., 


Pollux, Hesych. 

‘accumbo.’ Schmid I, 354.— Alexis, LXX, 
Diod., Jn., Rev., Joseph., Luc., Pap. 

LXX, Gal. 5, 12, Justin, Pap. 

‘set forth, declare’ (mid.). LXX (2 Macc. 3, 
9), Gal. 2, 2, Artemidor., Plut., Pap (?). 

Schmid I, 354.— Arist., Polyb., LXX, Arr., 
Luc., Plut., Pap. 

without a preceding negative. Schmid I, 354.— 
‘im alteren Griechisch nicht gebrauchlich.” 
Thuc., Dem., Ar., LXX, Mt., Luc., Philostr., 
Inscr. — [Q] 

Artemidorus, Eccles., Diog. Laert. 

LXX (Judges 6, 29 A), Theodotion (Susanna 
14), Justin, Anaphora Pilati, Pap. (OP 34, i, 
13, 127 A.D.) 

Moschion. 

‘give thanks.’ LXX, Test. XII Patr., (‘agree,’ 
Dem., Polyb., Plut., Pap.). 

LXX, Rom. 11, 9 (LXX), Barnab., Didache. 

Nicomachus Math., Philo, LXX, Rom. 9g, 20, 
Schol. Pind., Schol. Hom., Justin. 

Hellenistic equivalent for dvriuxpd in Hom., 
Karavrixpv in Att. Prep., ‘opposite.’ Philo, 
Pap., LXX (3 Macc. 5, 16). 

Luc.,! Eccles. (cf. avrixarapyerpéw TbP.) — 

Anth., LXX (Wisd. 16, 10), Galen, Eccles. 


1 Schmid does not classify. Lucian, Asmeor. 19. 


{ dyririnrw 


Tt dvropbadpéw 


&VvOTEpoV 


ardayvrnots 
Tt drapriopds 
T dracrdfopat 
T drethéopat 
(= drrethéw) 
Tt dredrifw 
arévayre 


T drrepirpnrés 


a7robekarow 


T dof Bw 
a&roxaduypis 
| droxardoracts 
a&roxepariCw 
GroxuNlw 
drooracta 


&rooToAn 
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Schmid II, 215.— Arist., Theophr., Polyb., 
LXX, Strabo., Aristides, Plut., M. Anton., 
Pap. (LP, D, 21, ii B.c.). 

Polyb., Diod., LXX (Wisd. 12, 14), Clem. 
Rom., Barnab., Apoc. Baruch, Pap. 

adv., cf. Schmid III, ro2. — Arist., Polyb., Ael., 
Diod., LXX, Joseph., Heb. 10, 8, Xen. 
Ephes., Inscr. 

Polyb., Diod., LX-X., Aristeas, Mt., 1 Thess. 4, 
17, Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Herondas, Dion. Hal., Apollon. Dysc., Pap. 

LXX (Tob. 10, 12 &), Himer. 

Dion. Hal., App., Polyaen., Clem. Alex. (the 
active in 1 Pet. 2, 23).! 

Schmid I, 156. — Epicur., Anth., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Dio Chrys., Plut., M. Anton., 
Alciphr., Inscr. 

cf. Schmid IT, 176. — Polyb., LXX, Mt., Inscr., 


Pap. 
‘uncircumcised.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph. (in a 
different sense, Plut.) 


LXX, Mt. 23, 23, Heb. 7, 5. —[Q] 

Schmid IV, 342.— Theophr., Diphil., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 43) al., Plut. 

Arist., Epicur., Polyb., Diod., Joseph., Aristeas, 
Aretaeus, Plut., Galen, Inscr., Pap. (Liddell 
and Scott cite [Plat.] Axioch. 370 B.) 

LXX, Mt., Mk., Arr., Artemidorus, Dio Cass. 
— [Mk] 

LXX, Mt. 28, 2 = Mk. 16, 3, Joseph., Luc.,? 

Diod. — [Mk] 

Diod., Archimedes, LXX, Joseph., 2 Thess. 2, 
3 (Nageli, p. 31), Plut., Justin. 

‘apostleship.’ Paul, Eccles. (in other senses in 
Thuc., Plat., Polyb., LXX, Plut., Pap.). 


1 Thackeray, Grammar, I, 260 cites cases from MSS. of LXX. 
2 Schmid (I. 380) classes as first used by Lucian. 
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a&roracocopat 
1 drropoprifopar 


am pooKorros 
a&mrwrela 


d& por paw 
T dpxveparixds 
&pxiovvaywyos 


doodpuov 


T dorbudevos 


doganrifw 


arevilw 


abédva, 


aopttw 


Tt ddurrvéw 


Banricpa 
Barrios 


Tt Baros, 


‘say farewell.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph., Mk., 2 Cor. 
2, 13, Aesop, Liban., Jambl., Pap. 

Philo, Joseph., Athen., Cyril. (cf. exdoprifw, 

LXX (Apocr.), Paul (Nageli, p. 43), Aristeas, 
Sext. Emp., Clem. Alex., Pap. (cf. ampooxoz- 
ros, Inscr.). 

Schmid ITI, 233 al. — Arist., Polyb., LXX, 
Mt., Paul (Nageli, p. 35) al., Arr., Luc., Ael., 
Philostr., Plut., Alciphr., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Callim., Theophr., LXX, 1 Cor. 9, 10 (Nageli, p. 
31), Dio Chrys., Luc.,! Babr., Pap. | 

Joseph., Justin, Inscr. (CIG. 4363). (‘ episcopal,’ 
Eccles.) 

Mk., Inscr. (Jewish), Pap. (gentile; see Archiv, 
II, 430). 

Anth., Dion. Hal., Plut., Mt. 10, 29, Inscr. 
—[Q] 

‘at variance.’ Schmid I, 356.— Theophr., 
Diod., LXX (Wisd. 18, 10), Joseph., Arr., 
Luc., Plut., Vett. Val. (in diff. sense, Plat.). 

Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., Mt., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid I, 356 al. — Hipp., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX (Apocr.), Joseph., Paul (Nageli, p. 23), 
Luc., Philostr., Plut., Pap., Arist., and later 
writers. 

intransitive. Schmid I, 156.—Arist. and later 
writers, Aristeas, Mt., Paul al. 

‘choose, appoint.’ Arist., Diod., Dio Cass., 
LXX, Paul (Niageli, p. 35) al., Pap. (‘define,’ 
Att.) 

‘fall asleep.’ Hermas al. (‘ awaken,’ Anth.) 


Mt., Mk., Paul al., Eccles. 

Joseph., Mt., Mk., Justin al. 

the Hebrew measure (also spelled Bados), LXX 
(2 Esd. 7, 22 A), Enoch, Joseph. 


1 Philopatr. Schmid does not classify, as the piece is probably not genuine. See I, 


225. 


Béédd\vypa 
BeBnr\dw 


T Biwors 
Buworixds 


Bracdnpéw 


T Bpadvrd0dw 
Bvbitw 


T Bupaebs 


Tv4va 
yatoduNdKeoy 


yvyapilw 

T yapioxopar 
vyéevva 

T yrworns 
yor ybtw 


ven yopéw 


T deordacporia 


T dexaoxrw 
dexarrévTe 


dexros 


T decpodtrak 
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LXX, Mt. 24,15 = Mk. 13, 14, Rev., Eccles. 

LXX, Mt. 12, 5, Heliod., Pss. Sol., Hermas, 
Justin. 

LXX (Ecclus. Prol.). [Justin] Quaest. ad Orth. 
124. 

Arist., Polyb., Diod., Philo, Paul (Nageli, pp. 31 
f.), Strabo, Arr., Plut., M. Anton., Pap. 

with acc. of pers. LXX, Paul (Négeli, p. 44), 
Joseph., App., Plut., M. Anton., Babr. 

Artemid. Oneir. 4, 30. 

Schmid IV, 344 f. — Arist., Polyb., LXX (2 
Macc. 12, 4), 1 Tim. 6, 9 (Nageli, p. 32), Dio 
Chrys., Philostr., Arr., Luc., Alciphr. (cf. 
Syll. 324, 7, xaraBv0ifw). 

Artemid. Oneir., Inscr. (CIG 3499), Pap. (FP 
121, 15, €. 100 A.D.) 


Theophr., Polyb., Diod., LXX, Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Joseph., Mk., Jn. 8, 20, Strabo, Inscr. 
— [Mk] 

Mt., Mk., Paul (Nageli, p. 44), Apollon. De 
Constr. —[Mk. or Q] | 

Arist., Callicratidas. 

Mt., Mk., Orac. Sibyll., Justin aJ. — [Q] 

LXX, Plut. 

Schmid I, 357. —LXX, Mt. 20,11, Jn., Paul, 
Arr., Luc., M. Anton., Pollux, Pap. 

Arist., LXX, Joseph., Mt., Mk., Paul (Nageli, 
p. 44) al., Achil. Tat., Inscr. 


Schmid I, 357.1— Theophr., Polyb., Diod., 
Joseph., Luc., Plut., M. Anton., Inscr. 

Schmid IV, 7o1. — Strabo, LXX, Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 24. — Polyb., Diod., LXX, Gal. 1, 
18, Jn. 11, 18, Strabo, Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

LXX, Paul, Alciphr., Hermas, Justin. 

Schmid I, 357.— Joseph., Luc., Artemid., Test. 
XII Patr., Pap. 


1 Schmid marks “ not in New Testament,” by mistake. 
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dnvapvov 
draBrérw 


dsd,BoXos 
T dayoyybSw 


T dtaypnyopéw 
dvabnkn 


dtaxpivopat 
dcadoytiopds 
Tt dcavolyw 
T dtazrovéopar 
duacKkoprivw 


duagré\Aopar 


duarayy7 


Tt duaxerpitopar 


dueyelpw 


dreppnvevw 


T dceria 
Tt 584Xaccos 


“Mt., Mk., Jn., Rev., Arr., Plut., Pap. 


Schmid I, 357.1— Arist., Mt. 7, 5, Mk. 8, 25, 
Luc., Philostr., Plut., M. Anton. — [Q] 

‘devil.’ Mt. al., Eccles. (‘ adversary,’ or 
‘slanderous,’ Xen., Andocid., Eur., Arist., 
LXX, Past. Epp., Plut.) 

LXX, Clem. Alex., Heliod. 

Hdn., Nilus. 

‘covenant.’ LXX, Mt., Paul al., also once in 
Ar. (Birds 439). (‘ testament,’ Att., Paul, 
Heb., Pap.) 

‘doubt.’ Mt. 21, 21 = Mk. 11, 23, Jas. 1, 6. 


‘thought.’ Dion. Hal., LXX, Paul (Nageli, 
p. 32) al., Plut. 
‘explain.’ Dion. Hal., Themist. Cf. LXX 


(2 Macc. 1, 4). 

‘be troubled.’ LXX, Joseph., Aquila, Hesych., 
Pap. 

Schmid III, 236. — Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Mt. 
al., Ael. (cf. Suaoxopriopos, TbP 24, 55). 

‘command.’ Arist., LXX, Mk., Pap., (active, — 
‘define,’ Schmid I, 300; Plat. Polyb., Luc., 
Diod., Strabo, Plut., Pap.). 

LXX (2 Esd. 4, 11), Philo, Rom. 13, 2, Clem. 
Rom., Justin, Inscr., Pap. 

‘slay.’ Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., Joseph., Plut., 
Hdn. (active, ‘manage,’ Schmid I, 115 al.; 
Att., Pap.) 

Schmid III, 236. — Hipp., Arist., Anth., LXX, 
Joseph., Mk. 4, 39, Jn. al., Arr., Ael., Plut., 
Hdn. al., Pap. (magic). — [Mk] 

‘translate.’ Polyb., LXX (2 Macc. 1, 36), 
Aristeas. ‘explain,’ Philo, Paul (Nageli, p. 32). 

Philo, Inscr., Pap. 

Dio Chrys.,? Clem. Hom. (in a different sense, 
Strabo, Dion. Perieg.) 


1 Cf. Schmid, IV, 345: “ vor Arist. hat das Wort, aber in anderem Sinn, nur Plat. 


Phaed. 86 D.” 


2 Schmid fails to classify. 


T dvodebw 
ddpa 4 


d6£a 
d0f4fw 
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Schmid I, 358. — Arist., Polyb., LXX, Joseph., 


Anth., Arr., Luc., Plut., Inscr., Pap. 
LXX, Aristeas, Jos., Paul, Mt. 7, 11, Plut. 
—[Q] 
‘glory.’ LXX, N. T., Eccles. 
‘clothe with splendor.’ Polyb., LXX, Paul al. 


(t) ducBaoraxros? LXX, Philo, Plut., Cyril., John Chrys. 


T Swiexddvdov 


eyyifw 


éyKaxéw 
éyxd7T TH 

T ddaditw 
Ta evn 
eldwrA60uTos 
éxduxéw 
éxdlknots 
éx(nréw 

T éxOapBos 
éxxAnoia 
éxudoow 

T éxuuxrnpivw 


éxrerpacw 
Tt éxrAjpwors 


Clem. Rom., Prot. Jac. (the adj. in Orac. Sibyll. 
ii, 171 v. L.). 


intransitive. Schmid I, 158.— Arist., Polyb., 
Diod., LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 36) al., Arr., 
Dio Chrys., Pap. 

Polyb., Symm., Philo, Paul (Nageli, p. 32), 
[Clem. Rom.], Euseb., Pap. (BU 1043, iii A.D.). 

‘hinder.’ Polyb., Paul, 1 Pet. 3, 7. (in other 
senses, Hipp., Theophr.). 

‘raze.’ LXX, Eccles. (‘ pave,’ Arist., Polyb.). 
— [LXX] | 

‘Gentiles.’ LXX, Paul (Niageli, p. 46) al. (fora 
similar use in profane writers, see Schmid II, 
217, and cf. CIA, IT, 445 ff). 

LXX (4 Macc. 5, 2), Paul, Rev., Didache al. 

Apollod., Diod., Paul, Rev., Athen., LXX, Plut., 
Inscr., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX, Test. XII Patr., Paul (Néageli, 
p. 33) al., Inscr. 

Schmid IT, 217 al. — LXX, Aristeas, Heb. al., 
Aristides, Ael. 

Polyb., Theodot., Symm., Hermas al. 

‘church.’ Mt., Paul al. (cf. LXX). 

Schmid I, 359.—Hipp., Trag., Ar., Arist., LXX, 
Jn., Luc., Plut., Philostr. 

LXX, Evangg. Apocr. 

LXX, Philo, Mt. 4, 7 (from Q), 1 Cor. 10, 9. 

Dion. Hal., LXX (2 Macc. 6, 14), Philo, Strabo, 
Dioscor., Arr. 


1 [Plat.] Def. 415B is not of early date. 2 Also Mt. 23, 4 according to text. rec. 
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éxpeCdw 


éxoraots 
t éxrévera 


éxxUvvopat 


éXata 


tT €Xawy 
éXenpooblyn 


Tt Ztevors 
T éupatvouar 


éudoBos 

T &arre 

(T) &vdtdboxw 
évoupa 


évduvapow 


T &uoxtw 


(T) &rpopos } 
é€v@Tov 


Tt &writopat 


éEatroaré\w 


éfaptrifw 


| ékaorparrw 
é£odos 


T EorcOpebouat 
éEouoNoyéopat 


1 Occurs also in Heb. 12, 21, with 2.1. &xrpopos. 


LXX, Sibyll. frag., Test. XII Patr., Mt., Jude 
12, Babr. 

‘wonder.’ LXX, Philo, Mk., Longinus, Stob. 

Cicero, LXX (Apoc.), Joseph., Athen., Inscr. 
(IMA. 1032, 10). 

Schmid I, 359. — LXX, Mt. al., Luc. 

for é\da. Schmid I, 360 al. — LXX, N. T., Luc. 
al., Pap. (also in MSS. of Xen. and Lys.). 

LXX, Joseph., Pap. 

‘alms,’ Mt., Diog. Laert. (‘ mercy,’ Callim., 
LXX). 

Dion. Hal., Clem. Rom., Polycarp, Iren., Pap. 

Joseph. Antt. xvii, 6, 5. 

‘frightened.’ Theophr., LXX (Apocr.), Rev. 
11, 13. (‘inspiring fear,’ Schmid IV, 291; 
Soph., Philostr.). 

LXX, Pap. (OP. 495, 5, ii A.D.), Inscr. (Syll. 
300, 52, ii B.C.). 

LXX, Joseph., Mk. 15, 17 v. /., Hermas, Inscr. 
(Syll. 857, 13, ii B.c.). 

LXX, Menand., Joseph., Mt., Strabo, Plut., 
Alciphr., Pap. (FP. 12, 20; LipsP 34). — [Ql] 

LXX, Paul, Past. Epp., Hermas, Justin al. 

intransitive. Arist., Theophr., Diod., Diosc., 
LXX, Joseph., Arr. 

LXX, Plut., Anth., Justin. 

LXX, Paul, Rev. al., Enoch, Inscr., Pap. 

LXX, Test. XIT Patr., Eccles. 

Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., Paul, Apollon. 
Perg., Pap. (TbP 22, 18, ii B.c.) 

Schmid I, 361.— Joseph., 2 Tim. 3, 17, Arr., 
Luc., Pap. 

LXX, Tryphiodorus. 

‘decease.’ LXX (Wisd.), Philo, Joseph., 2 Pet. 
1, 15, Justin Dial. 105. 

LXX, Test. XII Patr., Joseph., Plut. — [LXX] 

Schmid I, 361.— LXX, Philo, Joseph.. Mt., 


t eopxcorns 
éLovbeveéw 


éeLovora fw 
T cox 
t ééumvos 
T éxabpoitw 
éravaTalw 
T érapxeia 
érabpuov 


érideois 


értovc vos 

T érurropebopar 
éTLoKOTN 

Tt éxioracts * 

T ériornpitw 

T émucrpod7 


ériovvayw 


Tt émurxbw 
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Mk. 1, 5, Paul, Jas. 5, 16, Luc., Plut., Pap. 
Schmid I, 383.1 — Joseph., Luc., Anth., Eccles. 
LXX, Paul, Eccles. (cf. é£ovderéw, -bw Mk. 9, 12 

v. 1., LXX). 

Arist., LXX, Dion. Hal., Paul, Inscr. (CIA. 

4584). 
metaphorically. Cicero, Joseph., Strabo. (lit- 

eral, Schmid I, 158 al.; Arist., Diosc., Dio 

Chrys., Ael., Babr., Sext. Emp., LXX). 
LXX (1 Esd. 3, 3), Joseph., Test. XII Patr. 
Plut. 

LXX, Rom. 2, 17, Ael.,? Arr., Hdn., Artemid., 

Barnab., Didache. | 
Schmid I, 361. — Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., 

Arr., Luc., Plut., Dio Chrys., Inscr., Pap. 
Polyb., LXX., Mt. 27, 62, Mk. 11, 12, Jn., Pap. 
‘putting on.’ Arist., LXX, Aristeas, Heb. 6, 

2 al., Plut., Inscr. (‘attack,’ Plat. aj. Diod., 

Dion. Hal., Aristeas, Inscr., Pap. (TbP 15). 
Mt. 6, 11. — [Q] 

Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Plut., Pap. 
in various senses. LXX, 1-Pet. 2, 12; 1 Tim. 

3,1, Luc. (cf. ertoxomera TbP 5, 189,118 B.C.). 
‘attack,’ LXX (2 Macc.'6, 3). (‘care,’ Senmud I, 

362; Polyb., Diod., Luc., Pap.). 

Schmid I, 362 a/. — Arist., LXX, Luc., Philostr. 
‘conversion.’ LXX (Ecclus. 18, 21; 49, 2). 

In other senses Thuc., Joseph., LXX, Arr., 

Philostr., M. Anton., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX, Aristeas, Mt., Mk., Plut., Vett. 

Val., Pap. (GH 72, iii A. D.). 
intrans. Theophr., Diod., LXX (1 Macc. 6, 6 

A), (transit., Xen., Ecclus. 29, 1). 


1 Schmid classes as among the words used first or only by Lucian in List E. 

2 Schmid does not classify. 

3 Dial. deor. 20, 6, the only occurrence of the word noted in profane authors; but 
Schmid does not mention it in his word lists. 

4 The word occurs also in 2 Cor. 11, 28, possibly in this sense. 
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éETLpWOKW 


épnuwaots 
t éaOnors 


EO WTEPOS 
evayyeAtCopat 


evayyéXvov 
evayyeAtoTns 
evdoKew 
eddoxia 

T ebOvdpopéw 
edKatpéw 
eDxo7os 
ebAoynrés 


} ebropéopat 


ebox nov 


t edpopéw 


ebxapioréw 


LXX, Mt. 28, 1 (the parallel passage), Inscr. 
(CI. 9119), Pap. (BM. I p. 132, a horoscope 
dated 81 a. p.; GH 112, 15, Christian). 

LXX, Mt. 24, 15 = Mk. 13, 14, Arr., Greg. 
Nyss. — [Mk] 

Arist., LXX (2 Macc. 3, 33), Philo, Pollux, 
Athen., Pap. (BU 16 R, 12, ii A.D.). 

Symm., Heb. 6, 19, Pap. 

with acc. pers. Paul al., Justin, Euseb., Heliod., 
Alciphr.} 

‘ good news.’ Schmid I, 363.— Menand., LXX, 
Mt., Mk., Paul, 1 Pet. 4,17, Rev. 14, 6, App., 
Luc., Plut., Inscr. 

Eph. 4, 11; 2 Tim. 4, 5, Eccles. 

Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., LXX, N. T. (except 
Johannine writings), Pap. 

LXX, Mt. 11, 26, Paul, Inscr. (CI. 5960). 

Philo. 

Schmid I, 363. — Polyb., Mk. 6, 31; 1 Cor. 16, 
12, Diod., Plut., Luc., Cleom., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX (Apocr.), Aristeas, Mt., Mk., 
Joseph., Anth. — [Mk, Q] 

LXX, Philo, Pss. Sol., Mk. 14, 61, Paul, 1 Pet. 
ee 

Schmid I, 363. — Arist., LXX, Joseph., Luc. 
(the active is Attic). 

‘wealthy,’ ‘prominent.’ Mk. 15, 43, Joseph., 
Plut., Pap. (‘comely,’ Att. prose and poetry, 
LXX, Paul ?). 

‘be fruitful.’ Schmid IV, 358.— Hipp., Joseph., 
Philostr., Geopon., Galen, Greg. Nyss. (‘sail 
well,’ Luc.) 

‘give thanks.’ Schmid I,159.—Polyb., Posidon., 
Diod., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Aristeas, Paul, 
Arr., Dio Chrys., Luc., Plut., Inscr., Pap. 


1 Epist. ii, g iii, 12], 2 (codd., not in editions). 
2 Cor. 7, 35; 12, 24. Schmid (II, 113) overlooks these instances in the New 


Testament. 


ebxapiotia 


T épnuepia 
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Polyb., Diod., LXX (Apocr.), Com., Philo, 
Paul al. 
LXX (cf. épfepts in Philo, Joseph., Pap.). 


E. EXPRESSIONS USED FIRST OR ONLY BY LUKE 


t [é-yaboupyéw] 
t airiwpya 
t dxardxpiros 


T aXloynpa 
Tt dvardccopat 


Tt dredeypds 

Tt [aaodexaredw]! 
t dmocroparifw 
T dpréuwv 2 

T dpxeTredwvns 

T adeddrns 

T &dtéts 


Tt BAnréov 4 
T Bortitw 


T deftoNdBos 


T dtaxareddyxopar 


T dcamrplopar 


T dverOvpéopac 
Tt dvcevrépioy 


Eccles. (cf. 1 Tim. 6, 18, dyaboepyéw). 
Pap. (FP 111, 8, 95-6 A.D.) 


(cf. ddcoryéw, LXX). 
‘set in order.’ (in other senses, Aristeas, Dio 
Cass., Plut., Iren.) 


‘urge to speak.’ 


Vett. Val., Eccles. 

‘ departure.’ (‘ arrival,’ ‘ journey,’ Xen., Dem., 
LXX (3 Macc. 7, 18), Aristeas, Dion. Hal., 
Joseph., Luc., Tatian, Pap.) 


Basil. 
Eustath., Geopon. 


Byzantine writers. 


‘be enraged.’ Euseb. (in other senses, Plat., 
Hipp., Ar., LXX). 

Eccles. 

Moeris. 


1 Lk. 18, 12 8* B; cf. dwxodexaréw above, p. 27. The Attic form of the simple verb 


is dexarebw. 


2 The Latin form is used in Vitruv. 10, 5, as ‘pulley,’ and as a nautical term 
(probably ‘foresail’) by other writers, e.g., Javolenus, Dig. 50, 16, 242, Schol. on 
Juvenal, Sat. 12, 69, and (restored by editors) in Sen., Contr. 7, 1, 2; Statius, Silo. 3, 2 
30. Whether originally Latin or Greek the word was taken by Luke from current 


usage. 


3 But the meaning ‘departure’ is often possible in earlier occurrences, and in Joseph. 
Antt. ii, 2, 4; Diod. 13, 112 is perhaps probable. 
4 Also Mark 2, 22 according to text. rec. 
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T é€opodoydéw ! ‘ promise, agree.’ 
T émdreixw Longus (v. /.). 
T [ebpaxbrA(wr] 


As analysed by these lists the part of Luke’s vocabulary taken as 
significant for the purposes of the present investigation divides itself 
in the following proportions: 


A. Common Attic words or words affected by the Atticists.......... 137 
B. Words used chiefly by one of the ancient writers................ 27 
C. Words found first or chiefly in poetry... ......... 0. cece ee enone 87 
D. Words belonging to the post-classical prose, including Aristotle.... 202 
E. Words first used by Luke... 1... 0... 2. cece cece ee ce cece eeees 22 


These figures may be compared with those of Schmid by means 
of the following tables. Table I shows the number of words in each 
of the above classes for the several authors. Table II affords a 
better means of comparison by giving the same facts reduced to per- 
centages, 100 per cent in each case being the total number of words 
in the writer’s vocabulary that are considered significant, 2. e. not 
of common occurrence in all grades and all ages of ancient Greek 
writing. 

TABLE I 


Aristides | Aelian | Philostra- 

cum | PEA | aca | Geil | gh | 

IV, 428) 
|; ere ere ee are 364 1825 805 1498 
Bic gsResigesvuas 98 619 162 326 

Cae hoses at ackss 117 1736 350 1216 | 
DD isnt ge Roth oan 164 1300 143 728 


) OLE e na mee eae 26 891 101 757 


Total. ...... el 769 6371 1561 4525 





1 Ebeling finds a parallel in TbP 183, ii B.c. 
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TABLE II 





The result at first sight is quite as would be expected. Every ele- 
ment of a Hellenistic vocabulary appears in Luke, but the post- 
classical element is considerably larger than in any of the Atticists 
which Schmid studies. 

There are, however, some considerations that make the difference 
between Luke and the Atticists really less than appears. For on 
examining the list of post-classical words we notice: 

1, There are a number of words found in it which occur in Luke 
only in passages derived from the LXX, Mark, or Q. Itis true that 
these words are part of his vocabulary, but in view of their obvious 
Origin, especially those in formal quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, it would perhaps be fairer to leave them out of consideration. 

2. A number of the words in this list are found before 200 A.p. 
only in Jewish and Christian writers, and may therefore be con- 
sidered part of a special local or technical vocabulary of Jewish 
Christian writers rather than a really typical part of Luke’s normal 
Greek style. Some of them are plainly Jewish Greek terms as ra 
&fupa, apynv, amepituntros. They also may be subtracted or at least 
discounted in considering Luke’s Greek vocabulary. Schmid him- 
self affords some precedent for omitting such words from list D or 
transferring them to E.! In fact his whole attitude towards the 
New Testament — treating its vocabulary as a test of the un-Attic 


1 For example, from the vocabulary of Lucian, which is the most fully treated of all 
(I, 400), Schmid omits entirely 
GVTLMET PED. 0 cc ee ce ee ee New Testament. 
EMLOKOMA. 0 eee cece eee LXX, New Testament. 
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and vulgar,! indicates that the margin of error is likely to be on the 
side of underrating the classical element in its writers. 

But the significant fact about the comparisons is that, in spite of 
this large dilution of Luke’s vocabulary with post-classical words, 
it includes also a large number of Attic words — a number quite as 
large in proportion as the same element in at least two of Schmid’s 
authors, Lucian and Aelian. 

Of course too much confidence must not he placed upon these 
numerical comparisons of vocabulary. The great variety exhibited 
by the proportions in the vocabularies of the five authors studied by 
Schmid warns us against making too much of slight differences of 
proportion. Apparently the Atticists themselves gathered their 
vocabulary from the different sources in very different ways. 

The value of the study of Luke’s vocabulary which we have been 
here undertaking seems rather to lie, first, in the endeavor to select 
from it those words which may be looked on as significant, and, 
second, in arranging those words so as to show the different ele- 
ments in Luke’s vocabulary. Besides, it makes possible a safe com- 
parison of Luke’s vocabulary with that of various other writers. 
While the results of such a comparison can not be stated more defi- 
nitely than the general impressions of every reader of Luke’s work, 
they are at least better founded. And in particular it justifies itself 
by showing that the vocabulary of Luke, while it has its natural 
afhliations with the Greek of the Bible, is not so far removed from 
the literary style of the Atticists as to be beyond comparison with 
them. | 

The question may be pertinently asked whether the gulf between 
New Testament Greek in general and Attic or Atticistic Greek is not 


while he lists among the words first used by Lucian 


QWOKUNUG iors aihakna eutoies LXX, New Testament, Josephus. 
GuETAVENTOS 0.0. cc cee eeee New Testament, Philo. 
eopxiorhs ...............+. New Testament, Josephus. 

Note also his omission of these rare words: 
SUBGAaTIOS 1... eee ee eee New Testament, Strabo, Dio Chrys. 
bravarabw .. 1... ccc cece LXX, New Testament, Aelian. 


1 This is shown by his use of a special sign (ft) throughout his lists for words absent 
from New Testament Greek, and by his omitting altogether from his summaries of 
lists A, B, and C, in IV, 635-679, words occurring in the New Testament. 
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being exaggerated in our day owing to our fresh knowledge of the 
vernacular Greek through the papyri. If so, the exaggeration is 
probably due to two factors, namely, the overrating of the purely 
imitative and classical element in the so-called Atticists, and the 
underrating of the literary element in the vocabulary of the New 
Testament writers. I am inclined to revolt slightly also from the 
extreme view of Deissmann and Moulton, who minimize the Semitic 
or Biblical or Jewish element in the New Testament and ascribe 
such phenomena to the vernacular Greek of the time. I have 
already indicated that much of Luke’s post-classical vocabulary 
appears to be due to a distinctly Jewish-Christian language. This 
is probably even more true of his post-classical syntax. And still 
more allowance must be made if it is assumed that in some parts of 
his work he consciously imitates the LXX or Mark. 


3. THE ALLEGED MEDICAL LANGUAGE OF LUKE* 


In the year 1882, W. K. Hobart published under the title ‘‘ The 
Medical Language of St. Luke,” an elaborate investigation into the . 
vocabulary of Luke, aiming to show, mainly by quoting parallels 
from medical writers, that the language of the third Evangelist has 
a distinctly medical tinge. Some attempts in the same direction had 
been made before Hobart,! though he was acquainted with only 
one, an article that appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
1841. To the large mass of material which Hobart collected no ad- 
ditions seem to have been made since,? though Zahn and Harnack ® 
have greatly strengthened the argument by selecting from Hobart 
only the most convincing examples. 

Hobart summarizes his argument as follows: 

‘“‘ We have in the account of the miracles of healing, or their: op- 
posites, in the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, medical 
language employed. 

“In the general narrative, outside of medical subjects, we find, 
wherever we have an opportunity of comparing it with the other 
New Testament writers, that Luke strongly inclines to the use of 
medical language. 


* For the Notes on this Chapter see belcw, pp. 51 ff. 
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“Even where in the general narrative a comparison cannot be in- 
stituted with other New Testament writers, we find words occurring 
uniformly throughout which were in use in medical phraseology, 
and which from habit and training a physician would be likely to 
employ. 

“In estimating the weight of the argument it should be remem- 
bered that the evidence is cumulative, and that the words adduced 
as examples are very numerous, considering the extent of St. Luke’s 
writings.’’ 4 

The evidence of Hobart and the thesis for which it was compiled 
seem to have been very widely accepted by New Testament schol- 
ars. Of recent English writers alone who accept this argument (with 
more or less caution) the following may be mentioned: Plummer,’ 
Hawkins,® Knowling,’ Ramsay,® Chase,® Peake,!® Stanton, Mof- 
fatt.2 Among German scholars Zahn and Harnack }* have become 
the active champions of the theory, and now Harnack “ claims even 
P. W. Schmidt and Clemen as converts, though their conversion 
is apparently hardly complete. The former considers that ‘‘ a good 
acquaintance with medical art and terminology is the most that can 
be asserted of ‘ Luke.’ ”’ 15 The latter limits medical characteristics 
to the ‘‘ We ” sections."¢ 

The arguments of Hobart need testing. A careful examination of 
them was recommended some years ago by Johannes Weiss," but 
has not been forthcoming. Some writers treat Hobart’s work with 
respectful attention, others with contempt.!® A few protests have 
been raised against it,!® but apparently none by English or American 
scholars. What is needed is a complete consideration of all the 
factors involved. This may be a thankless task, but in view of the 
importance attached to the argument from the alleged medical 
language in upholding the traditional authorship of Luke and Acts 
it is a necessary one. . 

A great deal of the material so assiduously collected by Hobart 
has of itself no independent value. There are many words so com- 
mon in all kinds of Greek that their appearance in Luke and Acts 
and in the medical writers is inevitable, e.g., dvapety, daatrety, 
dropetv, domadns, Bia, and the like. Hobart attributes Luke’s use 
of civ to the fact that “‘ in his professional practice, St. Luke would 
_have been in the constant habit of employing this word, as it was 
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almost always used in the formula of a prescription, etc., and thus 
became an alinost indispensable word to a physician.’’ * 

Plummer has pointed out that of Hobart’s long list of words: 

‘“‘ More than eighty per cent are found in LXX, mostly in books 
known to St. Luke, and sometimes occurring very frequently in 
them. In all such cases it is more reasonable to suppose that Luke’s 
use of the word is due to his knowledge of LXX, rather than to his 
professional training. ... If the expression is also found in pro- 
fane authors, the chances that medical training had anything to do 
with Luke’s use of it become very remote. It is unreasonable to 
class as in any sense medical such words as d6Opotfev, axon, dvatpety, 
avahapBavew, davopSoiy, &matrety, dmaddAdooeyv, drole, drropetr, 
dopadea, &deots, etc., etc. All of these are frequent in LXX, and 
some of them in profane authors also.” 24 

The figures for Josephus are no lower. From Krenkel’s lists * it 
appears that of the 400 words in Hobart’s index about 300 occur in 
both LXX and Josephus, 27 in LXX but not in Josephus, while 67 
are in Josephus but not in LXX.% So that Josephus, who as a 
single author makes a fair parallel to Luke, uses ninety per cent of 
the “medical words”’ listed by Hobart. A comparison of Hobart’s 
list with the lexica of two profane authors of the same period, Plu- 
tarch and Lucian,“ shows that over ninety per cent of the list is found 
in one or both of these two authors. Of the remaining thirty or forty 
words few seem to have any strikingly medical signification in Luke. 
It is clear, therefore, that Hobart’s list contains very much that is 
without significance, many of his words being common words with- 
out any special medical use. While he shows most diligently that 
the words he catalogues are employed by the medical writers, he 
does not show that they are mot employed by other writers with no 
professional training. Even those who accept his argument realize 
this. ‘‘ He has proved only too much,” says Harnack.§ 

Yet it is frequently argued that even when the worthless ex- 
amples are subtracted from Hobart’s list the residue is still quite 
sufficient to prove his point, that when the material is thoroughly 
sifted, as Weiss recommended, cogent proofs will still remain. For 
this reason Zahn and Harnack have selected the most striking ex- 
amples, and it will evidently be more just for us to confine our argu- 
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ment to their selections. For further examination we shall divide 
their examples into four general groups: 


A. General words 

B. Medical words 

C. Ordinary words used in a medical sense 
D. Longer expressions | 


In the following lists “‘ H ” means that the example is cited by 
Harnack, “ Z ”’ that it is cited by Zahn. Since most of this chapter 
was written, a similar list of selections has appeared in Moffatt’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (1911). Many of 
them are coincident with the selections of Harnack and Zahn, the 
others are generally less convincing. Some of them are referred to 
incidentally throughout this chapter and in the Excursus appended 
to it by the letter “‘M.” 

In these lists the occurrence of words in Lucian, Plutarch, Jose- 
phus, and LXX is noted, but the citations from Josephus are not 
exhaustive as there is no complete lexicon of his works. A few other 
notes are appended to the words and expressions in all the lists. A 
complete account of the occurrences of these terms in non-medical 
writers would occupy a great deal of space. 


A. GENERAL WorRDS 


[aywvria] (Hz) | LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
évaxabitw 27 (HM) Plut. 

évayvits (HMz) LXX. 

drovixw (HMZ) LXX, Joseph., Luc. 

doiria (HMZ) Joseph., Plut., Luc. (Gallus 23 2. 1.) 
dowros (HZ) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

drevitw (Zz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Bonfea (BH) LXX (freq.), Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
éxrrvéw 78 (Hz) Joseph., Plut. 

éxpixw ?® (HMz) LXX, Plut. 

éumvéw (HZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
évoxdhéw (MZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. (freq.) 
éaupvys (z) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

éripedGs (HM) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


fwoyovew °° (Hz) LXX, Plut., Luc. 
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Hulavys *! (Hz) 
6épun (HM) 
ixuds (Mz) 
xaraxdelw (Z)- 
xaraybxw (HMZ) 
K\wvdprov 32 (H) 
k\ivn (BH) 
x\wwivov 22 (Bf) 
xp&BBaros (H) 
é06vn (HZ) 
é0bvuov (HZ): 
éxréw (MZ) 
rapevoxrew (Zz) 
aw\nupupa (MZ) 
avon (HZ) 
apoodoxdw (HMZ) 
apogboxta (MZ) 
Tpoopyyvuut (MZ) 
7a otrla (Zz) 
 ornpitw (BH) 
ouxdpivos (Mz) 
ovxopopéa 3 (mz) 
cuprinrw (Mz) 
tpavparitw (Z) 
drofwvvupse (HM) 


évaanpos (HMZ) 
&rexvos (Zz) 
bvcevrépiov 24 (z) 
&yxvos (Z) 

€\xos (HZ) 
€\xéouat (HZ) 
iSpws (Zz) 
KpaitéAn (HMZ) 
ddokAnpia *® (Hz) 


wapaNeAupévos (HMZ) 


biryua (Mz) 


LXX (4 Macc. 4, rr) 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Joseph., Plut. (freq.'), Luc. (Asi. 2) 


Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
_ LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
LXX, Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


Joseph. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Plut., Luc. 
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LXX, Joseph. (Antt. viii. 7, 4 v.1.), Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


B. MEpDICAL WorDS 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. | 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
LXX, Plut. 
Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Plut. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
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onapyavow (z) 
oreipa (Zz) 
odpvopév ** (H) 
tpavpa (z) 
vdpwrixds (H) 
xaopna (HB) 
xews (HMZ) 


LXX, Plut. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Plut. 

LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


C. ORDINARY Worps USED IN A MEDICAL SENSE 


ddivaros (B) 
dvaxirrw (HM) 
dvopBbiwo (HM) 
dmad\dcow (MZ) 
drohtw (BH) 
dmoxwpéw (Z) 
apxai = wépara *® (Hz) 
axAbs (HMz) 
Barro (HMZ) 
éxoracis (HMZ) 
émiBdérw (HMZ) 
éripeNéouat (HMZ) 
‘émypédera, (HZ) 
Onplov = éxidva 4? (Hz) 
tornut (HZ) 
kabanrw (H) 
[xaraBaivw] (HZ) 
Karadéw (Z) 
Karatinre (HMZ) 
ddvvdopat (Hz) 
mapaxphpa (HZ) 
Timtpdouar (HMZ) 
plrrw (HMZ) 
oxétos (H) 
ou\AapBarw (Z) 
ouvéxowat (HZ) 
avcr&\)\w (HB) 


‘ crippled,’ LXX, Plut., Luc. 

of recovery, LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
of recovery, LXX, Luc. 

of recovery,*” Joseph., Luc. 

of recovery, LXX, Joseph. 

of recovery. 

LXX, Plut. 

of blindness,®® Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
of physical injury, LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
‘fit, trance,’ LXX, Plut. 

* examine,’ 4° Plut. 


of medical care, Luc. 


of medical care, LXX,“ Plut., Luc. 

Plut., Luc. 

‘stop, stanch,’ “ Plut. 

‘ infect.’ “ 

‘ fall,’ of liquids, LXX, Joseph.‘ 
‘bandage,’ LXX (Ecclus. 27, 21), Joseph. 
‘fall,’ of persons, LXX, Joseph., Luc. 
of pain, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of sudden change in health, Joseph. 

‘ swell,’ LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of convulsions. 

of blindness, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

*‘ conceive,’ LXX, Plut., Luc. 

‘be afflicted with,’ “ LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
* shroud.’ # 
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D. LONGER EXPRESSIONS 
aruperos péyas (HMZ) 
a\npns Aérpas (HM) 


éxw év yaorpi * (z) LXxX 
ov\NapBdvw dv yaorpt (z) LXX (Gen. 25, 21 ». l.).4 
[Opd6uBor atparos| (BH) “ frequent from Aesch. down.”’ 


émixéw Edarov kal olvov (Hz) (érexéw Eratov, LXX, Plut.) °° 

eis paviay repitpérw ®! (Hz) Luc. 

xaradépopat brvw, etc. (HMzZ) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

muperot (Hz) (plural) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

démecay Nerides (HMZ) (4rorinrw, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc.) 
(Aeris, LXX, Joseph., Plut.) 

&ovrou Staredetre 52 (HMZ) 

Tpijua Beddvns 5* (HMz) (rpjua, Polyb., Joseph., Plut.) 
(BeXdv7, Plut., Luc.) 

obdey &romov, ri &romoy (HZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

évadiiwps érusrodny (MZ) 

obx &onuos wéNus (HMZ) 


In reviewing these lists anyone familiar with the common vocab- 
ulary of Hellenistic Greek will easily see that there are few words 
in them that are of unusual occurrence. . The notes indicate that 
for several of these even the medical writers do not offer satisfactory 
parallels. List B can not be given too much weight, as it is natural 
that any writer’s description of purely medical matters should find 
parallels in the books of medicine. And if there is any argument 
from the cases (List C) where Luke uses words in the same technical 
sense as do the doctors, this argument is more than offset by the 
many cases quoted by Harnack, Hobart, Moffatt, and Zahn them- 
selves in which words that have a special technical meaning among 
the doctors are used by Luke in an entirely different sense.™ 

List D is no doubt the most specious of all. The first two ex- 
amples, which Harnack calls termini technici for “‘ great fever ” and 
‘* acute leprosy,’’ are not very convincing when Luke’s fondness for 
the adjectives néyas and wAnpns is remembered; © otdéy &romop, ri 
&romrov, seem to be regular expressions for something ‘‘ out of the 
way,” i.e., either criminal or disastrous; © dvadiéwye émtoroAnv and 
similar expressions are common in the papyri."” obx &onuos was 
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evidently a common litotes and perhaps especially applied to a man’s 
origin.®* Is it likely that Luke got these last two phrases from the 
letters of Hippocrates, five hundred years old ? »° 


Hobart, Zahn, and Harnack all group together the differences be- 
tween Luke and the parallel passages in Matthew and Mark, and 
make a special point of them.*® These differences, it is claimed, 
show the marks of a physician. The examples are of two kinds: 

1. Substitution by Luke of synonyms of medical character. 

2. Additions, omissions, or changes in the description of patients 
or cures that show an interest in medicine. 

1. In comparing the language of Luke with the synonyms in 
Mark or Matthew, the fact that the term in Luke is found in the 
medical writers does not prove that he was a physician, for a well 
educated person such as Luke evidently was, even without special 
medical training would use more technical terms than a less edu- 
cated person. The general difference between Luke and the other 
synoptists is shown elsewhere to be a marked difference in culture. 
Harnack admits that three of the examples that he quotes as sub- 
stitutions of medical synonyms are also verbal improvements, viz.: 
puvay Luke 4, 35 for omapatap Mark 1, 26 
TapaNeNupevos Luke 5, 18 for mapadutixds Mark 2, 3 
vyevopnevos év aywvia [Luke] 22, 44 for #ptaro éxOapBetcbar 

(“unclassical”) Mark 14, 33 
Zahn recognizes verbal improvements in two: ® | 


krwildtov = =©@ Luke 5, 19, 24 for xpaBBaros Mark 2,4, 11 
ixuas Luke 8, 6 for pitay Mark 4, 6 


Three other examples are in accord with the known preferences of 
the Atticists: 

Berdvn Luke 18, 25 for pagis Mark 10, 25, Matt. 19, 24% 
kax@s éxwy Luke 7, 2 for Bacarfdpevos Matt. 8, 6 * 
wr\jnupvpa =p: Luke 6, 48 for Bpox7 Matt. 7, 25 * 


The only other examples of this kind in Harnack and Zahn are: 
apoopyyvune Luke 6, 48,49 for mpoorinmrw Matt. 7, 25-27 
T POT pH YVUEL TpooKoTTW 

ouprinte : | wit 
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piyuo. TTOCLS 

tornpe Luke 8, 44 for Enpaivw Mark 5, 29 ® 
plots ™mYN 

tpavpatitw Luke 20, 12 for dépw Mark 12, 5 


But pvots is found in the parallel in Mark (5, 25), and dépw is used 
by Luke in the same context (20,11). The remaining examples have 
been considered in the lists above. Note that both Josephus (B. J. 
i. 17, 4) and Lucian (Philopseud. 31) use ovyrimrw, as does Luke (6, 
49), of a house falling in. 

On the other hand a number of good medical terms are found in 
Matthew and Mark but not in Luke. Here are a few examples, 
those limited in the New Testament to one or both of these evange- 
lists being marked as in Hobart by an asterisk. * 


* diyKLoT pov Matt., name of a surgical instrument. 
* aivoppodw Matt., substituted for otca & ploe atparos in 
Mark, Luke. 
* &ynBov Matt. (Hippocr., Theophr e¢ al.) 
* adpitw Mark. 
&ppworos Matt., Mark, once elsewhere in New Testament 
(1 Cor. 11, 30). 
Bpvy yes Matt. (once in Luke also, from Q) 
* SwArttw Matt. (Dioscor., e¢ al.) 
* épeiryouat Matt. 
* xohoBow Matt., Mark, ‘‘ properly to amputate ”’ (Swete on 
Mark 13, 20). 
* kuNNbs Matt., Mark (Hippocr.) 
* xbu.vov Matt. 
* kaovany Matt. 
* uvpifw Mark. 
Enpalyw of paralysis, Mark. * 
* rpocxepadatoy Mark. 
* rupécow Matt., Mark. - 
TMPWOLS Mark, Paul (see J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
p. 264). | 
* oxorné Mark (for the medical use of the word, see Hobart, 
p. 43.)% | 


* cuvpvitw Mark (Dioscor. and very late writers only). 
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2. The other arguments for the medical language of Luke based 
on a comparison with Matthew and Mark are such general differ- 
ences as the following: 

“In the description of Jesus’ healing work Luke sometimes writes more 


fully than does Mark, and with greater vividness.’”’ (Zahn, p. 146.) 
“Luke often indicates how long the person healed had been afflicted.’ 


(Zahn, p. 147.) 

‘‘In the cure of the epileptic boy (St. Luke, 9, 38 ff. = St. Mark 9, 17 ff.) 
St. Luke adds in the description of the patient: éfaidyns xpafer (sci. the evil 
spirit) .. . xal poyis droxwpet dn’ abrov cuvrptBov abrév.”” These “ inter- 
polations elucidate the description of the disease by telling of symptoms that 
are characteristic of epilepsy.” \(Harnack, pp. 183, 186 f.) 


“ The addition in both these cases (Luke 6, 6; 22, sof.) that it was the right 
hand and the right ear respectively is a token of exactness which is specially 
intelligible in a physician.”” (Harnack, p. 185.) ° 

But there are some converse facts in a comparison of the synoptic 
Gospels that these writers do not mention: 

In Luke 4, 39 = Mark 1, 31 = Matt. 8, 15, Luke alone omits the 
fact that in curing the woman Jesus took (Matt. touched) her 
hand.”° In fact-Luke frequently omits reference to touching or 
laying on of hands where Matthew and Mark mention it.7 Again 
with all his ‘‘ special interest in methods of healing ” Luke does not 
mention (9, 6) as does Mark (6, 13) that the twelve on their mission 
of preaching and practicing anointed their patients with olive oil. 
In Matthew (8, 6) the patient healed at the request of a Capernaum 
centurion is plainly described as wapadurixéds, but in Luke (7, 2) 
merely as one very sick and about to die (xax&s éxwv fueddev Tedev- 
ray). It is Matthew (5, 39), not Luke (6, 29), that says “right 
cheek ”’ in Jesus’ dictum on non-resistance.” 

Even in the healing of the epileptic boy referred to by Harnack, 
as just quoted, the facts turn quite the opposite way. As in the case 
of another demoniac (Luke 8, 26 ff. = Mark 5, 1 ff.), Luke omits 
or explicitly contradicts all reference to a self-destructive tendency 
on the part of the patient. Here he also omits such symptoms as 
deafness, dumbness, foaming, grinding the teeth, pining away, fall- 
ing and rolling, death-like coma on the ground.” He also omits 
from Mark the question and answer in reference to the duration of 
the disease (sratéu60ev, Mark g, 21), and the statement that Jesus 
took the patient by the hand (Mark 9, 27), and commanded the 
spirit not only to leave him but never to return.“ Still Harnack 
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asserts (p. 187); “ Very nearly all of the alterations and additions 
which the third Evangelist has made in the Markan text are most 
simply and surely explained from the professional interest of a phy- 
sician. Indeed, I cannot see that any other explanation is even 
possible.”’ 75 


Examples of medical language in an author to have their fullest 
- weight should be words that are used elsewhere only or mainly in 
medical writers. Hobart not only includes many words used fre- 
quently by other than medical writers, but apparently is at no 
pains to show that many of Luke’s words are used principally or 
exclusively by medical writers.” Zahn speaks of his examples as 
‘‘ words and turns of phrase found elsewhere only in the medical 
books,” ” but does not make plain which of them fulfil this descrip- 
tion. It is certain that nearly all of them do not.”8 

The selected examples of Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn do not im- 
press us with their technical character. Yet even if we accepted 
them as medical terms, the argument derived from them would not 
be fully convincing. It is still possible that they could have been 
used by a non-medical man. We have no way of knowing how far 
medical language had penetrated into the vocabulary of every day 
life. The vocabulary of the doctor and the layman always coincide 
to a considerable degree. We know how many of the simpler medi- 
cal terms are found in common speech to day, especially on the lips 
of educated men, and we may well think of conditions in the first 
century as in this respect much like our own. It is entirely possible, 
then, that much medical language had already become part of com- 
mon speech.’® If we are to accept the definition of Hobart as to 
what constitutes a medical term, we have already seen that many 
such words are found in the LXX, Josephus, Plutarch, and Lucian. 
Kennedy indicates that about ten per cent of the more uncommon 
words in the LXX are to be found also in Hippocrates. His propor- 
tion for the New Testament as a whole is nearly as large.®° In his 
study of the Atticists Schmid finds constant affiliations in vocabu- 
lary between them and Hippocrates and the other medical writers.*! 
Medical borrowings have been asserted for Polybius * and even 
for Xenophon’s Anabasis.% Many Latin authors also use medical 
terms.* 
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Any sound argument for the medical bias of Luke’s vocabulary 
not only must show a considerable number of terms possibly or 
probably medical, but must show that they are more numerous and 
of more frequent occurrence than in other writers of his time and 
degree of culture. Even were we to accept Hobart’s long list of 
medical terms, it remains to be proved that the examples are more 
abundant and more strikingly coincident with medical language as 
we know it than those which could be collected from Josephus, 
Philo,®® Plutarch, or Lucian. ‘‘ The evidence is cumulative,” * but 
it must also be comparative. Otherwise the conclusions will be 
thoroughly subjective.*” The question that presents itself, there- 
fore, is not whether there are many parallels between the diction of 
Luke and that of the medical writings, but whether these parallels 
are more numerous or more striking than those which can be found 
in non-professional men, writing with the same culture as Luke and 
on similar subjects. If not, the argument of Hobart and the rest is 
useless. 

So far as I know this test has never been applied to the question 
of the medical language of Luke. To apply it fully for only one 
other author would be a large task, requiring the “‘ remarkable in- 
dustry ” of another Dr. Hobart. Yet at least a rough test should be 
made. In an excursus appended to this chapter is given the result 
of a preliminary investigation of the ‘medical language” of Lucian, 
carried on in the manner of Hobart, Harnack, and Zahn. Lucian was 
chosen as being nearly a contemporary and a fair parallel to Luke. 
Both writers have a large vocabulary ** and a ready command of 
Greek. Lucian was an Asiatic Greek who travelled into the western 
world. This is also the tradition about Luke the physician.® But 
otherwise the test was chosen entirely at random. 

The results given are very incomplete. But a complete study is 
here not necessary, as we are trying to learn, not whether Luke is a 
little more medical in diction than his nonprofessional contempo- 
raries, but whether the difference is striking. And the test case quite 
sufficiently proves that it is not. The style of Luke bears no more 
evidence of medical training and interest than does the language 
of other writers who were not physicians. This result, it must be 
confessed, is a purely negative one. It is probably futile to try to 
carry the argument further, as Clemen does, and to argue from the 
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language of Luke and Acts that a physician could not have written 
them.*® One cannot know to-day what an ancient physician could 
not have written. Of course the absence of marked medical traits 
does not prove that a doctor did not write Luke and Acts. To 
judge from the fragments that remain, Ctesias, the physician, uses 
no more medical language in his historical work than did his 
contemporary Xenophon, the soldier and historian. So Luke, 
*< the beloved physician ” and companion of Paul, may have written 
the two books which tradition assigns to him, though their Greek 
be no more medical than that of Lucian, “ the travelling rhetorician 
and show-lecturer ”; but the so-called medical language of these 
books cannot be used as a proof that Luke was their author, nor 
even as an argument confirming the tradition of his authorship. 


NOTES 


1 Editorial Note. — The earlier discussion turned on the question whether 
“Luke the physician” (Coloss. 4, 14) was the same Luke to whom tradition 
ascribed the third Gospel and the Acts (Iren., Euseb., Jerome), or, as Erasmus, 
Calvin, and others surmised, another person, expressly distinguished from the 
Evangelist by the designation “‘the physician.” The titles of two 18th century 
dissertations belong to the bibliographical inventory; viz., J. G. Winckler, Dis- 
sertatio de Luca Evangelista medico (Lips. 1736, 4°), and B. G. Clauswitz, De 
Luca Evangelista medico ad Coloss. iv. 14 (Halae Magdeburg. 1740, 4°). The 
former is duly catalogued in the long list of this multitudinous author’s publi- 
cations (e.g., in Meusel), and down to the middle of the roth century it was 
regularly cited in the “ literature ’’ on Luke, but I discover no evidence that 
anybody had seen it in the meanwhile. Clauswitz is likewise unattainable, but 
some of his illustrations of the Evangelist’s medical knowledge are quoted by 
others. 

Wettstein, in his edition of the New Testament (1751; I, 643) wrote: ‘‘ Exer- 
cuisse medicinam Paulus ad Colossenses testatur. Eusebius autem et Hiero- 
nymus addunt fuisse natione Syrum Antiochensem: utriusque non obscura 
prodit indicia in scriptis suis.’ The evidences he adduced of Luke’s profes- 
sional use of terms (especially in Luke 4, 38, Acts 13, 11) became classical, and 
those who plough with his heifer have, as usual, such faith in him that they 
deem it superfluous to look up his references or even read his quotations; other- 
wise some one would have discovered that Galen does not say that physicians 
make a technical distinction between big fevers and small ones, but — in two 
places — that ‘‘ big fever’ is an inaccurate expression (since the nature of a 
fever is not defined in quantitative terms), though common among physicians 
(De comp. medic. per genera, iii. 2, Vol. XIII, pp. 572f. Kithn; De different. 
febrium, i. 1, Vol. VII, p. 275; see also his commentary on Hippocrates, 
A phorism. i, ad Aphor. 11, Vol. XVII. ii. p. 388). Inaccurate expressions are 
quite as likely to be in popular use as to be exclusively professional. In fact, 
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in the 17th century a physician (Guil. Ader, De aegrotss et morbis Evangelicis, 
Toulouse, 1621; reprinted in Critici Sacri, Lond. 1660, Vol. EX, col. 3679 f.), 
writing about the miracles of healing in the Gospels, remarked on Luke 4, 38, 
ouvexouevn wupeT@ peyary, “ Evangelista loquitur ut vulgus, qui magnas 
febres vocat, quas Hippocrates in Epidem. & com. 4. sec. 13. acut. dicit acuéas, 
continuas, causonides, ardentes. Quarum fecit duo genera Galenus: Exquisi- 
tam nempe, vel notham.”’ - 

Till after the beginning of the roth century, Luke’s medical language was a 
standing topic in the principal Introductions to the New Testament. J. D. 
Michaelis (Einleitung in die géttlichen Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 4 Ausg., 
Gottingen, 1788, pp. 1078 f.), citing Clauswitz, adduces wuperds péyas (Luke 
4, 38), dywvla (Luke 22, 43), and dxAv’s (Acts 13, 11), as examples of the 
author’s professional knowledge. J. G. Eichhorn (Einlettung in das Neue Testa- 
ment, 2 Ausg., Leipzig, 1820, p. 625) disposes of these instances with a com- 
monsense observation. See also Winer, Biblisches Realwoerterbuch, 3 Aufl., 
Leipzig, 1848, II, 34 f. 

In the collections from Greek authors to illustrate the New Testament, of 
which the 18th century was prolific, many of the supposed technical medical 
terms in Luke and Acts are illustrated from authors not suspected of medical 
- learning; it would perhaps be possible to match in them all the words in Ho- 
bart’s list which have even a superficial plausibility. 

Learned physicians, who should be the best judges, have seldom contributed 
even their opinions on the question whether Luke was of their guild. The few 
pages which Dr. John Freind (1675-1728) gives to the subject have therefore 
an especial interest, for Freind knew the Greek medical writers not through 
indexes or by skimming their pages for an extraneous purpose, but as both a 
practitioner, and a historian of ancient medicine, and was besides one of the 
most. accomplished Grecians of his time. In his History of Physick from the 
Time of Galen to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century (1725-26), the first part 
of which deals with the Greek physicians, Freind remarks that “ St. Luke’s 
Greek comes nearer to the ancient standard than that of any other of the Evan- 
gelists’’—a superiority which he attributes to Luke’s Greek medical reading; 
and that ‘“‘ no doubt merely because he was a physician, when there is occasion 
to speak of distempers or the cure of them [he] makes use of words more proper 
for the subject than the others do.” Of these peculiarities of Luke’s diction 
Freind gives several illustrations (4 ed., London, 1750, I, 222-225). It is 
noteworthy that among these none of the words and phrases which have 
recently been signalized by laymen as technical terms of Greek medicine are 
mentioned; in fact, no instance of a technical term or technical use of terms 
is adduced. Luke writes wapaXeAupévos instead of wapadurixds, ‘a word 
never used by the ancient Greek Writers ”’ (not particularly medical writers; 
compare the popular use of vedpirixds, Galen, De nat. fac. i. 13 [TI, 31 Kiihn]; 
vorepixds, Galen, De loc. affect. vii. 5 [VIII, 414] — midwife’s and woman’s 
word); éorn 7 puots, ‘‘ more simple and more direct as well as more Physi- 
cal”; la@ro wayvras (instead of dueawOnoav, éowfovro), ‘the word that is 
peculiarly proper for healing ”; of the centurion’s servant, “ St. Luke tells us 
that they found him not only recover’d, but bytaivovra, in perfect health’’; 
so also in Luke 8, 55, éwéorpeve 7d mveUua [her breath came back], “ which 
he puts in, no doubt as being the first sign of coming to life.” ‘‘ The same 
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accuracy of expression we may see in regard to the lame” (Acts 3, 7). In 
Luke’s account of the woman who had the issue of blood (Mark 5, 26, rafotca 
tro rod\dGv larpav xal darayvncaca ra wap’ éautis, kal pndéy wdednOeioa 
GAG paddov els Td xETpov ENModoa), Luke gives these particulars ‘‘ quite 
another turn, and softens the passage very much in regard to his faculty, and 
instead of relating how much she suffered by the several Physicians, or how she 
grew worse upon her remedies, he says only that her distemper was above the 
reach of any of them to remove it; otx toxvoev dm’ ovdevds OeparevOjvat.” 
So also rpocavadwoagca is a more “ proper expression ’’ for paying a doctor’s 
bill than Mark’s daravnoaca (“ squandered.” The miser in Anthol. xi. 171, 
reckons the doctor’s pay and ri voo@v daravG, and concludes that it is cheaper 
to die). 

Freind observes that Basil, ‘‘ whom his own continual illness made a phy- 
sician,”’ has a great many allusions and similes taken from the art; and he is 
inclined to think — as others had done — that the historian Procopius had a 
medical education, “‘ for in some things relating to Physick he is remarkably 
more minute and circumstantial than we find any other historian is,” as he 
shows by numerous examples. 

Mr. J. K. Walker, in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ”’ for 1841 (Part I, pp. 585- 
587), refers to Freind as ‘“‘ Frend, a medical writer ’’ (!), and repeats some of 
Freind’s illustrations, adding others “‘ which show with equal certainty the 
professional bias of the learned Evangelist, that have, as far as I know, escaped 
attention.”’ His list contains: bdpwmrixds, wapadedAupévos, AxAdbs, wapotvopds 
(!), kpacrdAn, cuvexouévn (Luke 4, 38), tacts, wuperots xal dvoevrepia ovur- 
€xdpuevos; Luke’s manipulation of the story of the woman with the issue of 
blood (from ‘‘Frend’s essays”); and the manner of Herod’s (Antipas) death, 
oxwrnxoBpwros (Acts 12, 23). James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 1 ed. 1848; 4 ed. 1880, pp. 1 ff.) regards Luke 4, 38 (cuvexouevn ruper@ 
peyadw), Acts 13, 11 (a4xAbs), and the woman with the issue of blood as con- 
clusive; and Lightfoot (on Coloss. 4, 14) deems a reference to Smith sufficient. 
Hayman (Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. “ Medicine,” Vol. IT [1863], 
pp. 298 f. n.) quotes part of Freind’s examples, without reference to the source. 
Thus the matter stood when Hobart undertook his painstaking investigation, 
designed to prove that the third Gospel and Acts were written by a physician, 
therefore by Luke the companion of Paul, thus giving the discussion a new, 
apologetic turn. 

In his book, and in the subsequent discussion, one consideration of funda- 
mental importance is overlooked. Modern medical terminology is a barbarous 
artificial jargon, consisting partly of terms that have come down from the 
Greeks, in Greek or translated into Latin, partly of invented terms, coined 
after the pattern of the ancient, in a Greek or Latin which is often palpably 
counterfeit. Many medical terms, especially the older ones, have come into 
common use, frequently supplanting, at least in polite discourse, native Eng- 
lish words that mean exactly the same thing; and in recent times various 
agencies of vulgarization have made the lay public acquainted with hundreds 
of doctor’s words, which they use — or abuse — with a self-satisfied feeling 
that they are talking the professional lingo. | | 

Greek scientific terminology is the contrary of all this. Its technical terms 
were native, not foreign; they were not invented, but were real words of the 
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living language, and in considerable part the everyday names for the thing, 
more exactly defined, if necessary, but not diverted from.their meaning. When 
the teachers of medicine had occasion to designate things for which the com- 
mon speech had no satisfactory name, they made descriptive terms from 
common words by derivation or composition, conformably to the genius of the 
language, with that creative freedom in which Greek surpasses all other tongues. 
The meaning of such words, if not their technical definition, was at once evident — 
to every Greek. These were real words, too, and could come into general use 
unhampered by barbarous form or occult significance. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (“Die griechische Literatur,” in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, I, 8, 2 edit. 1907, p. 59), writing of Hippocrates, justly says: ‘‘ Offen- 
bar muss sich erkennen lassen, dass bereits eine ganz scharfe Terminologie ausge- 
bildet ist. Das kann das Griechische (oder vielmehr Ionische) schon so friih, 
zweifellos fiir viele Teile der Naturwissenschaft. Das Latein hat es zu einer 
Terminologie iiberhaupt nur in der Jurisprudenz gebracht; die modernen 
Sprachen bringen es zu keiner, es sei denn, sie borgten bei diesen beiden: sie 
brauchen Kunstworter, Surrogate, statt der lebendigen, unmittelbar bezeich- 
nenden, die das griechische Sprachgefiihl nicht erfindet, sondern findet.” 

The ignoring—or should I say the ignorance ?—of this elementary fact 
has ludicrous consequences. Thus Walker, Hobart, Harnack, Zahn, and 
Moffatt, put down xpatraAn among the words which show Luke to be 
versed in Greek medical literature. But xpatwdAn is not a technical term 
coined by physicians to designate mysteriously the puking and the dizzy 
headache that come after a big dinner and much wine; it is — as these scholars 
might have read in Galen in so many words (xpatwddas .. . wavres oi 
"EXAnves dvoudvovor ras é& olvov BAGBas ris xehadjs, actually quoted in 
full by Wettstein on Luke 21, 31, the verse in which Hobart and his pedisequi 
discover it to be a medical word! ) — the vulgar word for that very vulgar ex- 
perience. Luke did not have to go to medical literature on the diagnosis and 
treatment of the ailment to pick up a word that was, so to speak, lying in the 
gutter, any more than Aristophanes consulted Hippocrates to know what to 
call the consequences of a protracted symposium. And xpairédAy is only a 
peculiarly crass example of a pervasive fallacy in the discussion of Luke’s 
‘technical language.” — G. F. M.] 


2 See, however, Plummer on Luke 6, 1 (Yaxw); 6, 40 (xaraprifw) and 8, 23 (4pumvew, 

‘ fall off to sleep’). As a recently added example should perhaps be mentioned xpnpris, 
Acts 1, 18, which according to Chase, Harnack, and Rendel Harris is to be understood 
not in the sense of ‘ headlong’ but as ‘ swollen,’ like the form wzpyo6es from rluxpnye 
‘ swell,’ which has been conjectured for the passage. (See F. H. Chase in Journal of 
Theological Studies, XTII (1912), 278 ff.; Rendel Harris in American Journal of Theol- 
_ogy, XVIII (1914), 127-131, and the references there given.) But Chase admits that 
‘in a cursory search, I have not discovered any instance of the adjective xpyvfs in 
medical writers in the sense of ‘ swollen,’ ‘ inflamed.’ ” Hobart (p. 186) had already 
collected a number of examples that show the use of the adjective by the doctors in the 
sense of ‘ headlong,’ frequently connected by them with frrws. It is obvious that 
little weight can yet be give to this example. As curiosities may be mentioned the 
arguments drawn from alleged medical language to maintain Luke’s authorship of 
Hebrews (Franz Delitzsch, Commentary, 1857 [Eng. trans., 1868-70]), of the Pastoral 
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Epistles (R. Scott, The Pauline Epistles, 1909, pp. 339-341), or of Second Peter 
(Selwyn, St. Luke the Prophet, 1901, p. 150 n. 1) and Ephesians (sbid., p. 103). 

3 Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 3d edit. Quoted hereafter (with some ref- 
erence to the German) chiefly from the English translation, New York, 1909. See 
especially III, 160 ff., 82f. Harnack, Lukas der Arst, Leipzig, 1906. Quoted (with 
some reference to the German) from the English translation, Luke the Physician, Lon- 
don, 1907. See pp. 13-17, and Appendix I. 

* Hobart, pp. xxxv f. 

5 St. Luke (International Critical Commentary), 1896, pp. Ixiii f. 

* Horae Synopticae, 1899, p. 154; 2d edit., p. 189. 

7 Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1900, II, 9-11. 

8 S. Paul the Traveller, 1900, p. 205; Luke the Physician, 1908, chap. i. 

® Credibility of Acts, 1902, pp. 13 f. 

10 Critical Introduction to the New Testament, 1909, p. 127. 

- 1 The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part II, 1910, pp. 261 ff. (very guarded). 

12 Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 1911, pp. 263 f., 298 fff. 

18 Harnack, Luke The Physictan, p. 14, n. 2; “1 subscribe to the words of Zahn 
[Introduction, III, 146], ‘ Hobart has proved for every one who can at all appreciate 
proof that the author of the Lukan work was a man practised in the scientific language 
of Greek medicine — in short, a Greek physician.’ ”’ 

1 Neue Untersuchungen zur A postelgeschichte, 1911, p.15. (Eng. trans., The Date of 
Acts, 1911, pp. 1 ff.) 

18 Festschrift zur Feier des 450-jdhrigen Bestehens der Unwersitdt Basel, 1910, pp. 16 f. 
This is about the position taken by Stanton. 

16 C. Clemen, Hibbert Journal, VIII (1910), 785 f. Compare the earlier and more 
direct answer of the same author to Harnack’s Lukas in Theologische Rundschau, X 
(1907), 97 ff. 

17 Meyer’s Commentary, Lukas, 8th edit., p. 74. “‘ Eine methodische Sichtung des 
Materials und Zusammenstellung des wirklich Beweisenden wire erwiinscht.”’ 

18 Jiilicher, Einleitung, pp. 407 f. (Eng. trans., pp. 447 f.). 

19 See the articles of P. W. Schmidt and Clemen cited above (notes 15 and 16), and 
the protest of Thumb, quoted below (note 79). See also a few pertinent criticisms by 
Preuschen in Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, XXVIII (1908), col. 1429 ff. 

20 P. 253. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely; e.g., on dxepgov Hobart says 
(p. 185), “‘ This word was very familiar to a physician, being the neuter of ixepgeos, the 
feminine of which, bxepq@n, was the name of the palate,” etc.; (p. 272) “ dxotdvvume is 
peculiar to St. Luke. ... He is the only writer who employs this particular com- 
pound of {évvus for undergirding a ship. . . . The word dxofavvuye was a very com- 
mon one with medical men ” — apparently in the participle, 6 dwefwxds (duh), the 
membrane lining the thorax (pleura). 

21 Plummer, op. cit., p. xiv. J. Naylor, “‘ Luke the Physician and Ancient Medicine,” 
in Hibbert Journal, VII (1909), p. 29. says: “‘ three hundred and sixty out of Hobart’s 
four hundred words were to be found in the Septuagint, and many of them would havé 
been used by any intelligent Greek writing on the same themes.”’ His figures, amount- 
ing to ninety per cent, probably include the Apocrypha. 

2 Josephus und Lucas, lists II and IH, pp. 302 ff. 

%* Thus 40 more of Hobart’s words, or ten per cent more of his list, appear in Josephus 
than in LXX. Krenkel does not include 1 and 2 Macc. with the LXX, and his lists 
are otherwise not quite reliable, but they give a simple and approximate answer to our 
question. 
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™ D. Wyttenbach, Index graecitatis in Plutarchi opera, Leipzig, 1835. Lucianus 
ex recensione Caroli Jacobits, Leipzig, 1836-1841. Vol. IV. Index Graecus. 

35 Tukas der Arst, p. 122 n. 

26 One of them, éréweoev, rests on an inferior reading in Acts 13, 11. 

37 “< Tn this intransitive sense its use seems, with a few exceptions, to be almost alto- 
gether confined to the medical writers, who employ it to describe patients sitting up in 
bed.” (Hobart, p. 11.) But laymen used it in the same way as is shown by the scene 
at the death-bed of Socrates (Plato, Phaedo, 60 B, dvaxaOc{épevos els rv xAlyny ovve- 
xapwe 7d oxédos) and of Philopoemen (Plut. 368 A, cuvayayov pubdts éaurdv dx’ dobe- 
velas avexdictev). Cf. Plut. Alex. 671 D; Xen. Cyneg. 5, 19 (of a hare). 

28 Occurs twice in the parallel passage in Mark and frequently in Greek writers, see 
p. 16. 

29 “ Almost altogether confined to the medical writers, and very seldom used by 
them.’”’ (Hobart, p. 37.) To judge from the examples cited by Hobart it means in 
medical writers to cool off, to have a chill; in Luke it means to expire. So in LXX 
(Judg. 4, 21 9. l., Ezek. 21, 7); Babr. 115, 11; Herodas 4, 20. 

30 “Used in medical language to signify ‘ producing alive, enduing with life.’ ” 
(Hobart, p. 155.) In this sense the word is common in all “‘ profane ” Greek, but Luke, 
in accordance with the idiom of the LXX, uses the word in the sense of ‘ keep alive, 
preserve.’ 

31 yu0arhs occurs in Dion. Hal., Diod., and Strabo; #y6yhs is a much commoner 
word, used by Thuc., Aristoph., Polyb., Luc., Dion. Hal., Dio Cass., Alciphr. a/., and 
by Galen in the two passages cited by Hobart, p. 27. 

22 “ Besides this passage in St. Luke, xA.vdpcov appears to be found in only two other 
Greek authors, viz. Aristophanes and Arrian.”” (Hobart, p. 116.) But Hobart does 
not cite medical parallels for cAuwdprov, xAlyn, kruvldcov or xp48Baros. Both diminutive 
forms occur in M. Anton., Artemidor., and Pollux. 

% No example of this word is quoted by the lexica or by Hobart, p. 152. The latter 
cites Diosc. Mat. med. i. 181, but he uses ovxépopoyv and popéa = ouxamvéa. 

* The word in this spelling is not quoted from the doctors by Hobart, p. 52 f., nor 
is it found elsewhere except in Moeris who condemns it. But dvcevrepia is found in 
Polyb., Joseph., etc., as well as the doctors. | 

35 “The noun édoxAnpla does not seem to be used in the medical writers.”” (Hobart, 
Pp. 193.) 

%6 Acts 3, 7 (Tisch., W. H.). Found elsewhere only in Hesychius. Harnack (p. 191) 
says: “ Dpvdpér is a very rare word (e.g., Passow does not give it); ’’ but he then emends 
(?) opupéy in Hobart’s example (Galen, Medicus, 10 bis) to odvépéy and quotes it as a 
parallel. Z@updy, the reading of Text. Recept. in Acts, /.c. is found in LXX, Joseph., 
Plut., Luc., and other non-medical writers as well as in Galen, /. c. 

37 In some of Hobart’s examples the disease is the subject of 4raXAdcow as in Acts 10, 
12; [Plato] Eryx. 401 C; cf. Soph. Antigone, 422. But in most of them the disease is 
in the genitive as in Joseph. (e.g. Amit. vii. 8, 1, raxéws dwadAayhoecOat Tijs vécou), Luc. 
(e.g. Abdic. 26, i& xal rabrny xal dxdddarre Hon ris vdcov), and other writers. 

38 Eurip., Hipp. 762; Herodot. iv. 60; Plut. Cicero, 47, Cato, 38; LXX (Judges 9, 34) ; 
and in Philo, Diod., ef al. Used in Acts 10, 11; 11, 5 of the corners of the sheet. ‘‘ The 
technical expression in medical language for the ends of bandages.”’ (Hobart, p. 218.) 

%° Cf. Erotian, Lexicon Hippocrat. s.v. axdv@des* a&xdds Abyerar rad Tis &uabpwors 
xat oxorla rept rovs dfOadpobls, ws xal “Opnpos & rij e' ris "Duddos gnoly: []. 127] &xddy 
8° ad rot dx’ dfOadpdy Dov, 4 xpily bxije. 
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40 Luke 9, 38. But the word here means rather ‘ pity’ asin Luke 1, 48 and often 
(over 100 times) in LXX, as is shown by the parallels, Mark 9, 22, Bof@noov oxrd\ayx- 
vobels, Matt. 17, 15, édénoov. For the medical use, see Plut. Quaest. conviv. 682 E, 
quoting Hippocrates. 

41 Used in Prov. 3, 8 as parallel to tacts. 

42 Cf. Suidas: Onpla xal ra Sdxera, exces, UNE ie. Sets. 

43 Luke 8, 44, where it is an intransitive verb. So Plutarch, Consol. ad A poll. 106 F 
(of a river). To judge from the examples in Hobart, pp. 14 ff., repeated by Harnack, 
p. 186, the medical writers used the verb in this sense transitively. Cf. Pollux, IV, 178. 

“ It is to be noted that Ramsay (Luke the Physician, pp. 63 f.) disputes this meaning 
of the verb and the argument drawn from it. It means, he says, simply ‘ fasten upon.’ 
Preuschen also notes that apparently Acts uses the active, but the doctors, when they 
mean ‘ infect,’ use the middle. 

45 E.g. Job 38, 30, raxvnv . . . } xaraBalver Sowep tdéwp péov; Ps. 132, 2 ws ubpoy 

. . 70 xaraBatvoy éxl warywva . . . 3 ws Spécos ’Aepuav % xaraBaivovoa éwi ra Spy 
Zuov; Joseph. Antt. ti. 16, 3 SuBpoe 7’ dx’ obpavod xaréBarvor. 

46 “ Many exx. in Passow s.v. ovvéxw, I. a.” Grimm-Thayer. Cf. note 55. 

47 Hobart (pp. 37 f.) says that this word “is found only once in classical Greek in 
the sense it bears in this passage [Acts 5, 6], ‘ to shroud.’ Eurip. Troad. 378: wéwdots 
guveoradnoay.” But the doctors use the word to mean ‘ bandage,’ ‘ compress,’ ‘ con- 
tract.’ In these or other senses the word occurs in LXX, Luc., Plut., and other writers, 
and in the New Testament in 1 Cor. 7, 29, but not in Luke or Acts. 

48 Luke 21, 23. But it is also in the two parallel passages, Mark 13, 17 and Matt. 
24, 19, and twice besides in Matt. 

49 NauBdavw & yaorpl and ovAAauBdrw alone are common in LXX in this sense. 

50 LXX (Gen. 28, 18, éréxeev Edacov); Plut. Pericl. 16, Edavoy éxcxéovar. 

8 “This compound of rpérev, though often used in medical language, is not em- 
ployed exactly in the same sense as in this passage.’ (Hobart, p. 268.) Cf. Joseph. 
Anit. ii. 14, 1 els dpyiw (wept)rparév; ix. 4, 4 rods wapévras els xapdy wepiérpeve. 

82 This exact phrase occurs in Galen, where it applies to voluntary fasting or dieting. 
In Acts 27, 33 it applies to an enforced fast, perhaps sea-sickness. See Madan in 
Journal of Theological Studies, VI (1904), p. 116. 

8 No exact parallel of this phrase is given by Hobart, p. 60; the nearest, rod xara 
riv Beddovnv rphuaros, means the puncture made by the needle (Galen, Sang. in. arter. 
2 [II, 708]). 

& See for examples, the notes above on dpxal, txpixw, tmBrérw, Swoyoviw, wept- 
Tpéxw, cvort\Xw and compare the following: 


MEDIcAL USE LuKnr’s USE 

dévacxevatw cure (Hobart) | subvert 
BohOea “a current medical term which is applied apparently a nautical term 

to all conceivable objects.”’ (H) 
dvaxeipl{w operate (Hobart) | (middle) slay 
éxdelaw failure of pulse, etc. (M) see Luke 16, 9; 22, 32. 
éraxpodouat of auscultation (M) hear 
éxinuéw be epidemic (Hobart) sojourn 
arbocw roll up a bandage (M) roll up a book 
piryue laceration, rupture (MZ) fall of a house, ruin 
ovvspopt concurrence of symptoms (Hobart) concourse of people 


Tipwpew treat medically, relieve, succour (Hobart) punish 
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The evidence of such words as these is ambiguous, to say the least. Granting that the 
words had a technical sense in the medical profession, would not a doctor be the least 
likely to use them with a different signification ? Would an English physician be more, 
or less, likely than a layman to use in their non-medical sense such common words as 
appendix, eruption, operate, pulse, stool, ward ? 

58 With #» ovvexouévn wuperG peyddA@ substituted by Luke (4, 38) for xupéocouca 
(Mark 1, 30); compare $68 peyédy ovrelxovro, Luke 8, 37. On the former passage Har- 
nack, p, 184, says, ‘‘ the medical writers distinguish between ‘slight’ and ‘ great’ 
fevers; therefore, the epithet ‘ great’ in St. Luke is by no means insignificant.” In 
reply to this we may quote B. Weiss, Das Leben Jesu (Eng. trans., 1894, I, 89 n.): 
‘“‘ This is generally regarded as suggestive of Luke’s calling of physician, without con- 
sidering that by no diagnosis could he determine from Mark’s laconic account under 
which of the kinds of fever distinguished by his Galen this case was to be classed. 
[See note 1.—Ed.] The consideration was much more likely to occur to him that a 
fever to cure which Jesus employed miraculous aid could not be an easy one to get rid 
of.” To judge from quotations in Hobart the doctors used for severe fevers the adjec- 
tives étbs (pp. 32, 53, 127 T&v dkéww dvopatouivwy wuperdy, 178 bis, 210, 233) and 
ogodpés (pp. 56, 71, 178) rather than péyas. Zuvéxouas wuperg is found in Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 15, 5; Oxy. Pap. 896, 33 (316 A.D.) 

The argument for rAfpns Aéwpas is stated thus by Hobart (p. 5): ‘‘ It would seem 
that St. Luke by employing two distinct terms xAfpns \érpas and dexpéds in his ac- 
count of these two miracles intended to draw a distinction between the diseases in each 
case, either that the disease was of a more aggravated type in one case than in the other, 
or else of a different variety. Now we know that leprosy, even as early as the time of 
Hippocrates, had assumed three different forms (4\¢és, Aeben, and pédas), ‘and it is 
probable that in the time of our Lord the disease, as it existed in Palestine, did not 
materially differ from the Hippocratic record of it.’ (See Dict. of the Bible, Art. ‘ Leper.’) 
IAfpns, in this connection peculiar to St. Luke, is frequently thus used in the medical 
writers. Hipp. De arte, 5, xai wAfpees rijs vcou, Hipp. Coac. progn. 187, rAhpees obror 
elot xbov.”” Few of Hobart’s examples are, however, really parallel. Cf. Soph. 
Antig. 1052, rijs vécou xAfpns Edus. 

56 LXX, Prov. 24, 55 (30, 20), 2 Macc. 14, 23; Joseph. Anéf. xi. 5, 2, and often; 
Polyb. viii. 27 (29), 6 et al.; Plut. De Alex. fortuna, 341 C e¢ al.; Philostr. Apollon. vii. 
II, Vii. 39; Epictet. iii. 2,17; Theophr. Hist. plant. i. 1, 3; Dion. Hal. De comp. verb. 
25 ter, et al., illustrating both uses of the word as applied by Luke. For a number of 
other examples, see Wettstein on Luke 23, 41 and Acts 28,6. (The reference Judith 11, 
11, should be Job 11, 11; add Job 27, 6), Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, s. 0. 

57 dvadiddvar éxcorod\qv Oxy. Pap. 237 bis; Fay. Pap. 130; dvadidévar éxiorddiov 
Oxy. Pap. 63, 532; 1295,15; Tebt. Pap. 448; Giss. Pap. I, 69, 4; dvadvddvas werrdxcop 
Oxy. Pap. 1063, and scores of other expressions for delivering receipts, contracts, wills, 
agreements, etc. With Acts 23, 33, compare Oxy. Pap. 486, 11, dvédwxa 7@ xparlory 
tyyeudve Gvaddpiov. Cf. Joseph. Anit. xvi. 10,9; Diod. xi. 45, dvéSwxe rots épdpos ras 
ériorodds. 

88 Strabo has otx &onpos wots several times; Plutarch has otk &onpoe [&xOpwro] 
Philo, pvAx obx Eonuos, and &€ heBipwy lows xal obx dofpwr [xarépwr], Dion. Hal. obx 
dohuwr wartpwr, obx &onuo woes, Achilles Tatius érebOepés re dy xal wédews ob« 
dofpov. If the expression in Acts 21, 39, must be considered the echo of something, it 
is much more natural to compare it with éorw yap obx &onyos ‘EXAfmww wrbdus at the 
beginning of a famous play (Eur. Jon, 8) than with the less similar phrase in the 
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Hippocratean Epistles (Epist. 10, Hercher, pla xoAlwr obx Bonuos). See W. Nestle, “ An- 
klinge an Euripides in der Apostelgeschichte,” in Philologus, LIX (1900), pp. 46 ff. 
Of Josephus Krenkel (p. 249) says that, “‘ bei ihm die Litotes of« &onuos sehr beliebt 
ist,’”’ and gives nine examples. Cf. Lucian, Pseudol. 4, 6eds obx 6 donuéraros, Eurip. 
Herc. Fur. 849, avip 5° obk &onuos. 

59 Of course the letters of Hippocrates are not genuine any more than are the letters 
of other literary and political figures of the classical era in Greece. But in confuting the 
argument of Hobart and his followers I have taken no advantage of the fact that a 
large part of the Hippocratean writings are spurious (Alfred Gudeman, “Literary 
Frauds among the Greeks,” in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, pp. 56 f., 
69). Galen recognized only eleven as genuine (Comm. in Epidem., Praef. ad lib. vi.), and 
speaks of the forgeries as of quite recent date (Comm. in Hippocr. De offic. med., p. 2, 
x6és xal xpqnv). The other medical writers from whom Hobart quotes are “‘ Aretaeus, 
who lived in the first century after Christ, probably in the reign of Nero or Vespasian; 
Galen, A.D. 130-200; and Dioscorides, who lived in the first or second century of the 
Christian era.” (Hobart, p. vii.) It is not likely that their writings were known to 
the almost contemporary evangelist. These objections would probably be met by the 
assertion that ‘‘ Greek medical language was particularly conservative in its character, 
the same class of words being employed in it from the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Galen ”’ (4bid., p. xxx), and that Luke and the other medical writers of his time were 
drawing on the current terminology of their profession. If anything like literary de- 
pendence is to be thought of between Luke and the doctors it must be remembered that 
at least in the case of Galen, from whom so many of the examples are quoted, the re- 
lationship will have to be the other way, for Galen’s date was about 200 A.p. Harnack 
himself recognizes this. In quoting two striking parallels from Galen to the parable 
of the Good Samaritan he says (p. 190 f.): “‘ One might almost imagine that Galen 
had read St. Luke. This is not impossible for he had to do with Christians.’’ Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 518 f., thinks it probable that Galen read the Gospels, and he 
quotes a very interesting fragment in which Galen himself refers to the parables of the 
Christians. 

© Hobart, pp. 54-85; Zahn, p. 147; Harnack, pp. 182-188. 

1 See below, Part I, passim. 

@ Introduction, III, 136, n. 13. 

® Lobeck, Phryn. p. go. 

% Lucian, Soloec. 6. But xax&s éxovras of Mark 1, 32, 34 becomes do0e0bvras in 
Luke 4, 40, and écxdrws éxe: of Mark 5, 23 becomes &révnoxer, Luke 8, 42. 

6 Lobeck, Phryn. p. 201. 

66 In the same passage, Luke substitutes Oeparebw for Mark’s dpedéw, though the latter 
was according to Hobart (p. 2) ‘‘in constant use in medical writers asopposed to BAdrrw,” 
and the former “ in the strict sense as a medical term means ‘ received medical treat- 
ment’ ” (Ramsay, Luke the Physician, p. 17), a meaning that it will not possibly bear 
in this passage in Luke. Note the correct use of these two words in the two texts of 
Tobit 2, ro. 

67 See Ropes, James, p. 305. 

¢8 For some others of these words in Matt. and Mark Hobart himself supplies medical 
examples, e.g. d&xnfow (p. 37), &ppworos (pp. 22, 46, 203), diwArliw (p. 239), xbucvor 
(p. 230), rupicow (pp. 31, 33, 85, 98, 121, 196, 213, 272). 

69 Note also the suggestion of Burkitt, Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 159 n, 
in regard to Matt. 5, 29, 30: “‘ It seems to me probable that Luke the Physician pre- 
ferred to leave out the metaphor of amputation.” 
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7 It is of just this verse that Harnack (p. 184) says that Luke “ has, therefore, an 
interest in methods of healing.” It is of the next verse that Zahn (p. 147) says, “‘ It 
is Luke alone . . . who notes that the healing was accomplished by the laying on of 
hands (4, 40), where mention of this act is not made in Matthew (8, 16) or in Mark 
(1, 34).” 

11 This point will be discussed in Part II. 

7 Notice also that the reed which in Mark 15, 19 is used to beat Jesus on the head 
is in Matt. 27, 29 put in his right hand as a mockery of the regal sceptre. In the saying 
on offences occurring twice in Matthew, once the warning is against an offending eye 
or hand (18, 8, 9), once against an offending right eye or right hand (5, 29, 30). The 
first version of the doublet is apparently from Mark (9, 43-47), the second form pre- 
sumably from Q. Shall we say then that Q here shows a doctor’s interest, or that John 
does because in the account of Malchus’ ear he like Luke names it as the right ear 
(John 18, 10)? John (5, 5; 9, 1) also indicates the duration of diseases that Jesus 
cured, and exact data relative to recovery (4, 52, cf. 11, 39). 

And even were such details more numerous in Luke than in the parallels the motive 
might well be literary rather than medical. So the Chronicler in editing the books of 
Kings adds the exact year when Asa “ was diseased in his feet ” (1 Kings 15, 23 = 2 
Chron. 16, 12), and the fact that Uzziah’s leprosy ‘“‘ broke forth in his forehead ” 
(2 Kings 15, 5 = 2 Chron. 26, 19), all of which embellishments are purely literary 
according to Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 234. Such changes of Mark by Luke, Wernle 
calls simply legendary. See his comments in Die synoptische Frage, pp. 28, 29, 33; 
on Luke 4, 33; 6,6; 22, 50 respectively. 

73 The best parallels to the features of Mark not found in Luke in these two cases of 
possession are in the two authorities on epilepsy that Harnack (p. 187, n. 1) refers to 
in Hobart (p. 17 f.), viz. Hippocrates, Morb. sacr., I, 592 f., Kiihn, and Aretaeus, Sign. 
morb. acut. i. 5, cf. Sign. morb. diut.i. 4. The following are the Greek words: 


Mark (but not Luke) HIPPOCRATES 
&Xadov &dwvds tori 
ddplfe, adplt{wy (Luke pera &dpod) ddpte, ddpds && rod oréuaros epee 
rplfer rods dd6vras ol ddévres curnpelxace 
éxi rijs yijs éxuAlero rotate woot Aaxrive 
a@oel vexpds avaBrN\te Goxep drodvhoKxwy 
dud wavrds vuxrds xaltuépas . . . Fvxpdtwr & vuxr&y Bog xal xéxpayer Ta wey vixrwp Ta 
bé ued’ Huépay 


xaraxéxrrwy éavrov AlOots 
rod dats xai els rip abrov EBadey xalelstdara del re &xatpov SpGvres 


ARETAEUS 
K@pov Bapvhxoor 
Enpalverat relowals revos alaPhatos 
dca wayros vuxros xal hyuépas &ypurvoe 
é&x r&v pynuelwy (Luke é rijs xé\ews) &drOpwrot, dplxroe 


Hippocrates also describes the effects of the “ sacred disease ” on patients of different 
ages, including those ‘‘ with whom it has grown up and increased since youth (amd 
wadlov).” Cf. & waidcd0ev in Mark. Note also that Luke 9g, 39, substitutes the simple 
AauBéaver for Mark’s technical term for cateleeey xaradhéSy (9, 18; see references to 
Celsus in Swete ad loc.). 
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% Werle, Die synoptische Frage, p. 24, says of this passage; “‘ Die Erzihlung vom 
Epileptischen, die bei Mr 16 Verse umfasst, erzihlt Lc in 7 Versen, da ihre Einzel- 
heiten ihn nicht interessierten.”’ 

78 Ramsay in general accepts the medical language of Luke, but the proof of it drawn 
from Luke’s changes in Mark he does not ‘‘ remember to have seen adequately dis- 
cussed.” His own treatment of these will scarcely supply the want. He says (Luke 
the Physician, p. §7 f.): 

‘“‘ Even in passages that have been taken over by Luke from the Source which we 
still possess almost in its original form in the Gospel of Mark, wherever there occurs 
any reference to illness or to the medical treatment of sick persons, Luke almost in- 
variably alters the expression more or less, as in v, 18 he changes the term “ a paralytic ” 
of Mark ii, 3 to “‘ a man who was paralysed.”” He could hardly ever rest satisfied with 
the popular untrained language used about medical matters by Mark. 

“In some cases the change does not imply really more than is contained in the 
original Source, and amounts only to a more scientific and medically accurate descrip- 
tion of the fact related in the Source. But in other cases a real addition to knowledge 
is involved, as appears, e.g., from the following examples: 

“x, Mark iii, 1 speaks of a man with a withered hand; Luke vi, 6, adds that it 
was the right hand: the medical mind demands such specification. 

“2. Luke viii, 27 adds to Mark v, 2 that the possessed man had for a long time 
worn no clothes: this was a symptom of the insanity that a physician would not will- 
ingly omit. 

“3. In Luke viii, 55, the physician mentions that Jairus’ daughter called for food 
(cf. Mark v, 42). Various other examples occur.” 

Of the three examples given by Ramsay in this passage the first has been considered 
above; the second is a case where Luke according to his custom (see Part II) anticipates 
a detail which needs explanation in the sequel, the symptom of nakedness is implied 
in the iuarcopévoy of Mark 5, 15; the last is apparently a mistake, for the request 
that food be given to the girl is found in Mark 5, 43, as well asin Luke. Pfleiderer has 
curiously enough made just the converse mistake by overlooking the passage in Luke. 
He says (Primitive Christianity, II, 23) that Mark alone has preserved this little touch 
of realism. It is moreover Jesus, not Jairus’ daughter, who in both Gospels calls for 
food for her. 

76 Out of Hobart’s list of more than 400 words I find only five which he speaks of as 
altogether or nearly limited in use to medical writers. In three of them he is followed 
by Harnack (pp. 188, 193 f.). These three have already been examined above: dvaxa- 
Bifw (note 27); épbxw (note 29); cveréAd\w (note 47), and found unsatisfactory. An- 
other case of Hobart’s is &xoxiw, of which he says (pp. 80f.): ‘‘ With respect to this 
word it is remarkable that outside of the LXX its use in the transitive sense, ‘ to 
strengthen,’ is confined to Hippocrates and St. Luke. All other writers who employ 
it do so in the intransitive sense, ‘ to prevail,’ ‘ be strong.’ ’ But in its transitive sense 
the word occurs apparently only once in Hippocrates (Lex), but in the LXX more 
than fifteen times, while in Luke it is found only in the very doubtful passage, [Luke] 
22, 43,44. In Acts 9, 19, on the other hand, it is used in its common intransitive sense. 
The fifth example is ed@opéw, Luke 12, 16, ‘be fruitful,’ of which Hobart (p. 144) says, 
“used in this sense by St. Luke, Hippocrates and Galen only.” But it is used in this 
sense in Josephus B. J. ii. 21, 2 and Philostratus, Apollon. vi. 39; Imag. ii. 34 (cited 
by Schmid, Atticismus, IV, 358), and in Geopon., Greg. Nyss., and other later writers. 
In Lucian (Lexiph. 15) it is used in a different sense of ships (though Passow confuses 
this with the New Testament passage). 
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Harnack makes this claim of one other word, but with as little foundation as the 
cases already considered. He says (p. 178; cf. Moffatt, p. 299 n.): “‘ Nor is it without 
significance that the heat is described as 6épym; for this word, rare, I believe, in ordinary 
use, and only found here in the New Testament, is among physicians the general term 
-used for Oepyérns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by very numerous examples.” But an 
investigation of the actual occurrence of the two synonyms shows that while in Plato 
and Aristotle 6épun occurs less often than Gepudrns, it occurs more often than Oepyuérys in 
Greek comedy and lyric poetry, in LXX, in Plutarch and Lucian (see p. 66); it occurs 
also in Josephus, Aristides and Aelian, and according to Lobeck (Phryn. p. 331) in 
Ctesias, Pherecrates, Philo, Arrian, etc. It should be observed also that Gepuérns 
occurs frequently in medical writings, as in Galen, Humor. comm. ii. 22 (XVI, 283) bés, 
and passages cited in Hobart, pp. 67, 81, 82, 83, etc. 

With regard to the expressions xaradepdpevos bxvp Balet and xarevexbels dxd rod 
trvov, Acts 20, 9, Harnack (p. 180), says: ‘“ Hobart has (pp. 48 ff.) pointed out that 
this word, peculiar to St. Luke in the New Testament, is so usual in medical phraseology 
(and only in it) for ‘ falling asleep’ that the word ‘sleep’ is often omitted... . 
Passow also only gives medical authorities for caragdépeoOar and xaradgopa in the sense 
of sleep.” But Wettstein alone gives examples from Aristotle, Josephus, Diodorus, Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Alexander, Herodian, Parthenius, and Eustathius. On the other hand 
Thayer (s. v.) considers both expressions in Acts to have a different meaning from that 
found in the doctors and other “ profane authors.” 

The best illustrations of words not found outside the writings of Luke and the doc- 
tors, cvyxupla (“ rare,” Hobart, p. 30) and dywrepixés (“ very rare,”’ Hobart, p. 148), 
appear to have been overlooked by Hobart’s followers. Except for later writers these 
words are cited from no other sources. See also List 4, p. 19. 

™ Introduction, III, 162,n. 5. In the German, ‘“‘Worten und Rede weatunsey die 
nur auch bei den Medicinern gebriuchlich sind.” 

78 It is doubtful whether the argument for the medical language of Luke gains much 
from the fact that the examples used are sometimes found only in Luke among New 
Testament writers. It is with particular emphasis that Hobart and Moffatt star words 
peculiar to Luke, and Hammack and Zahn remark frequently, “‘ occurs in the New 
Testament only in the Lukan writings,” “is not met again in the New Testament,” 
“here only in the New Testament.,’”’ etc. It must be confessed that in all lexical study 
of the New Testament such facts have played an important part; but it seems to the 
present writer that their significance has been greatly overestimated. It must be re- 
membered that the New Testament is, linguistically at least, a merely accidental col- 
lection of a very limited number of books, on a considerable variety of subjects. Asa 
result the words peculiar to any New Testament writer (as may be seen from the lists 
in the Appendix to Thayer’s Lexicon) are many of them words common in all periods 
of Greek writing, and typical neither of the vocabulary nor even of the grade of culture 
of the author. The words characteristic of a New Testament writer are a very different 
kind of list, and cannot be determined without reference to the LXX and profane Greek 
as well as to the other writers in the New Testament. If Luke’s medical knowledge 
is to be proved by his diction, the proof examples should be shown to be both char- 
acteristically Lukan in this sense and characteristically medical. What words belong 
to the latter category it is difficult for us to know to-day. Perhaps it is safe to assume 
that the early glossaries to Hippocrates include the terms in his works which would be 
obscure to a layman in the age of Luke. Of over 1700 such words in the combined index 
of Franz’s edition (Leipzig, 1780) of the glossaries by Erotian, Galen, and Herodotus, 
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only one word, darplBa», is cited as a medical term in Luke by Hobart (p. 221; on 
p. 16f. he declines to take wvefua, Luke 8, 55, in the sense of “ respiration ” which the 
glossaries give it for Hippocrates). See also note 39. 

7° Cf. A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, Strassburg, 
IQOI, pp. 225 f. 

“Fiir Quellenuntersuchungen innerhalb der hellenistichen Literatur ergibt sich 
noch ein anderer Grundsatz: man darf den Wortschatz zweier oder mehrerer Schrift- 
steller, sofern er dem Bestand der xocwh zugeschrieben werden muss, nicht beniitzen, 
um die Abhingigkeit des einem von anderen daraus zu folgern. ... Dass Lukas eine 
Reihe medicinischer Ausdriicke gebraucht, die bei Hippokrates und andern Aerzten 
sich finden, beweist kein Studium der medicinischen Schriften, sondern héchstens die 
Kenntnis der itiblichen medicinischen Terminologie: aber manche der Ausdriicke wie 
éxev & yaorpl (vgl. neugr. éyyacrpévoua), &yxvos (neugr. ebenso), oretpa, oder Be- 
Advn (letzeres statt padls fiir die Nadel des Chirurgen, neugr. SeAd») sind jedenfalls 
so allgemein gebrauchte Bestandteile der gesprochenen Sprache gewesen, dass ihnen 
tiberhaupt kein Wert fiir quellenkritische Feststellungen zukommt.” 

80 Kennedy, Sources of New Testament Greek, pp. 32 f.; cf. pp. 63 f. 

& See the word lists throughout this work. Schmid says (Aéticismus, IV, 659): 
*‘ Dass die Schriften des Hippokrates auch von Nichtmedicinern in der Atticistenzeit 
noch gelesen wurden, zeigen mehrfache Entlehnungen einzelner Ausdriicke des H. bei 
unseren Autoren; sie waren nie vergessen; aber einen stirkeren Einfluss auf die 
Diktion der Atticisten hat H. nicht geiibt; nur eine vox Hippocratea, apa:érns, kommt 
bei mehreren von ihnen vor.” 

& Gotzeler, De Polybii elocutione, p. 15 f., cited by Schmid, J. c. Wunderer in his 
Polybios-Forschungen, Part I (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 88 f., also finds evidence of medical 
knowledge in phrases and proverbial expressions of the historian. Although he con- 
fesses that the Hellenistic age was characterized by a “‘ Verallgemeinerung der medici- 
nischen Kentnisse,’’ even among the laymen, he adds, “ Polybios legt tiberall, wie ich 
an den bemerkenswerten Vergleichen zeigen werde, besonderes Interesse fiir medici- 
nische Fragen an den Tag und muss in der That eingehende medicinische Studien nicht 
bloss in der Jugend, sondern auch wahrend der Abfassung seines Geschichtswerkes 
gemacht haben.” 

& Th. Beck in Correspondenz-Blatt fiir Schweizer. Aerste, XXXV (1905), No. 24. 

% On medical language in Seneca, for example, see K. F. H. Marx, “ Uebersichtliche 
Anordnung der die Medizin betreffenden Ausspriiche des Philosophen L. Ann. Seneca,” 
in Abhandl. d. kinigl. Gesellschaft der Wissensch. 2u Gittingen, XXII (1877); C. S. 
Smith, Metaphor and Comparison in the Epistulae ad Lucilium of L. Annaeus Seneca, 
Baltimore, 1910, pp. 39 ff., 100 ff.; D. Steyns, Etude sur les métaphores et les comparai- 
sons dans les euvres en prose de Sénéque le philosophe, Gand, 1907. 

8 Wendland, Urchristliche Literaturformen, p. 335, asserts: ‘‘ Aber diese [irztlichen] 
Kenntnisse gehen nicht tiber das Mass hinaus, das bei gebildeten Laien vorauszusetzen 
ist. Eine umfassende, meist fiir ein weites Publikum bestimmte medizinische Litera- 
tur, darunter zahlreiche von Laien verfasste Schriften, auch dffentliche medizinische 
Vortrige haben eine gewisse Vertrautheit mit arztlicher Kunst und Terminologie ver- 
breitet. Philos Kenntnisse auf dem Gebiete gehen erheblich weiter als die unseres 
Autors [Lukas], und doch ist er kein Arzt gewesen.”’ 

86 Hobart, p. xxxvi; cf. Plummer, p. lxiv. 

8? The necessity of comparative evidence is recognized by Zahn (Introduction, ITI, 
130 n. 1) in a similar linguistic argument — the alleged dependence of Luke on Jose- 
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phus — but he does not seem to have applied the principle to his own arguments on 
the dependence of Luke on the medical writers. In refuting the argument of Krenkel, 
he says: ‘“ His method is not to be commended. . : . The only list of words which 
really belongs here is that of the words common to Luke and Josephus, not found in 
the LXX. And this would be significant only if very familiar words were excluded, such 
as are found quite universally in literature since Homer.” And he suggests that “ it 
would be necessary to compare other authors known not to be dependent on Josephus, 
who might show points of resemblance to Luke in content and form,” such as Philo, 
Polybius, and the historians that followed, down to Herodian. “If this extended in- 
vestigation should show a special resemblance between Luke and Josephus in language 
and style,’’ it still could be explained otherwise than by interdependence. 

Zahn goes so far in this inconsistent attitude toward the theories of Krenkel and 
Hobart that he even rejects the same example when proposed by the former, but ac- 
cepts it as an argument from the latter. I refer to his treatment of parallels to abrérra: 
yevouevor, Luke 1, 2. He says (Introduction, ITI, 82 f.,n. 5): “ Luke’s language does 
show the most striking resemblance to that of the medical writers from Hippocrates to 
Galen, as has been conclusively shown by Hobart. This is noticeably true in the pro- 
logue. . . . Hobart cites from Galen not less than 11 instances of abrérrys -yevdpevos, 
ylvec$at, yeviocOa.”” But a few pages later (p. 130, n. 1) he rejects Krenkel’s list of 
parallels to Luke from Josephus because it contains very familiar words, “‘ such as 
are found quite universally in literature since Homer. . . . In this class belongs also 
abréxrns, Luke 1, 2, upon which Krenkel (pp. 55, 56, 305) lays weight; whereas it is 
used by Herodotus, iv. 16; Polybius, i. 4, 7, iii. 4, 13, and frequently — generally with 
ylveoOa, as in Luke.” 

88 Schmid, Atticismus, I, 431 n., says: “ Es giebt wahrscheinlich keinen griechischen 
Prosaiker, dessen Wortvorrat reichhaltiger wire, als derjenige des Lucian. Die Zahl 
der von ihm angewendeten Worter betrigt beiliufig 10,400 (bei Plato etwa 9,900, bei 
Polybius etwa 7,700).”” For the size of Luke’s vocabulary, see above, Chapter I. 
Schmid is, however, scarcely right in assigning to Lucian a larger vocabulary than any 
other Greek prose writer. Plutarch apparently uses more than 15,000 words according 
to a rough calculation in Wyttenbach’s Lexicon. 

89 Hobart (p. xxxi) notes that both Luke and the medical writers came from Asia 
Minor. 

*0 Some of Clemen’s arguments are of interest: 

“ Truly the author of these writings employs some medical terms in their technical 
sense, but in a few cases he uses them in such a way as no physician would have done. 
E.g. in the description of Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane his sweat is compared with 
OpduBor atuaros xaraBalvovres trl riv yay, i.e. not with great drops of blood, as the 
English version has it, but with clots of blood, which here of course not even for com- 
parison’s sake can be thought of.” ‘Could a Greek physician represent the good 
Samaritan (Luke 10, 34) as pouring on the wounds of the man who had fallen among 
robbers oil and wine?” (Hibbert Journal, VIII (1910), pp. 785 f.). On dwxéxecay 
Aewl5es, Acts 9, 18, he writes: ‘“‘Ein Arzt musste doch wissen, dass dabei nichts vom 
Auge abzufallen braucht.” (Theol. Rundschau, X (1907), p. 102.) 

% At the beginning of his treatise “‘On the Natural Faculties ’’ Galen explicitly 
deprecates and renounces the use of technical terms: “ We, however, for our part, are 
convinced that the chief merit of language is clearness, and we know that nothing 
detracts so much from this as do unfamiliar terms; accordingly we employ those terms 
which the bulk of people (of roAdol) are accustomed to use.” [Brock’s translation, in 
Loeb Classical Library, p. 3.] 


EXCURSUS 


MEDICAL TERMS IN LUCIAN * 


THE object of this study is to investigate the diction of Lucian for 
medical terms after the manner adopted by Hobart, Harnack, and 
Zahn for Luke. 

Of the 400 words in Hobart’s index, 300 appear in the index to 
Lucian. It would be natural to suppose that there are 100 words in 
Lucian but not in Luke that could with equal propriety be called 
medical terms, so that the total size of his medical vocabulary would 
be no smaller than that of Luke.! 

Of the 100 specially selected examples chosen by Zahn and Har- 
nack, nearly half are found in Lucian’s works. They are so marked 
“‘ Luc.” in the lists above, but it will be worth while to quote a few 
of the cases in full: 


aroybxecv is used in Luke 21, 26 in the meaning ‘ faint, fail,’ and is cited by 
Harnack (p. 197) and Zahn (p. 161) as a medical term. ‘‘ But medical writers 
use adropixew of being chilled, not of swooning or expiring.” (Plummer, ad. 
loc.) See the examples in Hobart, p. 166. So Lucian, Vit. auct. 25, and else- 
where, uses it of limbs growing cold or stiff, like Niobe’s. 

Lucian, Dial. mar. 7, dvopOwoas 5é abrhv 6 ‘Epufs yuvatxa rayxadny addts 
éxolnoe, referring to the restoration of the heifer Io to the form of a woman. 
“* avopOobv likewise is the usual medical word for the restoring of the members. 
or parts of the body to their natural position.”’ (Harnack, p. 189, referring to 
the story of Luke 13, 11 ff.) 

In Lucian, Ocyp. 45, the lame (xwAds 41) attendant is called birnpérns? adb- 
vatos yoyyliwv yépwv. ‘ The man of Lystra, lame from his mother’s womb, 
is described as an amp ddvvaros tots wooly (Acts xiv, 8). See the medical 
examples for adivaros in Hobart, p. 46.”” (Harnack, p. 193.) 

Lucian, Herm. 86, rocabrnv axnddy drocecdpevos® ray dupatwv. ‘Hobart, 
pp. 44 f. shows that axAvs, according to Galen, is a distinct disease of the eyes.” 
(Harnack, p. 193). 

Lucian, Tox. 43, 6 A\éwy dels éxetvov hulvira. Cf. Luke 10, 30, of Agoral 
axnrOov adéevres Huavy. On uOvns, see above, p. 56, note 31. This, and 
not yarns as Harnack says (p. 190), is the word used by Galen. 

Lucian, Philopseud. 11, dd éxldvns bnxOevra . . . 7d Onplov daxety. ‘The 
fact that the viper (€xidva) is called @npiov is not without significance; for 
this is just the medical term that is used for the reptile. . . . Hobart further 


* For the notes on this chapter see below, pp. 71 f. 
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remarks (loc. cit., p. 51) that ‘ Dioscorides uses O@npiddynxros to signify bitten 
by a serpent ’”’ (Harnack, p. 178). Similarly in Lucian’s Dipsades a reptile 
like the éxdva (4) is called @nplov (6), rluwxpac8ar is used of the swelling from 
the bite (4) as in Acts 28, 6 (cf. Hobart, p. 50, Harnack, p. 179), and other 
medical details are mentioned with apologies to the medical poet Nicander (9). 

Lucian, Dial. mar. 11, 2, O€pun ard Tov wipos. Cf. Acts 28, 4. “‘ Nor is it 
without significance that the heat is described as O€pun; for this word, rare, I 
believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in the New Testament, is among 
physicians the general term used for #epuérns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by very 
numerous examples.”’ (Harnack, p. 178.) Asa matter of fact the doctors use 
Geppdorns also, e.g. Galen, Humor. comm. ii. 22 (XVI, 283 bts). See above, p. 62, 
note 76. 

Lucian, Dial. mort. 28, 2, orelpa kal &yovos dteréXecas. On oretpa see Zahn, 
p. 160. With the construction of dsaredéw (“ very much used in medical lan- 
guage ” — Hobart, p. 278) compare douror dtaredetre, Acts 27, 33 in List D 


above (p. 45). 
Lucian, Dial. meretr. 2, 4, és brvov karnvéxOnv. Cf. Acts 20, 9, katradhepdpevos 
tarvw Babet* . . . xarevexOels Ard tov brvov. “ Passow only gives medical 


authorities for xaradépeo@ax in the sense of sleep; cf. the multitude of instances 
quoted by Hobart (from Hippocrates to Galen), some of which closely coincide 
with the passage we are considering.”’ (Harnack, p. 180.) One of Hobart’s 
instances has xarevexOevras els barvov, but none use bxvw or ard Tov brvov. 

** Let it be observed that Luke avoids the following terms for sickness which 
are not customary with medical men, padaxla, Bacavos, BacavifecOat (Matt. iv, 
24, Vili, 6, ridiculed by Lucian, Solvoec. 6).”” (Zahn, p. 160.) 

Lucian, Vera hist. i. 22, ovANGBy Oo EuBpvoy. For ovAX\apuBarvw without 
éy yaorpi of conception see Luke 1, 24, 36; Zahn, p. 160. 

Lucian speaks of lunatics, Philopseud. 16, karawimrovras pds THY aEdYnV 

. kal &ppod® miuwdapévous Td ordua. Tox. 24, éheyero 6é kal kararinrew 
apes THY cedAnynv abfavonernyv. ‘ Kararix7w— here only in the New Testa- 
ment — can also be vouched for from medical language (Hobart, pp. 50 f.).” 
(Harnack, p. 179.) ‘‘ Karazimrrev, peculiar to St. Luke, is used of persons 
falling down suddenly from wounds, or in epileptic fits.” (Hobart, p. 50.) 


Though all these general observations are significant, yet for any 
comparison of Lucian with Luke it would not be fair to match the 
whole extent of Lucian’s writings against Luke’s work of only 150 
pages. One point in Hobart’s argument is that his “ examples are 
very numerous considering the extent of St. Luke’s writings.”” Are 
the ‘‘ medical terins ” of Lucian as numerous proportionately as the 
medical terms of Luke ? ° 

To answer this question a small section of Lucian was examined 
more minutely for comparison. Three pieces, the Alexander, the 
second part of the True History, and the Death of Peregrinus were 
chosen purely on the basis of subject matter as forming a kind of 
parallel to Luke’s stories of miracles and travel and martyrdom. 
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The total extent of these three writings of Lucian is about half that 
of the works of Luke. 

In this limited section of Lucian were found about 115 of the 
words considered medical by Hobart, or over one-fourth of his entire 
list. It was also found that these words occur about half as often 
in this section of Lucian as they do in Luke’s work of twice the size. 
In other words, the frequency of occurrence of these words is about 
the same in the two writers. And this fact is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that many words are included which are 
distinguished by Hobart as especially frequent in Luke and used 
by him much oftener than by other New Testament writers.® 

Still more remarkable are the figures for that other class of words 
on which Hobart lays so much weight — the words peculiar to Luke 
in the New Testament. About 75 of this class, or about one-fourth 
of all the words starred by Hobart, are found in the section of Lucian 
examined, and, as for frequency of occurrence, it actually appears 
that these words “ peculiar to Luke ” occur at least twice as often 
in Lucian as they do in Luke himself. The times of occurrence of 
these 75 words in the three writings are very nearly as follows: 


Duke@s.o5e% dete aisensbcieseet cesses 50 

Lucian (section the size of Luke or Acts).. 150 
But of course it is not necessary to limit our study of medical 
terms in Lucian to those words which happen also to occur in Luke. 
The parallel should be made quite independently of Luke, but after 
the manner and method of Hobart, Harnack, and Zahn, especially 
the two last. Accordingly, from the 75 pages of Lucian examined, 
I have formed four lists of words corresponding to the four lists 
formed for Luke from the examples of Harnack and Zahn. In ad- 
dition I have compiled a fifth list of the kind already suggested,’ of 
words whose use in extant writers seems to connect Lucian with Hip- 
pocrates and the doctors. It will be remembered that such a list 
has not been produced for Luke. Those who put weight on the 
evidence of words in Luke but not in the other New Testament 
writers will observe that these words occur neither in Luke nor, with © 
few exceptions, elsewhere in the New Testament.® 
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A. GENERAL WORDS 


1. Words of rare occurrence but found in medical writers. 
2. Words used frequently by doctors, or akin to such words. 
3. Words used by doctors as technical terms. 


dvaxaivw, cf. Hobart, p. 33. 

évidw, Aret. al. 

amapraw 

yaXaxrwons, Hipp. 

yepovriov, Hipp. al. 

diatra, ‘ diet,’ Hipp. 

dtarvéw, cf. Hobart, p. 236. 

diaonmw, Theophr. Hist. plant. 

duepeidw, cf. Hobart, p. 280. 

éyxpiw, of eye salve, Rev. 3, 18. 

évreptwyvn, Hipp., Arist., Theophr. 

éEwpos, Hipp. al. 

érténuia, cf. Hobart, p. 188. 

KarakNlots, ‘a way of lying in 
bed,’ Hipp., cf. Hobart, p. 69. 

xaTomu, Hipp. al. 

xadous, ‘ cautery,’ Heb. 6, 8. 

Kotdaivw, of ulcers, Hipp. 

‘KodXa, cf. Hobart, p. 128. 

Kopwvn, ‘apophysis of a bone’ 
(term. tech.). 

Kpaots 


poNtLBduvos, Hipp. al. 

d6évuvos, cf. Hobart, pp. 218 f. 

dutxdAwdns, Theophr., Caus. plant. 

TapaBiw 

mwepirvéw, cf. Hobart, p. 236. 

oxéfis, of medical examination, 
Hipp. 

oxevaorés, cf. Hobart, p. 232. 

oxida, Hipp. al. 

ovyKko\\dw, cf. Hobart, p. 128. 

ouvayuryels, a kind of muscle, 
Hipp. 

Tpuraw, Hipp. al. 

TvpBn, Hipp. al. 

brepripmrAnu, Hipp. al., cf. Ho- 
bart, p. 107. 

bromiprAnut, cf. Hobart, p. 107. 

vrori@w | 

droppirrw, rare outside of Lucian, 
but found in Galen. 

xaivw, cf. Hobart, p. 33. 


B. MeEpDIcAL Worps* 


édeEvbappuaxoy, medical writers 

avad\dw 

a&oapxos, Hipp. al. 

youdios 

€\d€Bopos (EANEBopitw ) 

éuéw, Rev. 3, 16 

Onhn 

Kwvdpwpov (kwvapwptvos), Rev. 
18, 13 


KodoKvvOn (KoNoKbvOwos ), Diosc. 
al. 

KUT ps 

KUW 

NUSw 

paddxn, medical writers 

peNayxor\éw 

unpds, Rev. 19, 16 

abeXos 

TOY Wy 


* Diseases, medicines, and parts of the body. 
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C. Orprnary Worps USED IN A MEDICAL SENSE * 


&xorov (sc. ddppaxov), ‘ painkiller,’ Alex. 22. Cf. Galen’s work, 
wept &xomwy, and elsewhere in Galen. 

dppoyn, ‘joint’ of the body, Alex. 14. Only Galen XIX, 460, cf. ITI, 
734, ed. Kihn, are cited in the lexica for this meaning. 

a&prnpia, ‘ wind pipe,’ Alex. 26. Frequently so in the doctors. 

dinyéouar, of the post mortem account, Peregr. 44. Cf. Hobart, 
pp. 229 f. 

dpiubs, of drugs, Peregr. 45. Hipp., Theophr., Diosc., Galen. In 
Hipp. Fract. 769 it is used without @dppaxoy in the same sense. 

éxtoxoméw, of medical examination, Peregr. 44. So used by Galen.® 

orpoviioy, as name of a plant, Alex.12. ‘‘ Name of plant in Hipp., 
Theophr., Diosc., et al.’’ (Passow, s.v.). Contrast Luke 12, 6. 

Yuxpbv (without téwp), ‘cold water,’ Peregr. 44. Hippocr. et al. 
So Matt. 10, 42, but not Mark 9, 41, nor in Luke. 


D. LONGER EXPRESSIONS 


muperos para opodpes, Peregr. 44. 

Aevxds THY xpbav, Alex. 3. 

vexpixas THY xpbav éxew, Peregr. 33. 

KOLA?) 7) xELp 

els paviay éuBaddw, Alex. 30.1 

Gouros éxabéfero, Vera hist. ii. 24. Cf. Acts 27, 33. 

dtareAéw xpwpevos, Alex. 5. Cf. Galen, Comp. med. sec. loc. vii. 2 
(XII, 19, Kithn), dappdxots xpwpevor dtared@ouy, cited by Hobart, 
p. 278. 

oxwrnkwv Séoas, Alex. 59. ‘‘ oxwdné is used both of worms in sores 
and of intestinal worms,’’ Hobart, p. 43, quoting this passage. 

avatoOnras éxev, Vera hist. ii. 1. Hipp. 

ouppbw 7rd ordua, tbid., li. 1. Hipp. 

6 tarpds weraxdnOeis, Peregr. 44. ‘‘ These two compounds of xadéw 
[eioxadéw, weraxadéw], peculiar to St. Luke, were used in medical 
language for ‘ to call in’ or ‘send for’ a physician,” Hobart, 


pp. 219 f.4 
* By both Lucian and the medical writers. 
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E. SPECIAL List CONNECTING LUCIAN AND THE 


MEDICAL WRITERS !2 


1. Words apparently found elsewhere only in the medical 


writers. 


2. Words found in no writer before Polybius except Hippocrates. 


ddéa Hipp. al. 

GuBr\vwréw Hipp., not in Attic writers. 

ériBpéxw Theophr., Diosc. 

émtxdtalyw Stephanus quotes only Hipp. besides. 
LTO Lov Diosc.; Passow cites no other authors. 
xara@nd\tyw Lexica refer only to Luc. (fer) and Hipp. 
Katapparrw Hipp., Galen. 

Ko\AUpvov Hipp., Galen., Diosc., Rev. 3, 18. 

Kopvtn Lexica refer only to medical writers besides. 
paorlixn Theophr., Diosc. 

wpocoxé\\w Aretaeus and later writers. 

ouvA\delBouat Hipp., Arist. 

roy pds frequent in Hipp. 


The following observations may also be made: 

1. Hippocrates is directly referred to in Vera hist. ii. 7, ‘Iwwoxpére 
T@ Kaw iarp@. 

2. Vera hist. ii. 47 closes in much the same way as Galen makes 
his transitions between the seventeen books of his De usu partium, 
e.g., Book vi, ad fin., wept dv drédvruv 6 epekis r@be NOyos eEnyjoeras. 

3. The preface to the Alexander has a certain resemblance to the 
preface of Dioscorides’ Materia medica. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is the preface that Luke is said to have imitated." Its re- 
semblance to Luke and Lucian is equally close. 


4. If the medical coloring of certain passages is to be examined, 
as Harnack, pp. 15 f, 176 ff., examines the story of Acts 28, 3-10, 
probably Alex. 21, or Peregr. 44, 45, would make a sufficient parallel. 


5. Harnack (p. 175) suggests as one of the traces of the author’s 
medical profession that ‘‘ the language may be coloured by the 
language of physicians (medical technical terms, metaphors of 
medical character, etc.).”’ For medical technical terms, see Lists 
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B and C; for metaphors of medical character, see O. Schmidt, 
Metapher und Gleichnis in den Schriften Lukians, 1897, pp. 13 ff. 


6. Harnack (p. 176) says that these signs will ‘‘ compel us to be- 
lieve that the author was a physician if . . . in those passages 
where the author speaks as an eyewitness medical traits are espe- 
cially and prominently apparent.” In Peregr. 44, 45, and in many 
other places where the medical traits are most numerous, Lucian 
also is writing as an eyewitness — even in the True History! 


These suggestions do not exhaust the passages in Lucian, but 
probably they are enough for our purpose. Already they match 
in nearly every detail the evidence produced for the medical pro- 
fession of Luke. And if the amount of Lucian examined should be 
doubled so as to equal in extent the writings of Luke, and if we 
then should ‘‘ spend a lifetime ” in going through the twenty-five 
volumes containing the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Aretaeus, with occasional glimpses at Theophrastus, to collect 
the occurrences of words and note coincidences in their usage or 
combination with this part of Lucian, there can be no doubt that 
such an investigation could produce a volume quite as large as Ho- 
bart’s, and that the best examples selected from it would be found 
quite as cogent as those of Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn, to prove 
by his “ medical language ” that Lucian was a physician. 


NOTES 


1 The following words occurring in Lucian but not in Luke or Acts are explicitly 
mentioned as medical terms by Hobart himself in the course of his book (pages of 
Hobart in brackets): &yav (81), ddvula (280), dvddoots (260), dvavebw (240), dvarviw 
(236), dvapratw (244), doxnows (263), &raxros (222), &rovos (241), &dopos (144), 
BiBpwoKxw (42), dioxrAdw (232), doxetov (158), eLapratw (244), édedpebw (260), éxira- 
parrw (93), eipopos (144), xaravadloxw (16), xaropOdw (262), ddrAdxAnpos (193), weétw 
(62), whpos, dw, -wors (148f), mpdxetpos (202), oxevdtw, (232), ouvedpebw (260), 
ourrapicow (93), suvrpipw (223), ovvruxla (30), rapaxddns (93), dwodoxH (158), 
drorapdcow (93), popds (144), abw (62). 

2 Sxnpérns is a medical term, according to Hobart, p. 88. 

3 “ The compounds of cele» were used by the medical writers.”” (Hobart, p. 103.) 

4 “ Hobart also makes an attempt to prove by examples that trvos Bats is a 
specific medical phrase; but I pass this by.” (Harnack, p. 180, n. 1). The phrase 
occurs in Lucian, Tim. 6. 

5 “‘ é406s is used by Hippocrates and Aretaeus in describing the symptoms of 
epilepsy.”’ (Hobart, p. 17.) 
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* E.g., Times in Luke Acts Lucian 
Gvatpln . 0... cece ccc cnes 2 18 4 
StEPXOMAL 2c cece ccc cees 10 21 3 
EQOUGE. 5 £6 Sd td OSS 2SS eS KS II 4 2 
waraBalyw ......cccccces 14 19 2 
whumwdynpe oo. ecw eee eee 13 9 I 
BNMOOG: a. isiias ba BAS Sees 7 16 9 
1 ee a ern ee ee 23 32 2 
COD fe dt hbo ey dae 15 13 I 
OR EPXW 6h h wae heen 15 25 3 

IIo 157 27 

But excluding these nine words the 108 other words occur approximately 

102 149 226 
or nearly twice as often in Lucian as in either half of Luke’s work. 
FT OUAIS sr hnocseatecds 212 306 253 

7 See p. 49. 


8 The exceptions are marked on the lists by the New Testament references. Five 
out of the eight are in Revelation. It should be observed that in compiling these lists 
** medical terms ” actually occurring in Luke as well as in Lucian have been excluded. 

9 Cf. ériBXérw, above p. 44. 

10 Cf. Acts 26, 24, rd woddd oe ypdupara els pavlay wepirpéwea, which Hobart (p. 268) 
considers medical, though he confesses that repirpérw is not employed exactly in this 
sense by medical writers. But éuxlxrw and éuB4dd\w, which Hobart also considers med- 
ical words (pp. 130, 137), are probably used by the doctors as in Lucian. Note 
Hobart’s quotation from Galen: Gowep xai rods els éxcAmplay re xal dxordnélav padlus 
éurlarovras. : 

The nearest parallel to Acts, /.c., is not in the doctors but in Lucian’s A bdicatus 30. 
This passage has apparently been overlooked by commentators (Wettstein does not use 
it, though he illustrates repirpéwey by two other passages in Lucian). In referring to 
the countless forms of madness (xupla el5n;. cf. Aretaeus, cited by Hobart, p. 267, navins 
rpémo. elSeoe ev uvplor) and its various causes he says: yépovras 5é xal SeaSod1) Exaspos 
kal dp77) &doyos rodXNdxts kar’ olxelwy éurecodoa Td wey xpG@rov duerdpater, elra xar’ 
éXlyor és pavlay reptérpeve. Not only is this passage full of other words which Hobart 
would call medical (besides d:aBodr#, Bdoyos, guxlarw, dtarapdcow, occur in equally 
medical connections in the next few lines Abwn, droredtw, cwrnpla, dwadd\doow, Oepa- 
wela, duoréxvos éravépxouat), but the whole piece is written from the doctor’s view 
point with the most delicate sympathy for his professional sensitiveness. 

1 ¢igxadéw also is used in this sense in Lucian: 6 larpds eloxAnOels, Pseudol. 23; but 
not by Luke, eloxadrerdpevos oby abrods tfinoev, Acts 10, 23, the only occurrence in 
the New Testament. 

12 This list of words, intended to illustrate the criticism of the examples used for the 
medical language of Luke, contains words ‘found elsewhere only or mainly in the 
medical writers ” (see above, p. 49). Of course the cases given are only those found 
in the 75 pages of Lucian examined for this purpose. The total number of words of 
this kind to be found in all Lucian’s works may be estimated with the help of the word 
lists in Schmid’s Atticismus as considerably over 100. 

18 Lagarde, Psaltertum juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, 1874, p. 165. 





THE STYLE AND LITERARY METHOD 
OF LUKE 


PART II 
THE TREATMENT OF SOURCES IN THE GOSPEL 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE starting point for any study of Luke’s method of using sources 
is a comparison of Luke and Mark. In the second Gospel is pre- 
served to us, substantially as it was in the hands of our Evangelist, 
one of those “ accounts concerning the things fulfilled among us,’’ to 
which he refers, and the one which he used as his chief single source. 
The survival of this source gives us an unusually secure basis for the 
study of editorial method. In most other cases the source is known 
only through the derivative work, and the editorial method can be 
inferred only from the finished product. In the Gospel of Luke we 
can confront the author’s work with his source, so that the changes, 
rearrangements, and additions which he has made can be certainly 
known. 

The advantage of this field for the study of redactorial method 
is increased by another fact. The closeness with which Luke follows 
Mark, as compared with the freedom of paraphrase and embellish- 
ment in other ancient writers, gives us a sustained assurance 
throughout extensive sections of his work that this dependence is 
really there; for whenever (as in a few cases in Luke and usually in 
ancient writers) the divergence from known sources becomes quite 
considerable, the suspicion always arises that some unknown source 
is being used to supplement or even supplant the main source; or at 
least that the latter has gone through some intermediate stage be- 
fore reaching our author. 
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There is no reason to suppose that Luke knew any later form of 
Mark than that which we possess. But an element of uncertainty 
would be introduced into our comparison of Luke and Mark, if, as 
some have maintained, the copy of Mark used by Luke was an earlier 
form of that Gospel, a so-called ‘‘ Urmarcus.” This is not the place 
for the discussion of a theory which synoptic study has practically 
destroyed, though it is still kept alive by a few scholars in a kind of 
artificial respiration. The differences between the ‘ Urmarcus ” 
and our Mark are probably so small that they would be sufficiently 
accounted for by scribal changes in a few successive copyings. They 
are to be sought where Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, their 
common source.! But these cases are not very numerous, and 
many of them may equally well be ascribed to identical corrections 
of Mark made independently by both Matthew and Luke. 

In all cases of agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark, 
whatever the presumed cause, great caution must be used in postu- 
lating the primitive form of the Marcan text,? and these cases are 
so few that they justify us in supposing that elsewhere Luke and 
Matthew followed a text that is substantially our Mark. And here 
the general accuracy that we may presume of all the New Testament 
text is an additional advantage possessed by the comparison of Mark 
and Luke over the comparison of any other two ancient books out- 
side the New Testament, either or both of which rest on less trust- 
worthy textual tradition. 


The comparison of our Gospels is not a new problem, nor is the 
special relation of Luke and Mark an unexplored part of the more 
general field. But the examination of this question has often been 
made in a fragmentary way, and the results have often been left so 
unclassified that there is good reason for collecting at least some of 
the phenomena in such a way that some general observations can 
be made on the editorial method of Luke. In harmonies and com- 
mentaries, Luke’s changes in the matter derived from Mark, no 
matter how fully they are indicated, necessarily follow the order of 

1 For a list see Allen, Matthew, pp. xxxvi-xl. 

? For an attempted classification see, Stanton, Gospels as Historical Documents, II, 
pp. 207-219; Wernle, Synoptische Frage, pp. 45-61. Especially noteworthy is the list 
of passages where Matthew and Luke agree with the Western text of Mark but differ 
from the current text. 
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the text and fail of general classification. There are, no doubt, 
many changes that allow of no classification, or could be classified 
in more than one way, but there remain a great number of phe- 
nomena that allow of collective treatment, and they should be so 
treated.! 

It must of course be confessed from the start that the relation of 
Luke to Mark is not merely a literary problem. There can be no 
doubt that some of the changes made by Luke in Mark are due to 
historical reasons, others are due to the general motives of the 
author — to his so-called “ tendencies ”’ — i.e. for doctrinal reasons. 
In so far as these changes are not of a stylistic or literary character, 
they lie outside the scope of these studies. But the exclusion must 
not be too strictly made. On the other hand the discovery of non- 
literary tendencies in New Testament writers is made entirely too 
easy in some schools of criticism, and should be attempted only after 
the literary habits of the writer have been carefully examined. The 
question may often be raised whether a single detail, or even a re- 
peated phenomenon in Luke, supposed to show some special religious 
or social interest, may not be merely stylistic or artistic. In the 
following investigation of Luke’s relation to Mark it will therefore 
be best to limit the examination to matters that may be only of the 
latter type, including, however, cases for which the motive may 
also be different.2, Only on such a basis can the further motives of 
the editor be separated and established. And whatever the classi- 
fication of the changes, it must not be assumed that they are neces- 
sarily due to conscious motives. An ancient author in paraphrasing 
a source naturally used his own style and language, and even his own 

1 Short but valuable lists of literary changes in his sources made by Luke are to be 
found in Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 486-492, and in Wernle, Die Synoptische 
Frage, pp. 9 ff. The most complete study of the sort here attempted is the work 
of J. H. Scholten, Het paulinisch Evangelie, 1870; quoted here from the German trans- 
lation (with considerable additions and changes by the author), Das Paulinische Evange- 
lium, 1881. Although the value of this work is somewhat lessened by the author’s ad- 
diction to certain theories of Synoptic criticism now generally abandoned, and by ex- 
cessive emphasis on the “ heidenchristliche paulinische Tendenz ’’ of the third Gospel, 
it may still be recommended as a mine of interesting and suggestive material. And, as 
it is but little known to modern English reading students of the question, the publica- 
tion of similar investigations made independently does not seem superfluous. A few 
of Scholten’s lists have been added with proper acknowledgment, and references have 


been given to some others. 
2 A single exception to this limitation is made in the section below on pp. 90-96. 
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religious prepossessions, without realizing in every case of change 
the significant contrasts. Such a study reveals most strikingly the 
subconscious, spontaneous workings of the mind. Nor must it be 
supposed that changes of this sort are carried out with regularity 
and uniformity throughout the work. The author will sometimes 
correct his source in a certain way, and sometimes leave the same 
expression or thought in his source unchanged. The many excep- 
tions that we shall find to what is plainly the usual literary practice 
of Luke will abundantly illustrate this point. Not infrequently in 
a single passage Luke will leave unchanged at its second occurrence 
a word or expression in his source that he has just modified. 


CHANGES IN THE ORDER OF SECTIONS 


It is well known that sections of Luke derived from Mark and 
those of other origin are arranged in continuous blocks and not 
interspersed as in the Gospel of Matthew. Thus, in general: Luke 
1-2 are peculiar to Luke; Luke 3, 1-6, 19 are from Mark; Luke 6, 
20-8, 3 are not from Mark; Luke 8, 4-9, 50 are from Mark; Luke 
9, 51-18, 14 are not from Mark; Luke 18, 15-24, 11 are from 
Mark. 

Our present study has to do with the order of the material in the 
three sections derived from Mark, viz., 3, 1-6, 19; 8, 4-9, 50; 18, 
15-24, II. 

In the first place we may observe that these three sections repre- 
sent three consecutive and almost continuous sections in Mark, 
viz., Mark 1, 1-3, 19; 3, 20-9, 41; 10, 1 to the end — that is, sub- 
stantially the whole Gospel. Of course there are some omissions 


1 Scholten comments particularly on this phenomenon, e.g., p. 19, n. 3, on the change 
of xvedua axabaprov, Mark 5, 2, 13, to datuénov, Luke 8, 27, 33: ‘‘ Da sich Lucas 
hierin selber nicht gleich bleibt (s. 8, 29), so wird noch sichtlicher, dass er nicht 
selbststindig schreibt, sondern als Corrector den Text des Mc. verindert hat;” p. 38, 
“Mt. 8, 6, 6 wats pov . . . Lucas setzt dafiir 7, 2, 10: do8dos, lisst jedoch xais in 
der Rede des Hauptmannes stehen. Ein Beweis, dass er corrigierte;’’ p. 47, “ Bei der 
Vergleichung von Stellen, welche Lc. mit Mt. gemein hat, fallt ferner die Vertauschung 
des yio66s, Mt. 5, 46, mit der paulinischen xépis 6, 32, 33, 34, ins Auge, welche jedoch 
bei dem Evangelisten (6, 23, 35), aus leicht erklirlicher und dfter vorkommender 
Unachtsamkeit, unterblieb ”; p. 56, ‘“‘Zu beachten ist die Verinderung der ‘ Vigel 
des Himmels’ Mt. 6, 26 in ‘Raben’ Lc. 12, 24a . . . Dass die Veriinderung absichtlich 
ist, geht daraus hervor, dass Lc. 24b in Ubereinstimmung mit Mt. 26 ‘ Végel’ schreibt.” 
See also p. 113, on Mark 2, 6, and the references there. 
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from Mark by Luke, especially the great omission of Mark 6, 45-8, 
26; but as these do not disturb Mark’s order, they may be left out 
of account here, and, considering the sections dependent on Mark 
in blocks, we may state this as our first observation on order, namely, 
that neither the great insertions in Luke nor its great omissions from 
Mark disturb Mark’s general order. Within the large blocks, also, 
the sections of Mark generally succeed one another in the same order 
in Luke, even when additions or omissions in the latter Gospel might 
be expected to change the order. A detailed list of the parallels 
need not be given here, for they can be readily found in harmonies, 
e.g., in the “ Parallelenregister”’ in Huck’s Synopse. The regular 
coincidence in order is most striking. 

The exceptions to this order are, therefore, few, and demand 
special notice. They are principally the following: ! 

1. The account of the imprisonment of John the Baptist, which 
occurs in Mark 6, 17-29, is found in Luke, greatly abbreviated, 
after the account of John’s preaching (Luke 3, 19-20). 

2. The saying about the true kindred of Jesus in Mark 3, 31-35 
is found in Luke 8, 19-21 after, not before, the parable of the sower 
and its sequel (Mark 4, 1-25 = Luke 8, 4-18). 

3. The call of the Twelve in Luke 6, 12-16 precedes, in Mark 3, 
13-19 follows, the summary of travel and healing in Mark 3, 7-12 = 
Luke 6, 17-19. 

4. The prediction of the traitor in Luke 22, 21-23 follows, in 
Mark 14, 18-21 precedes, the Last Supper (Mark 14, 22-25 = 
Luke 22, 15-20). 

5. The denial of Peter in Luke 22, 56-62 precedes, in Mark 14, 
66-72 follows, the trial before the Sanhedrin (Mark 14, 55-65 = 
Luke 22, 63-71). | 

The motive in at least two of these cases is clearly the desire to 
conclude at once a subject when it has been introduced. Thus Luke 
anticipates the actual imprisonment of John the Baptist by insert- 
ing it immediately after the account of John’s teaching. Again, 
Luke anticipates the denials of Peter by bringing them in at once 
upon Peter’s entrance into the court of the high priest, while Mark 


1 Omitting such passages as Luke 4, 16-30 and 5, 1-11, which do not appear to be 
derived from Mark 6, 1-6 and 1, 16-20, though somewhat akin to them in subject 
matter. 
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narrates the trial to its conclusion before coming back to Peter and 
his denials. 

But the infrequency of such transpositions only emphasizes the 
general parallelism of order between Mark and Luke. 


CHANGES OF ORDER WITHIN THE SECTIONS 


Within the several sections Luke adheres as faithfully to the order 
of Mark as he does in the order of the sections themselves. As a 
rule the details follow each other in much the same succession, even 
in cases when the structure of the sentence has been considerably 
changed. 

In the following cases Luke, in introducing an incident, brings in 
explanatory details which Mark gives only later: 


In Luke 5, 17 the presence of the Pharisees and lawyers is mentioned at the beginning 
of the story of the man cured of paralysis; in Mark 2, 6 the hostile spectators are men- 
tioned only after Jesus has aroused their ire. 

At the healing of the withered hand the Pharisees are only mentioned by name as 
they leave the synagogue to plot with the Herodians (Mark 3, 6), but in Luke 6, 7 these 
spectators are named before the cure. 

Mark tells the age of Jairus’ daughter after she was healed (Mark 5, 42), Luke 
before (Luke 8, 42). 

The number fed by the miracle of the loaves is stated by Mark (6, 44) after, by 
Luke (9, 14) before, the miracle takes place 

Luke 8, 23 mentions Jesus’ sleep before the storm rose, Mark 4, 38, only afterward. 

Luke 4, 31-37 adds wéduy rijs TadtAalas to Kapapvaotpy (Mark 1, 21) at the beginning 
of the story of the demoniac in the synagogue, but omits rfjs T'adsAalas from replxwpor 
in the concluding summary. 

Luke 4, 42 mentions the pursuit of the crowd before the arrival of the disciples, 
Mark 1, 37 mentions it afterward. 

The women who followed. Jesus from Galilee are mentioned by Luke in his company 
during the Galilean ministry (Luke 8, 1-3); in Mark they are first mentioned at the 
cross (Mark 15, 40, 41 = Luke 23, 49). In Luke 24, 10 = Mark 16, 1 the situation is 
nearly the reverse, for Luke mentions by name the women at the grave only after their 
visit. 

Bethsaida, Luke 0, 10, whether correctly used or not, is without doubt from Mark 6, 
45, a later section, which Luke omits when he comes to it. 

In Luke 23, 2 the priests accuse Jesus before Pilate puts the question, “‘ Art thou 
the king of the Jews ?”’ In Mark 15, 3 their accusation is told only afterwards. 


There are a number of minor transpositions in Luke’s narrative 
of the Passion, when it is compared with Mark. A list of twelve has 
been collected and carefully discussed by J. C. Hawkins in Oxford 
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Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 81 ff. He attributes them to 
the use by Luke of an account of the Passion other than Mark’s. 
But the transpositions enumerated by Hawkins are generally cases 
where Luke has anticipated something which is mentioned later in 
Mark. The frequency of this phenomenon seems to warrant the 
inference that he habitually read a whole section of Mark, and 
indeed perhaps the whole Gospel, before composing the correspond- 
ing section, or his own Gospel.! Thus he was able to rearrange the 
details of a story so that such explanatory matters as the age of 
Jairus’ daughter or the number of men who shared the bread and 
fishes can be given before the miracle itself is described. 

Perhaps further evidence of the same import is furnished by places 
where Luke distinctly prepares the way for something that in Mark 
is sudden and unexplained. Thus in Mark 3, 2 (= Luke 6, 7) it is 
said that they ‘‘ watched to see if Jesus would heal on the sabbath,” 
but Luke 6, 6 has already dated the incident on the sabbath. Again 
in Mark 5, 15 (= Luke 8, 35) it is said that they found the demoniac 
cured and clothed,? but Luke alone had prepared the way for this 
by mentioning (8, 27) as a symptom of his madness that he had not 
worn a garment for a long time.’ 


ABBREVIATIONS AND OMISSIONS 


A number of instances may be quoted where Luke by omission, 
by combination, or by putting into indirect form, considerably 
shortens the dialogue of his source. 


1 Wernle, Synoptische Frage, p. 9: “ Daraus wird deutlich, wie vollstandig Lc seine 
Quelle beherrscht, bevor er sie aufnimmt. Er ist kein Abschreiber, der Seite nach Seite 
seiner Vorlage umschlagt und abschreibt. Er hat sie erst vollstindig von Anfang bis zu 
Ende studiert und in sich aufgenommen.” Jbid., p. 26: “Er hat jede Erzihlung erst 
villig durchgelesen und dabei kleine Ziige, die wir bei Mr erst allmahlich kennen lernen, 
hervorgeholt und an den Anfang gestellt.”” Wernle suggests that Luke’s &pxwv, 18, 18, 
is due to the fact that he read through Mark 10, 17-22 to the end before writing his 

el. 

2 This addition by Luke is one of those changes in Mark which Harnack (Luke the 
Physician, p. 182) attributes to his medical interest. But it is plain from ipariopévov 
in Mark 5, 15 that the second evangelist also had this symptom in mind (see above 
p. 61). 

3 For converse phenomena, i.e., cases where Luke’s transpositions or omissions make 
him more obscure than Mark, see below pp. tor ff. 
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Mark 1, 37 xal Néyovew abrG@ Src wayres 
Snrovoly ce. 

Mark 1, 44 xal Aeyee abr Spa pndol 
pndey elxps. 

Matt. 8, 6 [Q] «al Néywr: xbpte, bd rats pov 


BéBAX\nra. .. . 7 Nya abrg@ bye YOav 
Oeparebow abrév. 

Mark 4, 39 «al elm .. . oubma, repl- 
pwoo. 


Mark 5,8 eve yao abrg: edie 1d 
axvetya 76 dxdBaprov & Tov &vOpwrou. 
Mark 5,9 Atye abrg- Aeyudy Svoud por, 

Sri woNAol éopuer . 

Mark 5, 12Kxal wapexddeoar abrdév Névyor- 
Tes’ résyov Huas els rods xolpous, Iva els 
abrods eloéNOwpsev. 

Mark 5,23 mapaxadet . . . Abywv ri rd 
Ouyarpiby pou éoxdrus exe, K.7.X. 

Mark 5, 28 deve yap Sr bby Sywua 
kay r&y luarlwy abrod owhhoopas. 

Mark 6, 31 xal Neyer abrots: detre dpets 
abrot xar’ lilay els Eonuov réwoy xal dva- 
watoacbe dAlyor. 

Mark 6, 37,38 Duésciples — Shall we go 
and buy bread? Jesus — How many 
loaves have ye ? go and see. Disciples 
— Five and two fishes. 

Mark 8, 29 eye abrg: od el 6 xptorés. 

Mark 9,16 xal éxnparncev abrots: ri 
ouvgnretre xpos abrots; 

Mark 9, 21-25 Jesus — How long has he 
had this? Father — From childhood, 
etc. Jesus — If possible! all things are 
possible to one who believes. Father 
—I believe, help my unbelief. Jesus 
(to the spirit) — Deaf and dumb spirit, 
I bid thee come out of him and enter 
him nevermore. 

Mark 9, 33 éxnpmra atrobs: ri & ri 68G 
dcedoyl(eobe; 

Mark 10, 24 wad droxpiels Eye ab- 
rots’ réxva, kK. T. AX. 

Mark 10, 49 6 ‘Inoots elvev’ gwvfoare 
abréy. xal dwvotoww rdv rupAdy NéyorTes 
air@: Odpoea, 2yepe, Pwvel ce. 

Mark 11, 33 amwoxpievres . . . A€youow 
oix oBape. . 

Mark 13,1 A€ye abr@ els ray pabyrav 
atrod: di3éoxade, He woramol AlBor xal 
worarai olxodopal. 


Luke 4, 42 omits; cf. of 3xdoe breffrovr 
abrév. 

Luke 5,14 «xal abrés xaptyyyader abrg 
pendent elreiy. 

Luke 7, 3 épwrdy abrdéy Sxws Ody di0- 
cacy Tov d00No0v abrod. 


Luke 8, 24 omits. 


Luke 8, 29 raphyyedrAe yao 7G xvebpart 
T@ axabdpry tteety axd rod ax0parov. 

Luke 8, 30 6 8 elxer- Ney, Sri doje 
Sacubma wodAd ds abrév. 

Luke 8, 32 xal wapexddXeoay abrdv twa 
éxirpaly abrois els txelvous eloeNbeiv. 


Luke 8, 42 wapexdda .. . Ste Ovydrnp 
povoyerts hv abr@, K.7.d. 

Luke 8, 44 omits. 

Luke 9, 10 omits. 

Luke 9, 13. Disciples —- We have not 
more than five loaves and two fishes, 


unless we go and buy bread. 


Luke 9, 20 elxev dv xptordy rod Ged. 
Luke 9, 37 omits. 


Luke 9, 42 omits. 


Luke 9, 47 omits. 
Luke 18, 24 omits. 


Luke 18, 40 6 ‘Inoods téXevce abroy 
&xOijvas xpds abrév. 


Luke 20, 7 édmrexplOnoay pit eldlvar wider. 
Luke 21, 5 xal rivwy Aeydvrwy wepl rod 


lepot Ere AlBors xadots cal dvaféuacw 
Kexdo MNT at. 
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Mark 14,2 ®eyor yap- uh & rij dopri, 
pipwore écrat OdpuBos rot Xaod. 

Mark 14,19 §ptavro...d&yew... whre 
bya; 

Mark 14, 45 xpocedOdw abr Neyer’ paf- 
Bel, xal xareplAnoe abrév. 

Mark 15, 14 of dt reptoods Expatay: crab- 
pwoov abrévy. 


Luke 22, 2 éoBoirro yap rd Nady. 


Luke 22, 23 §ptavro ourfntety .. . rd rhs 
&pa eln. 

Luke 22,47 fyyiwe 1G TInoot didfoa 
abrév. 

Luke 23, 23 of 62 éréxewro . . . alrobsevor 
abréy cravpwOhvar. 


Note also the omission of dialogue parts in Mark 9, 28 f., Mark 
12, 33-34a, Mark 14, 31. 

Somewhat similar is Luke’s condensation of sentences in dialogue 
even when no change of speakers is involved. This is shown in his 
treatment of questions (mainly rhetorical), especially when the 
questions are associated with their immediate answer or with another 
question. Both these arrangements Luke to some extent avoids.! 


Mark 1, 27 rl éorw rodro; dd8ax} xarh: 
kar’ étovclay x. 7. X. 

Mark 2,7 1l obros ofrw Aadei; BrAacdn- 
pet. 

Mark 2,19 yu dbvarra: ol viol ro vuppo- 
vos, & @ 6 vuudlos per’ abrav tory, 
ynotevay; Scov xpdbvoy Exovow Tov vup- 
dlov per’ abray, ob Sbvavrat ynorebew. 

Mark 3, 33 ris tore 4 uhrnp pov kal ol 
ddedpol you; 34... We 4 uhtnp you Kal 
of ddeAgol pov. 35 ds dy xowhon rd 
OéAnpa rod Beod, ovros GdeAdds pov xal 
ddeAgG?) xal pArnp tori. 

Mark 4,13 ob« oljare rh» wapafodny 
rabrnv; xal xOs wacas ras wapaBodds 
yrucerbe; 

Mark 4, 40 rl dedol éore; obxw eExere 
alorw; 

Mark 8,36 rl ydp ddedet EvOpwrov 
xepdfjoa: tov Kbcpov Sov xal SnuwOjvac 
chy yuxiy abrov; 37 Tl yap bot &vOpwros 
avradXaypua tis Yuxijs abrov; 

Mark 9, 19 éws wére xpds duds Evopa; 
dws wére Gvétopae bua, 


Luke 4, 36 rls 6 Adyos obros, Sri by ekou- 
ola x.7.X. 
Luke 5, 21 rls éercv obdros 3s Nadel Bra- 


odnplas. 

Luke 5, 34 uy) dbvacbe rods vlods rod 
vund@vos, & @ 6 vupdlos per’ abrady 
éorw, xorjoat vnorevey [-edoar]; 


Luke 8, 21 yfrnp pov kal ddeddol pov 
ovrol elow ol rdv AdSyov Tod Geo dxobovres 
kal wovobyres. 


Luke 8, 11 éo7w de airy } rapaBody. 


Luke 8, 25 xod 4 xlomts dpa; 


Luke 9, 25 rl yap ddedretra: &rOpwros 
Kepdfjaas tov Kécuov Sov, éavrov de 
arodéicas f Snuwleis; 


Luke 9, 41 dws xére Ecouar wpds dpas xal 
dvétouar dyer; 


1 Twice in the parable of the wicked husbandmen, Luke does not follow this practice. 
In 20, 15, 16, following Mark 12, 9, he writes, “‘ What then will the lord of the vineyard 
do to them ? He will come and destroy these husbandmen,” etc. In 20, 13 the pro- 
prietor says, ‘“‘ What shall I do? I willsend my son.” The question here added by 
Luke (rf xocfow) is characteristic of Luke’s parables; cf. 12,17; 16, 3. 
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Mark 12,14 &€eorw Sodvar xiivoov Kal- 
capt f ob; SGper 4 ur dope; 

Mark 14, 37 Zluwy, xabebSas; ob loxv- 
cas play Spay ypryopincoa; 

Mark 14, 63 rl are xpelay Exoner paprt- 
pwr; 64 hxobocatre ris BXaodnulas: ri 

Sty dalvera; 


Luke 20, 22 é&eorw judas Kaloaps ddpor 
Sodvar 4 ob; 
Luke 22, 46 rl xabetdere; 


Luke 22,71 ri &e txoue papruplas 
xpelav; abrol yap fxobcapyey dard rod 
oréparos abrov. 


Note also Mark 11, 32, compared with Luke 20, 6. 


Even single questions disappear under Luke’s recension, being 
changed to commands or statements. 


Mark 2,18 dari of pabnral “Iwdyvov 
- « « pnorebovow K. 7. Xr; 

Mark 4, 38 ob pédes coe Ste &roNNOpOa; 

Mark 5,35 rl én oxb\rAas rdw biddoxKa- 
dor; 

Mark 5, 39 i OopuBetobe xa xralere; 

Mark 11,17 ob yéyparrat Sri 6 olxds pov 
K.T.X. 

Mark 12, 26 obx dvéiyywre & 7TH BIBAY 
Mwictws éxl rod Bérov x. 7. XA 


Luke 5, 33 ol padyral "Iwdvvou vnorebou- 
ow Kx. 7. X. 

Luke 8, 24 d&xodNbueba. 

Luke 8, 49 pnxére oxbdde€ rdv SSdoxador. 


Luke 8, 52 yu? xAalere. 

Luke 19, 46 yéyparrat: 
olxés rou x. rT. X. 

Luke 20, 37 Mwiojs tufvvce éxi ris 

Barov x. rT. A. 


kal féorac 6 


Compare also the questions in Mark 12, 15; 12, 24; 15, 12; 16, 3, which are alto- 
gether omitted by Luke. The saying of the lamp and lampstand occurs in Mark (4, 
21) as two rhetorical questions, and in the corresponding verse of Luke (8, 16) as a 
statement. But the saying was also in Q, as is shown by its occurrence in Matt. (s, 
15) and its recurrence in Luke (11, 33), so that its affirmative form may be due to this 
source rather than to Luke himself. 


In passages derived from Q also Harnack finds a tendency in 
Luke to avoid rhetorical questions. In his Sayings of Jesus, p. 6, 
referring to the three instances in Luke 12, 23, 24, 28, where Luke 
has no rhetorical question parallel to those of Matt. 6, 25, 26, 30, 
he says, “‘ St. Luke removes the rhetorical question for the sake of 
smoothness ( a correction which, as we shall see, he makes in other 
places).’’ Cf. also, p. 69. The “‘ other places ”’ appear to be Luke 6, 
32, 33 = Matt. 5, 46, 47; Luke 6, 44 = Matt. 7, 16; Luke 15, 4 = 
Matt. 18, 12;! Luke 17, 4 = Matt. 18, 21, 22. 

Therefore in cases where the situation is reversed, Matthew hav- 
ing the declarative and Luke the interrogative form, there is possibly 

1 In Matt. 18, 12 = Luke 15, 4 the double question of Matthew can hardly be 
original as Harnack (Sayings, 92) thinks. For the first question ri dpty (cor) doxet; is 


Matthean as shown by its addition to Mark in Matt. 22, 17, 42; 26, 66 (where Mark 
14, 64 has rf spiv dalvera;). Note also Matt. 17, 25. 
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a presumption that Luke is more original (cf. Harnack, Sayings, 
pp. 26, 86), as Matthew also has some tendency to remove questions 
(see Allen, Matthew, p. xxxiii). 


The passages are Matt. 15, 14 = Luke 6, 39; Matt. 7, 21 = Luke 6, 46; Matt. 10, 
34 = Luke 12, 51; Matt. 13, 31 = Luke 13, 18, 19 (so also Mark 4, 30); Matt. 13, 
33 = Luke 13, 20, 21. But in three of these cases Nicolardot (Les procédés de rédac- 
tion, pp. 148 f.), and in two of them even Harnack (Sayings, on Matt. 7, 21 = Luke 6, 
46; Matt. 15, 14 = Luke 6, 39), prefers the declarative form as original. 


AVOIDANCE OF REPETITION 


In a great many ways Luke avoids repetition. Often instead of 
repeating the noun a pronoun is used: 


Mark 1, 34 dacuudvia étéBarey xal ofk Luke 4, 41 éffpxovro datuéma . . . obK 


hdtevy Aadety ra Sarpdra. ela atra Nadel. 
Mark 2, 3-10 xapadurexéds (-d», -G), five Luke 5,18 wxapaded\uuévos . . . 19 abrdv 
times. . . . 24 WapadedAupévy. 


Mark 2, 18b ol padyrat "Iwdvvov xai of | Luke 5, 33 ol pabyral "Iwdvvov . . . xal 
pabnrai tray Papicalwy ... ot 5 col ol trav Paproalwy, ol 5é col. 
pabyral. 


Mark 2, 22 dolvos . . . 6 olvos. Luke 5, 37 dolvos . . . abrés. 

Mark 3,1 &Opwros... 3 7G &XOpixy Luke6,6 &pwros . . . 8 TG dvipi 
2. - § TO GrOpury. ... 10 abr@. 

Mark 5,35 &xd rod &pxiovwayeryou... Luke 8,49 rapa rod dpxiovvayuryou... 
36 r@ dpxiovvaywyy ... 38 els rdv so atr@ .. . 51 els rip olxlav. 
olxov rod dpx.ovvayuryou. 

Mark 5, 39 7d watdlov .. . 40 rod wat- Luke 8,51 rijs rads . . . 52 “‘ she” 
dlov ...7d ravloy ... 41 Tod raidlov. (in verb) . . . 54 abrijs. 

Mark 5, 41 1d xopdovov . . . 42 7d xo- Luke 9, 54 4 wats... 55 “she” (in 
pdotvov. verb). 

Mark 6, 41 rots wévre Eprovs xal rods Lukeo, 16 rots ware Sprovs xal sods 
dbo lxObas . . . rods Gprous ... Kail rods bb0 lxObas . . . abrobs. 


bb0 lxObas . . . 43 T&v lxObwy .. . 44 
Tovs dprous. 

Mark 8, 27 ol pabnrai atrod ... rots Lukeo, 18 ol pabnral .. . abrots. 
pabnras abrov. 

Matt. 5, 25 [Q] 7@ avridixw ... uhroréce Luke 12,58 rod dyridlxov . . . phrore 
wapad@ 6 dvrlicos. karactpn ce. 

Mark 10, 13 xpocépepoy . . . rots xpoo- Luke 18,15 xpootpepov . . . abrois. 
dtpovoty. 

Mark 10, 46 ruddds . . . 49 Tov rupdAdv Luke 18, 35 ruddds .. . 40 abrév... 
. - « 516 dé rugnés. 41 6 dé. 


Luke does not, however, in avoiding the repetition of nouns, fall 
into the equally awkward superabundance of pronouns. On the 
contrary, he not infrequently improves on his sources by leaving 
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out superfluous pronouns (e. g. atrés), as, for instance, in Mark 
I, 40; 5, 12-14, 18-19; 8, 29; 10,17; 12, 8,37; Matt. 4, 5 (= Luke 
4, 9). 

In the following passages from Mark, Luke avoids repetition by 


omission or other changes. The words which have no equivalent 
in Luke are in brackets: 


Mark 2,9 Syepe [xal dpor rdw xpd8Bardv gov] . . . 11 Syape, dpor rd» xpdSBarév cov. 

Mark 2,15 wzoAXol red\Gvar xal dpaprwrol ovarécewro TG "Inood . . . 16 [Worres dre 
fiobcey pera r&v redwrdy xal duaprwdSv] . . . bre perd Tay redwvev xal duaprwr\v 
éo ble xai xive. | 

Mark 2,18 [foay ol pabnral “Iwdyvov xal ol Papicatoe vnoreborres] . . . Ayovow 
air@ dtarl ol pabyrai “Iwdyvou xal ol [uabyral] ray Dapicalwy vycrebovow; 

Mark 2, 19, see above p. 81. 

Mark 3, 7 [xodd xAfOos] . . . 8 xAOos woAb. 

Mark 3, 14 kal érolncer ddSexa . . . 16 [xal éxolnoey rods dédexa]. 

Mark 3, 33-35, see above p. 81. 

Mark 4,5 1d xerpa&des [Sxou obx elxer viv xod\dhy] . . . [cd 7d ) Exeey BAO0s yijs] 

- 6 ea 7d uh Exe Alvar. 

Mark 5, 2 orfvrncer abr@ [& r&v uynpelwr] GvOpwwos . . . 3 5s Tiv Karolxnow elxer by 
rots pyhact. . . . [5 & rots urhpace xal by rots Speoww Fy xpatwr]. 

Mark 5, 3 [ovdé ddtboe obxére obdels tSivaro abrév Sioa) 4 dtd 7d abrdy rod\Adues wédaLs 
cal ddbocoww bebéo0a1, cai dteordo0a bx’ abrod rds dAboes kal ras réSas ovvrerpi¢oa, 
{xat oddels loxver abrdv Sapdoat). 

Mark 5,9 ri dvoud oon; . . . Aeyuar [Svopd pos). 

Mark 5, 13 els riv O6Aaooay . . . [& 7H Oaddocy). 

Mark 6, 35 «al 4d Spas wodXijs yuwopéons . . . EXeyow bru. . . [fSn Spa rodrAH]. 

Mark 6, 41 xal A\aBay robs xévre &provs cal rods dbo lxObas dvaBdéepas els ror obpavdy 
ebd\éynoe Kal karéxXacey Trois Eprous kal Wldou rots pabhras va waparWadow abrois 
[xal rovs S500 lxObas tuépicey waow]. . . . 43 Kat Fpay xaopdruw dwdexa xodlowy 
xAnpopara, [kal axd rev ixBbwr). 

Mark 9, 38 eldopéy reva & TQ dydpari cov &Bdddovra. Sacudvca, [5s obx axodovPet Hyuity,] 
kal é&xwrbouev, Ste obx HxodolOe: yt. 

Mark 10, 23 xé&s dvoxédws ol ra xphuara Exorres els rv Baccdelav rod Oeod elcedeboovrar 
24... [was dboxoddv éoriy els rv Bacrdelay Tod Geod eloedOetv.] 

Mark i 27 [wapa OeQ] . . . rapa TO Beg. 

Mark 10, 29 oddels tori Ss dicey olxlay 4 ddeddpods f adeApas f} unrépa ‘ waréipa § 
réixva | &ypods . . . 30 édy ut) AGB earavramdaclova . . . [olxlas xal ddeAdods Kai 
ddeAdds cai partes xal réxva xal &ypovs pera Suryper]. 

Mark 11, 28 & rola éovola raira wovets; § rls co riy Eovolay rabrny Wuxer [iva 


ratra rows]; . . . 29 [xal épd ipiv & role Hovole rabra rod). | 
Mark 12, 41 [xarévayre rod yatoduaAaxlou] . . . els 1d yafoduAdauov . . . 43 [els 7d 
yatoduNdxcor]. 


Mark 13, 8 égcovra: ceopol xard rérovus, [écovrac] Atpol. 

Mark 14, 43 Sxdos [werd paxa:pGy xal Ebrwy] . . . 48 ds ext Anoriw eANOare perd 
paxapay xal EbdAwr. 

Mark 15, 33 és pas earns. 34 [kal r9 Wary Spa). 
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Sometimes repetition is avoided by the insertion of a synonym for 
the repeated word, as in 


Mark 10, 47 §ptaro xpdtew . . . 48 &pager: Luke 18, 38 EBénoe . . . 39 Expater. 
Mark 12, 42 xhpa wrwxh ... } xhpa abrn h wroxh: Luke 21, 2 xnpay werxpar 
- Y Xhpa ) xrwx} airy. — 
Mark 14, 37 xabebdovras . . . xabebSes: Luke 22, 45 xotpewpuévous .. . xabebdere. 
Mark 15, 37 étkéxvevoey ... 39 Lda 6 xevrupluw . . . Ste obrws tkiwverce: Luke 23, 46 
ekexvevoe ... 47 Woy 52 6 exarovrdpxns 7d yerdpevoy (cf. Matt. 27, 54 7é yuduera). 
Matt. 11, 8 & padaxots . . . rd wadaxd: Luke 7, 25 & padaxots luarlos . . . & 


parcop® bvddty [Q]. 
Compare also the changes noted on page 76, note 1, and on p. 157. 


Even the article is not repeated by Luke in these parallels (see 
also examples on p. 197): 
Mark 8, 31 a xpeoBurépwy xai [ray] dpxepéwy xal [7dr] ypaypparéwy: Luke g, 22 (so 


Matt. 16, 21). 
Mark 9, 2 [rdv] Hérpov xai [rdv] ’laxwBov xal [rdv] Iwdvynv: Luke g, 28 (cf. Matt. 17, 1). 


In Q passages, also, Luke shows himself less repetitious than 
Matthew, e.g.: 


Matt. 7,16 [Q] dd ray xaprév abra&v txvyvdcecde abrobs . . . [20 S&paye axd trav 
kapxrav atrév éxvyvwcecbe abrots]. 
Matt. 12, 35 [Q] 6 dyads &xOpwros & rod dyabod Onoavpod Padre Ta &ya0h, Kal 6 


xovnpés [&vOpwros] & rod rovnpod [Anoaupod] Bae wovnpd.! 
Matt. 6, 22 iQ day 7 6 dfPaduds gou dxdois, Sdov rd oGua . . . 23 bby 5 [5 SOarpds 
gov] xovnpds 7 [Sdov] 7d oGpa. x. 7. X. 
Matt. 6, 32 [(Q] xévra ydp ratra ra Hy Paveatuis .. + xphvere robruv [dxdyrwr] 33 
- kal radra [xdvra] xpoordijcera: bpiv. (See by way of contrast, pp. 115 f.) 
Matt. 23, 37 [Q] 0éAnoa éxiovvayayeiy ra. rixva cov, dv rpdxov Spus [éxcovvd yet]. 
Matt. 19, 28 [Q] xadhoecbe . . . ext [8d5exa] Opdvous xplvovres ras Sddexa guAds TOD 
"Iopany. 


That all differences of this sort are due to Luke cannot be main- 
tained. Matthew is fond of formulas, and may have been scrupulous 
in rounding out the parallel members of comparisons. But Luke’s 
Greek instinct would lead him to avoid distinctly Semitic paral- 
lelisms. Norden (Agnostos Theos, pp. 357 ff.) has recently called 
attention to this feature of Jesus’ sayings and to the difference in 
form given them by Matthew and Luke. Two extensive examples 
are given below in a form suitable for comparison: 


1 Harnack does not include this verse in the Sayings of Jesus, but it plainly belongs 
there; see Luke 6, 45. 
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In several cases one of two parallel or antithetical clauses is ab- 
sent from Luke, as is shown by the brackets in the following parallel 
passages in Matthew: 


Matt. 5, 43 [Q] [#xobcare dr: npn: &yarhoas Tov xAnolov cou Kai pohoes Toy ExOpdy 
cov.] 44 tye bt Néyw ipir, dyaxGre rods ExOpods tpGv x.r. dr. Cf. Luke 6, 27. So 
Matt. 5, 38 = Luke 6, 29; Matt. 5, 31 = Luke 16, 18. 

Matt. 10, 24 obx éorw pabynris brép rév &Sdcxador, [olde Soddos bwip roy xbproy sire 
25 dpxerdv 7@ pabyri tva yernra: ds 6 dtddoxados atrod, [xal 6 Sods cs 6 xbptos). 
Luke 6, 40. 

Matt. 7,17 [Q] [xa» dévdpor dyabdv xapxovs Kadods roret, 7d 5¢ caxpdy Sévdpor Kapmrods 
xovnpods wovet.] 18 ob dbvarat Sévdpoy &yaldv Kapxovs xovnpods weyxeiy, od5e S&5pov 
camrpov Kaprovs Kadods tveyxetv. Cf. Luke 6, 43, also Matt. 12, 33. 

Matt. 13, 16 [Q] duadv 5 paxdpror of dfOadyuol Ere Bréerovow [cal rd Gra tydy Sn 
dxobovow]. Cf. Luke ro, 23. 

Matt. 6, 13 [(Q] «al um eloeviyays tyds els recpacpdy, [A\XAd pdone Huds dxd TOD xovn- 
pod]. Cf. Luke 11, 4. 

Matt. 6, 19 (Q] [yu Onoauplfere butv Onoavpods él ris yijs, wou ons xal Bpdois ddaviter, 
xal Swov xéxrat dvopbocovow xal xréxrovew:] 20 Gnoaupitere 5¢ tutv Onoaupods by 
obpavg@, Srov obre ons obre Boos adavife, xal Swouv xdéwrat ob Scopbaaoverw obde 
krNéxrovew. Cf. Luke 12, 33. 

Matt. 7, 13 [Q] [8re xAareta 4 rbAn Kal ebplxwpos 7 bdds 4 Gxdyouca els riy dxdA\aar, 
kai xoAnol elow ol eloepxdpuevor be’ abrijs:] 14 Sre orev)  rbAn Kal TOA ery 4 S8ds 4 
d&xrdyovoa els Cwhv, xa} ddlyor eloly ol edploxovres abriv. Cf. Luke 13, 24. 

Matt. 10, 37 [Q] 46 gtAGy xa'répa ff unripa brép éué obk Ear pov Ekws, Kal d didGy vidy 
4 Ovyartpa brép eye obx tori pov dfs. Cf. Luke 14, 26, which combines all into 
one clause and uses réxva for the more symmetrical vidv 4 Ouyarépa (cf. p. 189). 


The following list of expressions in Mark omitted by Luke be- 
cause they repeat either a word or an idea found in the context has 
been drawn up from Hawkins’ lists of ‘ context supplements,” and 
synonymous. and duplicate expressions (Horae Synopticae, pp. 
100 f., 10 ff.). Additional cases will be found in the lists of double 
expressions of time and of place below, pp. 151 f.! 


Mark 1,12 [els rip Epnuoy] . . . 13 & TH Ephuw 
Mark 1, 21 [Slacker] . . . 22 Fv dddoxwy 

Mark 1, 42 d&wfdOev dx’ abrod 4 Aéwpa [kal &abaplobn] 
Mark 2,15 -xoddol reAGvar . . . [foav yap rodXol] 
Mark 2, 25 [xpelav éoxev xai] éxelvacey 

Mark 4, 8 éidou xaprév . . . [xat &peper] 


Mark 5,15 dv dacuontduevoy . . . [rdv éoxnxdéra rév NeyiGva] 


Mark 5, 33 [ofnOetca xal] rpéuovea 
Mark 5, 39 [6opuBetode xa] xdalere 


1 For similar corrections of Mark by Matthew (many of them parallel to the pass- 
ages we have considered) see, beside Hawkins /. c., the list in Allen, Matthew, pp. xxiv f. 
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Mark 14,15 éorpwpévor [Erorpor] 
Mark 14, 68 obre olda [otre étxicrapat] 
Mark 15, 21 [xapéyorré] rwa Lipwwa . . . dpxdpevoy dx’ dypot 


Note also the following (not in Hawkins): 
Mark 6, 11 xal ds dy réros pr Sééqra: buds [unde dxobowow dpor). 


Three other classes of expressions unnecessary in Mark and 
omitted by Luke may be listed. 

1. References to the fulfilment of requests when the context alone 
would imply that the request is fulfilled: 


Mark 3, 13 xpooxandeirac obs HOcXev atrés [xal dxndov xpds atrév]. 

Mark 5, 23 wapaxadet abrdy ro\Nd . . . wa Ody. . . 24 [kal dapdOer per’ abtroi]. 

Mark 9, 19 dépere abroy xpds pe. 20 [xal freyxay abrdy xpeds abrév]. 

Mark 10,13 xpocédepoy airG wadla, Wa &ynra abrdv .. . 16 [xal wayxadiod- 
pevos abrd karevdAdye, riels rds xeipas éx’ abra]. 

Mark 10, 49 gwrhcare duréy. [kal dwrodtow rov ruddy]. 

Mark 11,6 The messengers ask for the colt from its owners [xat agfxav abrobs). 


Mark 12,15 ¢éperé poe Snvdprow . . . 16 [ol dé freyxay]. 

Mark 14,13 dwéyere els rip rod . . . 16 kal e€fdOov . . . [kal FdBoy els Thy rbdLy] 
kal evpoy x. T. X. 

Mark 14, 23 xorfpiv . . . Wwxer abrois [kal Ercov & abrod révres]. 

Mark 15, 43 "Iwodd . . . §rhouro 7d oGpa rod "Incod . . . 44 [652 TedAGros . . . 45 


Swphoaro 1d rrSpya 7G "Iwohd]. See also Mark 8, 6, Matt. 14, 22 f. = Mark 6, 45 f. 


Some instances of the converse occur, e.g., 
Mark 3,3 yee els rd pécor. Luke 6,8 Gyepe xal orf els 7d pécor. 
kal dvaords éorn. 


But more often when Luke preserves the redundancy of Mark he slightly alters the 
phraseology. The following cases are instructive: 
Mark 3,5 &revov riy xeipa. xal &i- Luke 6,10 &crevov riy xeipd cov. 4 dé 


Teer. éxolnoev. 

Mark 4, 35 éé\wuer ds 7d wépay 36 cal Luke 8, 22 dcé\Owynew ds 1d xépay rijs 
... TapadayuBavovew abrov. Alusns: xai dvnxOncay. 

Mark 5,12 wapexddecay alrdy Nbyorress Luke 8, 32 wapexddecay abrév twa éxi- 
wéipov ...13 xal éxéirpefer abrots. Tpey ... xa éxirpefe abrois. 

Mark 6,39 éxérate dvaxdivac xévras Lukeo, 14 «xaraxA\lvare abrods . . . 15 
- - - 40 xal dvéxecap. kat érolnoay obrws kal karéx\uvay &xay- 


Tas. 


2. Notices that people came, saw, heard, or took, when such facts 
can be easily assumed from the context without special mention: 


Mark 2, 18 [pxovra: xai] Néyouow Mark 3, 6 [&edOdrres] . . . cupBobAov éxolnoay 
Mark 4, 4 [§\9e] rd werewva [kal] carégayew Mark 5, 30 [eloeNOdv] Never Matt. 13, 32 
[Q] [&XGety] 7d werevd Tod obpavod [kai] xaracxnvoiy Mark 12, 14 xal [é\Odvres] Aéyovow 
Mark 12, 42 [\Gotca] pla xhpa wrwxy EBarew Mark 14, 12 rod Géders [&xedOdvres] éror- 
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pdowuen Mark 14, 66 [épxerat] ula ray wadcoxGy [xal] oboa ... Ney Mark 5, 22 
[tdcoy abrdv] xlare xpés rods xé8as Mark g, 20 [lddy abrédv] 1d xveipa ourerrdpatey 
Mark 10, 14 [lddy] 88 5 "Ingods Mark 2, 17 «al [dxobcas] 6 Inoots eye Mark 5, 27 
[axotcaca ra rept rod "Incot] Mark 6, 16 [dxobcas] 5¢ 6 ‘Hpddns eye Mark 11, 18 
xal [fxoveay] of dpxcepets xal ol ypapparets [cal] &hrovy Mark 14, 11 [ol 82 dxobcarres] 
éxépncay Mark 12, 3 xal [AaPévres] abrdv BSepay Mark 12,8 xal [AaBdvres}] datcravay 
atréy Mark 14, 23 xal [Nady] xorfpuov Mark 1, 7 otx ett ixasds [xvas] Moar roy 
iuévra Matt. 4, 9 dav [ready] xpooxurhoys (Q] Mark 15, 43 [roAuhoas] . . . pracaro 
7d oGpa Mark 15, 46 xal [ayopdoas owddva] . . . &velAnoe abrd rf owddn 


The converse occurs principally in two passages, Mark 10, 17 ff. and 12, 1 ff., with 
their parallels. Here, the following phrases wanting in Mark are found in Luke (and 
in several cases in Matthew also): 

Luke 18, 22 éxoboas Luke 18, 23 dxoboas radra (cf. Matt. 19, 22 dxoboas) Luke 
18, 24 dv St abréy Luke 18, 26 ol dxoboavres (cf. Matt. 19, 25 dxoboavres 5¢) Luke 
20, 14 lWévres abrév (cf. Matt. 21, 38 lddévres rév vldy) Luke 20, 16 dxoboavres (cf. 
Matt. 21, 45 dxoboarres) Luke 20,17 éuSdalas abrois. 


Compare also the following examples: 

Luke 5, 12 ldap 5¢ rév "Ingodv, not in Mark 1, 40; Luke 6, 4 &afe «al, not in Mark 
2, 26; Luke 8, 24 xpocedOévres, not in Mark 4, 38 but in Matt. 8, 25; Luke 18, 15 ldés- 
res, not in Mark 10, 13. © 


In two passages from Q, however: the phrase épxera: ne) axpés pe (in Luke but 
not in Matthew) is not without force. 


Luke 6, 47 was 6 [Eoxépevos xpés pe Kal] dxobwy pou T&y Adywr Kal rosy abrobs — Matt. 
7,24. Luke 14, 26 ef res [Epxerae pds we kai] ob uscet roy xarépa abrod x. r.X. — 
Matt. 10, 37. 


3. Unnecessary explanatory purpose clauses: 


Mark 5,12 wéuyor huds es rods xolpous, va ds abrods doihOwuew — cf. Luke 8, 32. 

Mark 11, 28 ris coe rhv efovolay rabrny Suwxer, [Ilva radra xotfjs] — Luke 20, 2. 

Mark 12,15 @éperé por Snvdprov, [tva tw] — Luke 20, 24. 

Mark 14,12 od Oéd\es a&reNdvres tromudowper, [tva payys 7d raoxa] — Luke 22, 9. 
(But cf. Luke 22, 8 wopevdévres trowudoare huiy rd raoxa va daywue.) 

Mark 14, 48 ds éxl Aporhy tEfOare pera paxatpGv xal Ebrwv [ovANaPety pe] — Luke 
22, 52 

Mark 15, 32 xaraBdrw viv &xd Tol oravpod, [twa Twpey xal xrrorebowpner] — Luke 23, 
35> 37 


CHANGES PERHAPS ATTRIBUTABLE TO RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 


A number of changes, chiefly omissions, are made by Luke in pas- 
sages derived from Mark, which are usually explained as due to 
Luke’s reverence for the person of Jesus. In many of the subjoined 
examples as well as elsewhere Matthew shows the same tendency 
(see Allen, Matthew, pp. xxxi ff.). 
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Human emotions and expressions of feeling on Christ’s part are 
omitted by Luke, even when they are love and pity. 


Thus Luke omits 
Mark 1, 41 oxrdayxmodels (0. 1. dpyisbels) 
Mark 1, 43 éuBpipsnodpevos 
Mark 3,5 er’ dpyiis ovv\urobpevos bx rij rwpdoe ris kapélas abrav 
Mark 6, 34 tordayxvicbn tx’ abrots 
Mark 8, 32 «at rappnolg rév Adyor éddde 
Mark 8, 33 éwerlunoce r@ Térpe x. r. X. 
Mark 9, 36 xat wayxadiodpevos abrd 
Mark 10, 14 dav 6. . . Hryavaxrnoev 
Mark 10, 16 xat &vayxaditodpevos abré 
Mark 10, 21 éuSdrbfas atrg fryarnoe abrév 
Mark 11, 11 wepiBrevapevos ravra 
Mark 14, 33 fptaro éBapuBetoba xal ddnpovety (cf. [Luke] 22, 44) 
Mark 14,35 éxcwrev éwi ris ys (Luke 22, 41 Oels rd yévara). 


Luke’s omission of the cursing of the fig tree (Mark 11, 12-14, 20-25) may be due 
to the same motive. 


Violent acts of Jesus whether actual, as at the cleansing of the 
temple, or threatened, as when he is said to have threatened to 
destroy the temple (Mark 14, 58) are omitted by Luke. 

Luke 19, 45 omits Mark 11, 15b, 16 xat rds rpawétas rv xod\d\uBiorGy xal rds xabé- 
Spas ry rwrobvrwy ras reprorepas xaréorpeper Kai obk fdrev Iva ris Sueveryxy oxedos 54a Tod 
lepod, retaining only fptaro Bade ros rwrobvras. Even &Séd)w itself is omitted 


by Luke in the following passages: Mark 1, 43 ééSadev abrdv 44 xal Aéyee Mark s, 
40 abrds 52 &Badwv ravras 


Possibly in the Gospel, as in Acts, he wished to present Christian- 
ity as in no way hostile to Judaism, but even as faithful to its re- 
quirements. Note the addition Luke 23, 56 xai ré pév cdBBarov 
HovxXacay Kata THY évToAny.! 

Luke frequently makes less peremptory and abrupt the com- 
mands and requests found in his sources by avoiding such words as 
vraye, dedre, te, and by the subtle use of vocatives. These changes 
quite accord with motives of style, lending grace and smoothness 
to the dialogue (cf. p. 147); but they also affect the impression 
we get of the speakers, both Jesus himself and those who address 
him. Perhaps something of the same sort is to be seen in the 
following changes in the words of Jesus: 


1 Cf. Luke 2, 21-24, and see Wernle, Synoptische Frage, p. 105. 
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Mark 11,3 elxaze Luke 10, 31 obrws épetre 

Mark 14,14 elxare Luke 22, 11 épetre 

Mark 14, 36 xaptveyxe (v.1.) rd xorfpwovw Luke 22, 43 ef Bolder rapevéyxas (9. /.) 
ToUro. TovTO TO TOTHpioy 

Mark 12,.15 ri we reepdfere Luke 20, 24 omits. 

Mark 13,9 Brémwere 5é dpets éavrots. Luke 21, 12 omits. 


Luke omits not only the symptoms of self-destruction in maniacs 
(see above, p. 48) but also Jesus’ apparent teaching of self-mutila- 
tion to avoid offence, Mark 9, 43-48 = Matt. 18, 8-9. Even allu- 
sions to Jesus’ use of physical contact in working cures are omitted 
by Luke: Mark 1, 31 #ryepery xparnoas ris xepds Mark 5, 23 
é\Ocy ériOis Tras xetpas Mark 9g, 27 Kxparnoas ris xetpds. So 
Luke 18, 15-17 does not say that Jesus actually put his hands 
upon the children (cf. Mark 10, 16; Matt. 19, 15). It may be for 
the same reason that Luke so often leaves out what Mark relates 
about the crowd’s hindering or discommoding Jesus and about vio- 
lent or impertinent conduct of individuals to Jesus or in his presence. 

In his account of the woman with the issue of blood, Luke, 
following Mark, mentions the crowd that pressed about Jesus, for 
therein lies an essential feature of the story (Luke 8, 42, 45; cf. 
Mark 5, 24, 31; note however Luke’s omission of é& 7@ 5xAw In 
Mark 5, 27, 30). But elsewhere his references to crowds are rarer 
than in Mark, and imply less inconvenience to Jesus. In Luke 5, 

1-3 the situation is about the same as in Mark 4,1. In 12, 1 Luke 
describes a crowd of myriads who trod one upon another, but else- 
where confines himself simply to such mild expressions as 8x)os 
woNvs, dxAot TroNdXol. 

In Mark on the other hand we find a number of expressions indi- 
cating the annoying presence of crowds (cf. p. 138): 

Mark 1, 33 xal fy SAn 4 wots Excournyubyn wpds THY Obpay 

Mark 1,45 ore unxére abrov dbvacba: els rode Gavepds eloeNOeiv 

Mark 2, 2 xal cuvrhxOnoav xoAndol, Sore unxére xwpety unde rd rpds rH» Oipay 

Mark 3,9 xal elwev rots pabnrais abrod va r\otdpioy wpocKxaprepf abr@ 1a rdv bx)ov, 
tva ph OALBworur abréy 

Mark 3, 20 xal cuvépxerat whdw Sxdos Sore ut SbvacGar abrovs unde Aprov payer 


Mark 6, 31b foay yap of epxdpevor xal of dxdyorres roddol, kai obd5t dayety ebxalpouy 
Mark 10,1 xai cuvropebovrat wadtv SxAot wpds abrév. 


Accordingly Jesus enjoins silence; see Mark 1, 34; 1, 44; 3, 12; 
5, 43; 8, 303 9, 9; 9, 30 (Luke has parallels to four out of seven of 
these passages). 
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Mark uses strong words for the pursuit of Jesus, which Luke 
softens or omits: | 


Mark 1, 36 xaredlwtey Luke 4, 42 éxe{hrovy 

Mark 1, 45 «al fpxovro xpds abrév wév- Luke 5,15 ouvhpxovro 5x0 woAXol 
ToOey . 

Mark 2,13 «at r@s 6 3xdos fpxero xpds Luke 5, 27 omits 


abrép 
Mark 3, 10 éxixlxrey abrg Luke 6, 19 éf{rour 
Mark 4,1 85xdos rretoros Luke 8, 4 &xAov roddod 
Mark 5,6 dd paxpdder Span Luke 8, 28 omits 
Mark 5, 21 ovurhx6n dxdos roAts Luke 8, 40 dmredétaro abrév 5 &x)os 


Mark 6, 33 wef] dxd wacdv ray wédeww =Luke 9, 11 xodolOnoay 
ouvviépapor ie? xal xpomdGov abrots. 


Mark 9,15 was 6 5xdos ... xpoorpé- Luke g, 37 curhyrnce abrG bx dos wodbs 
xovres hordforro abréy 

Mark 9, 25 émcourrpéxet 5x)os Luke 9, 42 omits. 

Mark 10,17 xpocdpapéy Luke 18, 18 omits 

Mark 10, 50 dvamrndfoas ier Luke 19, 40 éyyleavros abrod 

Mark 15, 36 dpapmy Cf. Luke 23, 36 xpocepxdépevoc 


The explanation suggested may seem fanciful, but the omission of 
Tpéxw and its compounds in six of these passages is certainly strik- 
ing. Violent or impatient or disrespectful conduct either to Jesus 
or in his presence is elsewhere avoided by Luke. All the following 
details found in Mark are omitted or altered in Luke. 

In Mark 1, 26 the unclean spirit when summoned to come out 
tore the patient with spasms and cried with a loud voice; in Luke 4, 
35 it cast him in the midst without injuring him. In Mark 5s, 7 a 
possessed man adjures Jesus by God;! in Luke 8, 28 he merely begs: 
him. In Mark g, 26 the unclean spirit when summoned to come 
out “ cried out and tore the patient so much that he became like a 
corpse and many said that he was dead;”’ Luke omits this. In 
Mark 1, 45 the cured leper frankly disobeys the command of Jesus 
to tell no man; in Luke 5, 15 Jesus’ growing fame is not attributed 
to such direct disobedience. Cf. Mark 7, 36. Possibly a parallel 
case is found at Mark 16, 7, 8 in which the angel ordered the women 
to tell the disciples and Peter, but they instead of doing so “ said 
nothing to anyone ”; while in Luke (24, 9) the women reported the 
matter ‘‘ to the eleven and to all the rest.”’ 

1 Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 2d edit., p. 119, suggests the same reason for the 


change of Mark 5, 7: “ It is only in this one of the three narratives that the unclean 
spirit dares to adjure Jesus (épxi{w).” 
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In Mark 10, 22 the young man went away orvyvdeas (“ looking 
gloomy’’) at the reply of Jesus. Another young man flees from Jesus 
in the garden in such haste that his cloak was left behind (Mark 14, 
51f.). Similarly Bartimaeus leaves his cloak in his haste to respond 
to Jesus’ call (Mark 10, 50). Luke omits these features as well as 
the flight of the disciples from the garden and of the women from 
the tomb (épvyov Mark 14, 50; 16, 8). In all the gospels the violent 
act of cutting off an ear of the high priest’s servant is mentioned. 
In Luke alone its violence is counteracted by the immediate cure 
by Jesus (22, 51b). 

If Luke objected to having Jesus touch people, he would object 
as much to having people touch him. Not only does he limit the 
insistence of crowds, but in Luke 8, 44 the patient touches only the 
border of his garment (so in Matt. 9, 20, but in Mark 5, 27 the gar- 
ment). Luke 22, 47 does not say, as does Mark (14, 45), that Judas 
actually kissed Jesus. In speaking of the plan to arrest Jesus, 
Luke 22, 2 omits xparéw (Mark 14, 1, cf. Mark 14, 44), and when 
he describes the actual event he again avoids the word (Luke 22, 
48; cf. Mark 14, 46 ot d¢ éwéBaday ras xetpas abr@ Kal éxpdrnoay 
airév). Even the trial and crucifixion scenes are softened by Luke. 
He omits not only the whole incident of the mockery (Mark 15, 
16-20), but a number of details: the spitting on Jesus (Mark 14, 
65, cf. Luke 22, 63-65), the beating with rods by the banpéra 
(tbid.), the binding of Jesus (Mark 15, 1 dyoapres), and the scourg- 
ing with the flagellum (15, 15). In Mark and Matthew the high 
priest tears his clothes in horror at the blasphemy of Jesus, the 
passers by revile him on the cross wagging their heads, and 
both the thieves crucified with him reproach him. Luke avoids 
all this, except that of the two thieves one is penitent and the 
other is not. In Luke also Jesus’ own persistent silence is not so 
prominent. , | 

Similar shielding of his hero is perhaps shown by Luke in his omis- 
sion of the account of John the Baptist’s death, Mark 6, 21-29 (al- 
though it is implied in Luke 9, 7, 9, 19); and, some would add, in 
the omission from Acts of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul. In 
view of the mortes persecutorum in Acts 1, 18, 19; 12, 23, it cannot 
be said that Luke avoids violent death scenes for artistic reasons, or 
out of sensitiveness. 
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The conduct of Jesus’ disciples and friends towards him in Mark 
can easily be improved on, and Luke improves it. In Luke his kindred 
do not come out to seize him, nor are they said to think him mad 
(Mark 3, 21); they merely wish to see him (Luke 8, 20, cf. Mark 3, 
32). Peter does not take Jesus and begin to rebuke him (Mark 8, 
32); he does not flatly contradict Jesus when he predicts Peter’s 
denial (Mark 14, 31); nor does he curse and swear when accused of 
knowing Jesus (Mark 14, 71). The disciples in Luke do not ask 
Jesus a question so complaining as od pé\a oor bre amodAbpeba; 
(Mark 4, 38), so superior as Bdéres tov Sxdov ovvOdiBorTd ce 
kal Néyets- tis wou #Waro; (Mark 5, 31), so ironical as daeNOdvres 
ayopdowpev Snvapiwy dtaxociwy Gprovs kal dwowpev abrots payer; 
(Mark 6, 37). They say more respectfully émordra, éxtordra, 
aro\Nipeba (Luke 8, 24); émiordra, of Sxdot ovveéxovcly ce xal 
- awoONiBovow (Luke 8, 45); and ovk eloiv tyty wrelov 4} apro. wévte 
kal ix@bes dbo, eb unre wopev0évres uets ayopdowuey . . . Bowpara 
(Luke 9, 13). They do not refuse to answer when he asks them 
what they are quarreling about! (Mark 9, 34; in Luke 9g, 47 
Jesus simply knows the reasoning of their hearts without asking 
it, a fact which Luke 6, 8 again adds to Mark 3, 2). They do 
not show by their surprise so little credence in Jesus’ saying about 
riches as to cause him to repeat it (Mark 10, 23b, 24b; note the 
omission of Mark 10, 24a, 26a, in Luke 18, 24-26). Finally, they 
do not all forsake him and flee (Mark 14, 50; accordingly Luke 
omits also Mark 14, 27, 31b), but rather remain to watch the cruci- 
- fixion and to hear the first news of the resurrection (Luke 23, 49; 
24, 9, 10). 

Many of these omissions could be explained quite as easily as 
made in the interest of the disciples themselves, for example, the 
rebuke by Peter and the desertion in the garden, as well as the 
incident of the sons of Zebedee (Mark 10, 35-40). This motive is 
seen clearly in Matthew’s treatment of Mark (Allen, Matthew, 
pp. xxxiii f.), and in a few further cases Luke avoids emphasizing the 
ignorance of the disciples or want of faith in them. Instead of ri 
devhoi éore obrws; obw exere riotw; (Mark 4, 40), Jesus asks them 
Tov } iors bua@v; (Luke 8, 25), and he does not dwell on their inabil- 


1 Again in 6, 9 Luke omits the silence of Jesus’ hearers at his question (see Mark 3, 
4), but not in the seeming parallel in Luke 14, 3. Cf. p. go. 
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ity to cure the epileptic boy (Mark 9, 28), nor declare it to be due to 
lack of faith (Matt. 17, 20). Their ignorance is not chided as in 
Mark 4, 13, but Luke explains that the facts were hidden from them 
(by God), (Mark 9, 32, Luke g, 45; cf. Luke 18, 34; 24, 16). Even 
their awe and wonder is omitted (Mark 10, 24, 26, 32). Whatever 
reason we may assign for Luke’s omission of the long passage, 
Mark 6, 45-8, 26, we cannot help noticing how many of the prefer- 
ences we have just been discussing might have been at least con- 
tributory motives. The section is greatly at variance with Luke’s 
tastes, which is only another way of saying that it is very typical 
of Mark. : 


Observe emotions and expressions of feeling, Mark 7, 34 éorivatew 8, 2 oxdayxpi- 
fouae 8, 12 dvacredtas 6, 45 #vayxacer. Personal contact, 6, 56; 7, 32, 33; 8, 
22, 23, 25. The crowd, 6, 55 wepesSpapov; 7, 17, 33 4x0 rod 5xdov, and often. Jesus’ 
inability to have his will, 6, 48; 7, 24. Disobedience to Jesus’ command, 7, 36. Jesus’ 
desire for concealment, 6, 48; 7, 24, 36; 8, 26. Ignorance of disciples, 6, 52; 7, 17; 
8,17, 21. Hardened heart, 6, 52; 8,17 (cf. Mark 3, 5, omitted in Luke 6, 10). Fright 
of disciples, 6, 49, 50, 52. Forgetfulness of disciples, 8, 14, 18. Want of food, 8, 1, 14. 


PHRASES OF MARK MISUNDERSTOOD OR TRANSFERRED 
BY LUKE! 


It is not without interest to collect those passages in which it is 
possible that Luke misunderstood Mark, or from intention or care- 
lessness has altered details in Mark or transferred them to another 
passage. It is not likely that all of the following cases are due to 
misreading or misunderstanding on the part of Luke; other causes 
may be suggested, such as deliberate change, possible corruption or 
obscurity in the text of Mark used by Luke, or at least dependence 
on a form of Mark different from that found in our best manuscripts, 
though sometimes still represented in inferior manuscripts of Mark. 
But it is altogether likely that in using a source so extensively an 
author should sometimes not follow his source exactly even when it 
was read with diligence. The very uncertainty of most of the fol- 
lowing shows how little these mistakes or negligences in Luke may 
amount to. 


In Mark 2, 15, xal ylveras xaraxetoOa: abrdv & rij olxig abrod, the abrod could apply 
either to Jesus (cf. abrév) or to Levi. Matthew understands it of Jesus, and if Mark 
so meant it, Luke misunderstands him, for he writes (5, 29) xal érolncer Soxiy peyadnv 


1 See Scholten, Das Paulinische Evangelium, pp. 26 f., 41 f., 143 ff. 
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Aeels abr@ by rij olxig abrod. There is much to be said however, in favor of Luke’s inter- 
pretation of Mark. Following Matthew’s interpretation of Mark 2, 15, some (e.g. © 
Pfleiderer) understand Jesus to mean in verse 17, ox #Oov xadkoas dixalovs &dA\d 
d&uaprwdots, that he calls (i.e., invites to his feasts) not just men but sinners. Luke 
takes xadéoa: in a different sense, for he writes (5, 32) ofx é\fAv8a Kxadécat dcxalous 
G\Aa dpaprwrots els perdvyoray. But Luke may be right, and é¢is perdvoray be “a true 
gloss” (Swete). 

In Mark 1, 38, Jesus, having gone out from Capernaum, says to those who overtake 
him that he must preach in other cities, adding, els roGro yap tov. If &tjow re- 
fers to his recent departure from Capernaum, Luke does not so understand it, but of 
Jesus’ mission in general, for he writes (4, 43), dre éxt rotro dxeorddny.! 

In Mark 6, 15, Herod is told by some that Jesus is a prophet like one of the prophets; 
Luke (9, 8) understands this to mean that one of the ancient prophets is risen, an idea 
parallel to the other suggestions, that he is John the Baptist risen from the dead, or 
that Elias has appeared. 

It is possible that Luke has made the same change in 9, 19, for there he suggests 
again, Sr: xpophrys tis rv dpxalwy dviorn (cf. Mark 8, 28, drt els rdv xpodnrdr). 
Matthew also apparently understands this phrase of Mark to apply to dead prophets, 
and here this may even be the view of Mark. But that Mark did not feel that a new 
prophet was impossible, that the line was finally extinct, is clear from Mark 6, 15 just 
quoted. 


One or two cases can be explained as based on an ill-attested or 
lost reading of Mark. 


Thus, in 9, 7, Luke says, \éyeoOar bxd tevv, as if he read (with BD 2 min a b ff?) 
éxeyor for Z\eyevy in Mark 6, 14 xal fxovoey . . . ‘Hpwins . . . xal 2eyer, and were 
avoiding the indefinite ‘‘ they ”’ in characteristic fashion.” 

In Luke 10, 35, éreSlBacay rdv "Inooty might have been suggested by a reading 
like that of 8 in Mark 11, 7, &4@cay (transitive) for &é6cce, but this explanation is 
not necessary. 

In Luke 21, 13, duty els paprdpov might be due to understanding as reflexive the 
unpointed avros in Mark 13, 0, els papréprov abrois (as it is usually written). 

In Luke 8, 13, xpds xatpdv miarebove. could have arisen from misreading mpécxazpol 
elow, Mark 4, 17. 

Similarly, in Luke 7, 19 [Q] Scholten (p. 41) suggests that the mention of two disciples 
sent by John to Jesus is due to a misreading of dto for 6:4 in [the source of] Matt. 11, 2, 
wéwpas 61a tOv pabyréy abrod. So J. H. Moulton, Grammar, II, 29. 


In the following cases, Luke seems to have transferred a phrase 
in such a manner as to alter the meaning. In some cases, though 
certainly not in the last one, this may be accidental. 

In Mark 14, 43, Jesus’ captors are spoken of as a multitude ‘‘ from (xapa) the high 


priests and scribes and elders.” In Luke 22, 52, they are spoken of as being “ high 
priests and generals of the temple and elders.” 


1 For a different explanation of these two changes see below, pp. 117 f. 
2 See p. 165. 
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Mark 14, 71 otx olda rév &xOpwxov rotrov Luke 22, 60 &Opwre, obx olda 8 Neves 
dv Néyere = 


In Mark 14, 54 and Luke 22, 56, rpds 7d ¢és is used of Peter, but in Mark the heat 
of the fire, in Luke the light of the fire, seems to be meant by the context. 

In Luke 9, 10 Bethsaida is made the scene of the feeding of the five thousand. Luke 
no doubt gets this from Mark 6, 45; but according to the latter passage Bethsaida is. 
clearly located on the opposite side of the sea. Cf. also Mark 8, 22. 


Mark to, 13, 14 of 8 pwa@nral éwerluwy Luke 18, 15, 16 lddvres 5¢ of pabnrai 


. . « Wav 62 6 "Incoi's. drerinwy . . . 6 52 "Inaois. 
Mark 6, 16 dy ya drexedddioa "Iwdvynv, Luke 9,9 "Iwdyyny tyw dwexepdduca, ris 
otros 7yép0n. bé tor otros; 


Mark 5, 30 ris (interrog.) wousparoray Luke 8, 46 Hard wob ms (indef.). 
izarlwv; 


In Mark 4, 9 cares and wealth and other desires, elowopevéuerc, choke the word.. 
In Luke 8, 14 the construction is so changed that those who are choked by cares and 
wealth and the pleasures of life become the subject of the sentence, yet in agreement. 
with the subject an unintelligible participle, xopevduero., remains. 


Mark 3, 16 ff. Simon, Luke 6, 14 Simon, 
James, Andrew, rdv ddeAgdv abrod, 
John, rov ddeA¢ddv rod ’TaxwfPov, James, 
Andrew. John. 


(Matt. 10, 2 adds 6 d&deAdds abrod to both Andrew and John.) 
Mark 14, 71 Peter began dvaGeuariter Luke 22, 59 &Ados ris (not Peter) di- 


cal épvbvatc. xupltero. 
Mark 16, 7 Tell his disciples and Peter Luke 24, 6 Remember how he said to- 
that he goes into Galilee. you while still in Galilee. 


While the influence of Mark on Luke, outside of the parallel pas- 
sages, is slight and cannot be estimated as a whole, a few instances. 
may be mentioned here in which an unusual expression in Luke 
may have been suggested by reminiscence of its occurrence in a 
neighboring context in Mark. This explanation has a higher degree. 
of plausibility in proportion to the infrequency of the word or phrase 
and to the proximity of the passage in Mark.! 


Luke 9, 7 dinrépe. Herod’s perplexity about Jesus (nowhere else in Luke); cf.. 
#xépe of Herod’s perplexity about John, Mark 6, 20 (NBL; nowhere else in Mark), a 
passage that immediately follows the one Luke is using, but which Luke omits, having 
already summarized it in Luke 3, 19, 20. 

Luke 9, 18 mpocevxdépuevov xara wdvas. This thought is not in the parallel (Mark 8,. 
27); but in Mark 6, 45 f. (cf. Matt. 14, 22 f.), which immediately follows the last pas-- 
sage used by Luke (Mark 6, 44 = Luke 9, 17; Luke omits Mark 6, 45-8, 26), Mark 
tells us that Jesus dismissed both his disciples and the multitude, and went els rd dpos: 
(Matt. adds xar’ lélav) rpocebtacba. 


1 See Additional Note at the end of this chapter. 
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Luke 18, 39 of xpodyorres. The verb does not occur in the parallel, Mark 10, 48, 
and is found nowhere else in Luke nor (except transitively) in Acts; but of xpodyorres 
occurs in Mark 11, 9 (= Matt. 21, 9), the section of Mark immediately following that 
which Luke is using in 18, 39. 

Luke 22, 54 ovAAaérres is not used in the parallel, Mark 14, 53,1 but just before, in 
Mark 14, 48 (= Matt. 26, 55) stand the words, ws éwi Anoriy ttpOare verdad paxarpdv 
xai tbAwy ovAdaBety pe. In Luke’s parallel to this verse (Luke 22, 52) the last two 
words are omitted, nor does the verb occur in this sense elsewhere in the Gospels except 
John 18, 12 — again of the arrest of Jesus (cf. Acts 1, 16, "Iotda rod yevouévou ddryod 
Tots cvA\aPover rév "Incody, and elsewhere in Acts). 

Luke 23, 5 avacele. rdv Aady — the charge made against Jesus; cf. Mark 15, 11, 
dvécecav rdov dxdov (the leaders of the Jews stir up the mob at the trial of Jesus), in 
the very next section of Mark. ’Avaceiw occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 


A transfer by Luke not from an adjacent but from a similar 
passage in Mark may be illustrated by the following: 
In Mark 3, 4 the question of Jesus whether it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 


is met by silence, ol 6¢ éowsxwv. Luke in his parallel (6, 9) omits these words; but 
in a similar incident after a similar question he writes (14, 3) of 6¢ jobxacay. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Words Differently Applied,’’ Hawkins 
(Horae Synopticae, pp. 53-61), collects for all the synoptists cases 
in which “ the same or closely similar words are used with different 
applications or in different connexions, where the passages contain- 
ing them are evidently parallel.’”’ These phenomena seem to him to 
point to the influences of oral transmission. ‘‘ Copying from docu- 
ments does not seem to account for them; but it is not at all difficult 
to see how they might have arisen in the course of oral transmission. 
Particular words might linger in the memory, while their position in 
a sentence was forgotten; and in some cases they might become 
confused with words of similar sound.” 

To the present writer this explanation does not seem more 
adequate than the view that the changes were made in written 
transmission. Errors in copying frequently exhibit apparently 
auditory or vocal traits, while the exact position of words in a sen- 
tence is quite as easily forgotten when the sentence is read and 
copied from memory as when it is simply remembered orally.? 

In either case some of Hawkins’ examples illustrate the subject 
here discussed and may be added to those already collected. _ 

1 It is possible that ovAAaBdévres was originally in Mark 14, 53; for Matt. 26, 57 


has xparfeavres, corresponding to Luke 22, 54. 
2 See Additional Note 2, p. 105. 
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1. Variations in the reports of sayings of Jesus: 


Matt. 10, 27 (Q] 8 \éyw dbyir & rf oxorig, 
elxare & TQ Gwrl: xal 3 ds 7d obs dxob- 
ere, knpbtare éxt rOv dwudtuv. 


Matt. 5, 45 (Q] Saws yévnoe viol x.7.A.... 


46 rlva poder Exere; 

Matt. 10, 25 [Q] dpxerdy 1G pabyr§ Wa 
yernras ws 6 bdoxados abrod. 

Matt. 11, 27 [Q] ode rd» rarépa nis 
(indef.) ércyuwhoxe. 


Luke 12, 3 30a & rf oxorla elxare, & TG 
gwri dxovoPhoera, kat 8 xpds 1d ots 
ddkadhoare, . . . xnpvxPhoerar éxi trav 
Swparwr. 

Luke 6, 35 xat oraz 6 proOds dyer zoNts, 
xal évecbe viol x.r.d.! 

Luke 6, 40 xarnpricpévos 5¢ ras éorar cs 
6 dB8doxados abrod. 

Luke 10, 22 obdels yuwoxn .. . tis 
(interrog.) éorw 4 rarhp. 


2. Attribution of the same words to different speakers: 
In Mark 6, 16; Matt. 14, 2 Herod himself says that John was risen from the dead; 


in Luke 9, 7 others have said so. 


Cf. Mark 6, 14 and above p. 97. 


In Matt. 18, 21 [Q] Peter asks how often he shall forgive, and whether until seven 
times (ws érrdxis); in Luke 17, 4 Jesus tells the disciples to forgive seven times 


(rrdéxts). 


In Matt. 7, 14 [Q] the mention of édiyox of forms part of a warning given by Jesus; 
in Luke 13, 23 it forms part of a question put to him. 


3. Use of the same, or very similar, words as part of a speech and 
as part of the evangelist’s narrative: 

In Luke 4, 43 Jesus says, ebayyeNlcacOal pe Set rv Bacidelav rod Oeod; in Matt. 4, 
23 he is spoken of xnpbocwy 7d ebayyédoy Tijs Baordelas. 

In Luke 8, 46, Jesus says, éyw yap tyvwy Sbvayw t€edndvOviey dx’ duod; in Mark s, 
30, the evangelist says of him, ércyvobs & éauTg rip UE abrod Sbvapw tteNodcay.* 


4. Variations in the rest of the synoptic narratives: 


Matt. 3, 5 [Q] éexopebero xpds abrdv 
. « . Taoa } replxwpos Tov "lopédévov. 
Mark 3, 8 dxoborres dca woret §\Oay xpeds 

abrov. 
Mark 1, 23 xal dvéxpater .. . 26 dwrfcay 
duryi peyadn &&Nev & abrod. 


Mark 1, 45 6 dé é€edOav fptaro... 
dctadnulfew rov ASyor. 


Luke 3, 5 xal §\Oev els racay rip xepl- 
xwporv Tov ’Topddvov. 

Luke 6, 17 #AOa»y dxodoa abrod xa 
labjjvat x.r.X. 

Luke 4, 33 «al dvixpatey gwrff ueyaAp. 

(Luke mentions no cry after the command 
PipwOyre.] 

Luke 5, 15 dthpxero 5¢ waddAoy 6 Adyos 
wept abrov. 


There must have been similarity in sound between #pfaro and -#pxero. 


1 In the adjacent verse may perhaps be found the explanation of yévno@e (Matt) = 
éveoOe (Luke), for there we have évecfe (Matt. 5, 48) = ylvecOe (Luke 6, 36). See 


below, p. 179. 


2 One striking variation of this kind between Matthew and Mark seems to have 


escaped the notice of Hawkins: 
Mark 14, 23 xal \aBay xorhpioy ebxa- 


puothoas Swxev abrots, xal Exvv e€ . 


abrod rayres. 


Matt. 26, 27 Kal AaBav worhpioy xa 
ebxaptorhoas wey abrots deywr: 
alere &£ abrov rayres. 
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Mark 5, 31 Bdéres rv 5x0» ovvONlBovra Luke 8, 45 of SxXoe curtxovoly ce xal dro- 
GE Od lBoverw 
This, however, is only a different arrangement of parts of words. 


Hawkins adds among others these cases: 


Mark 6, 35 = Luke 9, 12, where the 37: introducing the mention of the desert place 
is in Mark recitative, in Luke causal; daexplyaro obd&, used in Mark 14, 61; Matt. 
27, 12; Luke 23, 9 of the silences before the High Priest, Pilate, and Herod respec- 
tively (this first aorist middle being used besides in the New Testament only in Luke 3, 
16; John 5, 17, 19; Acts 3, 12, instead of the far more common passive forms érexplOy, 
etc.); Mark 3, 30 7 &eyor, compared with Luke 11, 18, dre Aéyere (cf. p. 125). 


Note also the following: 


Matt 4, 8 [Q] Satan shows him récas rds Luke 4, 5 f. Satan shows him rdéeas ras 
Baowrelas rod xécpou xal rh ddfav abrdy, Baordelas rijs olxoupéyns . . . and says 
and says radré co wéavra ddcw, tdy col Show Thy ELovclay rabrny &xacay xat 


K.T.X. tiv défay abr&y (sic), . . . édv «.r.d. 

Matt. 5, 11 [Q] puaxdprol tore Stay dbver- Luke 6, 22 paxdpiol tore Sray . . . dves- 
Slowow dpas xal dimtwouy xal elxrwouw dlowow xal &Béd\wow 7d Svopa dpdr 
way rovnpoy xad’ bua Wevddpueror. @s Tovnpoy. 


efra is used by both Mark and Luke in explaining the parable of the sower, but 
in neither gospel elsewhere except at Mark 8, 25. But in this parable it is very dif- 
ferently applied. In Luke 8, 12 it is said of the seed sown by the wayside, efra (Mark 
eb0bs) Epxerat 5 5tdBodos xai alpe tov Aéyov. In Mark 4, 17 it is said of the seed sown 
on the rock, efra (Luke xat) yevopévns Orlpews  Suwypod bid. Tov Abyow ebOds cxavdaNri- 
fovrat. 

xaOws elxev is used by both Mark and Luke of the disciples who went to get the 
colt for the triumphal entry, but is applied by Mark 11, 6 to their reply to those who 
objected to their taking the colt, by Luke 19, 32 to their finding the colt. 


Mark 14, 42 odd rapadidobs pe Fyyixe. Luke 22, 47 Wod... Tobéas... fyywe. 


The following parallels, if the reading and punctuation given 
below is correct, contain other cases of words that Luke has trans- 
ferred from one word or clause to another: 

Mark 3, 26 xal ed 6 caravas dviarn id’ éavrdv, tueplaby (v./.). 


Matt. 12, 26 xai ed 6 caravés rév caravay ExBadre, tp’ éavrdv éueplaOn: wis x.7.d. 
Luke 11, 18 ef 58 xai 6 caravés id’ éavrdv diepeplobn, xGs x.r.d. [Q] 


Mark 12, 21 f. xat 6 rplros woabrws: xal ol érrd. 
Luke 20, 31 xai 6 rplros afer abriy: doabrws Se xal ol éxrd. 


In this connection may be added a few cases where Luke’s omis- 
sion of details given in Mark makes the situation obscure or abrupt. 


In Mark 1, 29 f. four disciples are mentioned in connection with Jesus’ visit to the 
house where Simon’s wife’s mother was sick, ‘‘ and straightway they tell him of her.” 
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In Luke 4, 38 Simon alone is mentioned, and yet the plural is retained, ‘‘and they asked 
him of her.”’! 

In Mark 2, 1 it is said that Jesus was ina house. In Luke 5, 17 this is omitted, and 
has to be inferred from the sequel (vs. 18 eloeveyxety, vs. 19 d@pua.). 

In Mark 2, 18 Jesus is asked, apparently by the publicans and sinners, why the 
disciples of the Pharisees fast; in Luke 5, 33 the same question is asked by the Phari- 
sees themselves but without changing rév Saproaiwy to the first person. (So Scholten, 
Pp. 144.) # 

In Mark 6, 14 and Luke 9, 7 it is implied that John the Baptist is dead, though 
neither Gospel has thus far mentioned his death. Mark at once explains the reference 
by narrating (6, 17-29) the circumstances of John’s death (note ydp, vs. 17) but Luke 
nowhere directly relates it. 

Mark 14, 44 is omitted by Luke 22, 47. Wernle says (op. cit. p. 33): Dass der Kuss 
das Zeichen fiir die Hiascher sein sollte, hat Lc ausgelassen, nicht gerade zur Aufklarung 
der Leser. | 

The trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin occurs in Mark before the denial of Peter. 
Luke reverses this order, but fails to make plain that the chief actor has changed, 
using in 22, 63 ff. the simple aéréy of Jesus although the last antecedent is Peter. Cf. 
Mark 14, 65. 

In Mark 15, 461 is added the note that Joseph rolled a stone to the door of the tomb, 
so that in 16, 4 we understand what stone is meant when we read that the women found 
the stone rolled away. In Luke the stone is first mentioned on the resurrection day, 
24, 2, eXpov 5é roy AlBov axoxexuvNcpévoy dxd Tod uynuelov. Cf. John 20, 1. 

The omission of Mark 15, 16-20, describing the maltreatment of Jesus by the 
soldiers (Matt. 27, 27, the soldiers of the governor), leaves unfulfilled the prediction 
in Luke 18, 32 ff. which is derived from Mark 10, 34. Note especially in Luke 18, 32 f. 
éumrvoOhoeras and waoriymoarres and the fulfilment of the prophecy in ¢payedAdoas, 
évéxrvoy (Mark 15, 15, 19, but not in Luke). Further, the omission of orpariGrae 
(Mark 15, 16) gives a vague or mistaken idea of the subject of the verbs that follow 
in Luke 23, e.g., vs. 26, dwhryayoy, vs. 33, éoralpwoar, vs. 34, dtaueprtdpevor EBador, until 
in vs. 36 the orparivéra: are brought in as though they had been mentioned before. 

_ In Luke 23, 18 the demand that Barabbas be released is given as in Mark 15, 11, 
but by omitting Mark 15, 6-10, Luke has left it unexplained why such a demand was 
likely to be made (the custom of releasing a prisoner) and what it has to do with Jesus 
(Pilate’s suggestion that Jesus be given the annual pardon).? 

In Luke 20, 40 we are told that the scribes no longer (obxért, so Mark 12, 34) dared 
ask him any question; but Luke has omitted Mark 12, 28-31, where a question of one 
of the scribes is given. The ofxér: has therefore no real meaning in Luke. 

Similarly in the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin Mark tells of the testimony of 
witnesses against Jesus, and that after Jesus confessed that he was the Christ the high 


1 Of course the mention in Luke even of Simon is rather abrupt since Luke has 
omitted the calling of Simon, and the other three disciples in Mark 1, 16—20, or at 
least has not yet narrated his version of it (Luke 5, 1-11). Compare the premature 
mention of Capernaum (Luke 4, 23). 

~ 2 So from Mark 12, 35 was Aéyouew ol ypapparets Luke 20, 41 retains the verb in 
the third person, although the omission of the subject, and Luke’s own context imply 
that the question was addressed to the scribes themselves. 

3 In this passage of Luke as well as at 24, 2 D corrects the awkward omission, and 
here is supported by 8 W among others and by several versions: 23, [17] avd-yeqp 62 
elxey drodbeay abrots xara éopriy ea. 
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priest cried, ri érc xpelay éxouev papriopw»; (Mark 14, 63). Luke 22, 71 keeps this re- 
mark, but the ér has no longer any force, inasmuch as Luke has omitted everything 
about the witnesses. 

In Luke 23, 35 the probable reading is &epuxrfpitov 5¢ xal olf &pxovres, and the 
xal is no doubt the xal of Mark 15, 31, meaning “ also,” for Mark has just mentioned 
other mockers, ‘‘ the passers by.” As Luke has omitted these mockers, the ‘‘also”’ 
is with him meaningless.! 

In Luke 22, 2 we read, xai é{frouv of dpxuepets xal of ypapuare’s 76 Gs Gvidwow 
abréy: époBobvro yap rév Aaév. The last clause is peculiar to Luke, but is quite natural 
and in accord with Mark’s picture of the conditions of Jesus’ life (Mark 11, 32; 14, 2), 
and characteristic of Luke (see Luke 7, 29; 18, 43; 19, 47 f.; 20, 26; Acts 4, 21; 5, 13, 
26). The difficulty is in the use of yép. Either xal as at 20, 19 or “ but” would seem 
more appropriate. T'dép would explain either why they were unable to carry out their 
plan (as at 19, 48) or why they planned a special method of arrest as in Acts 5, 26. 
Now, while neither of these is found in Luke in the context, features in Mark which 
he omits contain both. For Mark says plainly that they planned to make the arrest 
éy 5d\m (Mark 14, 1; 56\y, Matt. 26, 4), and that they were loath to do it at a feast 
for fear of an uprising of the people (vs. 2, 2\eyor yap (Matt. dé) nu} & 7 éoprij, ufrore 
éxrat OdpvBos rot aod. It is this omitted context of Mark which I believe explains 
the elliptical yap in Luke. This is the interpretation of Tatian, who combines Matt., 
Mark, and Luke in the following instructive manner: ‘‘ And they took counsel con- 
cerning Jesus that they might take him by subtility, and kill him. But they said, not 
during the feast, lest peradventure a tumult arise among the people; for they feared 
the people.”” (Diatessaron, 44, 4, 5, Hill’s translation.) 


A number of other instances of this sort have been collected by 
Badham, S. Mark’s Indebtedness to S. Matthew, pp. xv—xxviii, who 
uses them in telling fashion to show that Luke was familiar with 
nearly every important passage in our canonical Mark which he does 
not use. An argument of the same kind may be made from evi- 
dences in Matthew that he knew the parts of Mark which he omits 
(e.g., the parable of the seed growing in secret, see Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem, p. 432, Nn. 3). 


NOTE I (p. 98) 


The process of transferring phrases is still more amply exemplified 
in Matthew’s use of his sources. To it are due many of the doublets 
in Matthew; for doublets arise from using the same source twice, 
as well as from using two different sources. Especially the very 
numerous short expressions found repeatedly in Matthew are to be 
so explained (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p.137), and in transferring 
and repeating Mark’s summaries, Matthew shows great freedom. 

1 Probably some would prefer to include these three cases in the list given above of 


words differently applied by Luke. It is possible to assign some meaning to obxéri, 
ér:, and xal in these passages of Luke, though not the meaning they bear in Mark. 
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Thus Mark 1, 22 is transferred to Matt. 7, 28, 29. Matt. 4, 23-25 
is made up of many passages in Mark, to nearly all of which Mat- 
thew has a doublet in its proper place as is shown below: 


Parallel in Elsewhere in 

Mark Matthew Matthew 
I, 39 preaching in synagogues of Galilee 4, 238 9, 35 

6,6 xepiirve 9, 35 4, 238 
1,28 few 1) dxoh 4, 248 

I, 34 Tovs xaxds éxovras 8, 16 4, 24b 

3, 7a many followed him 12, 15 4, 25a 

3, 7b, 8 list of places 4, 25b 


The miracle recorded in Matt. 9, 27-31 has many distinct bor- 
rowings from Mark; especially noteworthy are the rare verbs 
éuBptpéopae and dradnul{w found in Mark’s account of the leper, 
Mark 1, 43, 45, but not in Matthew’s parallel to it. More nearly 
parallel are the charge here to the blind men, pndeis yerwoxérw, and 
that to Jairus and his wife, undels yvot rodro, Mark 5, 43, since in 
Matthew the story of Jairus’ daughter immediately precedes (Matt. 
9, 18-26). Matthew has wedged in this miracle of healing the blind 
men just before the last verse of the raising of Jairus’ daughter in 
Mark, so that the charge to secrecy now has a new application. 
The other details are like Mark’s account of Bartimaeus, and still 
more like Matthew’s parallel to it (Matt. 20, 29-34). See the 
following table: : 


Matthew 9, 27-31 Recurs in Matthew Occurs in Mark 
27 wapdyorre txetev 9,9 wrapayur exeibey = 2,14 wrapayur 
27 dbo ruddol 20, 30 dbo rupdol = 10, 46 ruddds 
27 xpafovres kai \éyorres 20, 30 Expagtay A€yorres = 10,47 fhptavro xpdfeyr xail 
Abye 
28 &énoow judas, vids [v.]. 20, 30 eAéqoow fuds, vie = 10, 47 vie Aaveld "Inood 
vie] Aaveld [v.1. vids] Aaveld ten dy pe 
28 édOdvre els rp olxiay cf. 2,15; 7, 24 
28 muorebere x.t.d. cf. 9, 23, 24 TQ meorebovrs 
- riorelw 
29 Haro rGy épPadpayv 20, 34 taro Tov dbupdrwv 
29 xara rH glory K.T.d. 10, 52 9 wlotts cou K.T.X. 
30 qvepxOnoay ol dp8arpol cf. 20, 33 twa dvoryGou ol 10, 51 Iva dvafhw 
dfPadpol judy 
30 eveBpiphOn I, 43 uBpiunodpevos 
30 dpGre 1, 44 Spa under? pndéy x.7.d. 
31 pndcis yuwwoxtrw 5, 43 unéels yvot roiro 
31 tkeNOdvres dcephuocay I, 45 t&d\Oay fpgaro ... 
Scadnul fey 


31 & Sn 7H vf elon 9, 26 els SAny rhy viv exelyny 
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NOTE 2 (p. 99) 


Sanday (Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 5) cites with 
approval the judgment of Hawkins that these phenomena are to be 
attributed to “ oral transmission,’”’ but by his definition that term 
seems to mean pretty nearly the method of employing written 
sources we have outlined above. On p. 18f., after describing the 
‘methods of a modern copyist, he contrasts those of an ancient writer 
like one of the Evangelists: “‘ He would not have his copy before 
him, but would consult it from time to time. He would not follow 
it clause by clause and phrase by phrase, but would probably read 
through a whole paragraph at once, and trust to his memory to con- 
vey the substance of it safely from the one book to the other. We 
see here where the opening for looseness of reproduction comes in. 
There is a substantial interval between reading and writing. During 
that interval the copy is not before the eye, and in the meantime the 
brain is actively, though unconsciously, at work. Hence all those 
slight rearrangements and substitutions which are a marked feature 
in our texts as we have them. Hence, in a word, all those phenomena 
which simulate oral transmission. There is a real interval during 
which the paragraph of text is carried in the mind, though not a long 
one. The question may be not one of hours or days but only of 
minutes ... 

“The phenomena of variation [as between Mark and the succeed- 
ing Gospels] in the texts that have come down to us do not require 
for their explanation any prolonged extension of time or diffused 
circulation in space; they might be described in homely phrase as 
just so many ‘slips between the cup and the lip.’”’ 


OPENING AND CLOSE OF SECTIONS. SUMMARIES 


In the introductions to new sections Luke shows the greatest in- 
dependence. Where events are closely connected by their inner re- 
lation, as in the progress of events from the Lord’s Supper to the 
Resurrection, Luke follows Mark’s introductions more exactly; but 
during the Galilean ministry, when more or less detached scenes are 
presented, Luke takes the liberty of rewriting the introductions in 
his own way. Specific indications of time and place are frequently 
replaced by more general references, and details are added to supply 
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the invisible mental environment of the scene rather than its graphic 
physical scenery. 

A favorite form of preface is the use of xal éyévero, éyévero 5€. 
(For lists, see a concordance; for classification according to gram- 
matical construction, see Plummer, Luke, p. 45). 

In the following list the majority of instances are peculiar to Luke, 
but the cases that have parallels show that the method throughout 
is the same. 


6,6 byévero 5é ty stripy caBBary elcedbciv abrdy els riv cuvaywyiy Kal diddoxew (cf. 
Mark 3, 1 xal elofj\Oew waduy els cupvaywyhy). 
7, 11 xal éyévero & rij ekijs éxopelOn x.7.d. 
9, 37 byévero de rij tts huéog (cf. Mark 9, 9, 14). 
8,1 «al éyévero & rh xabetis xal abrds dimdever. 
9, 28 &yévero 5é pera rods Adyous Tobrous woe huépas ber do (cf. Mark 9, 2 xal pera 
quépas &). 
8, 40 byévero St & 1h bxoorpéhew Tov "Incoty (cf. Mark 5, 21, gen. abs.). 
9, 51 eyévero bt & rH cuuRAnpovoba Tas tuépas. 
10, 38 e&y&ero bt & Tq ropelerOar atbrots. 
II, 1 xal éyévero & TG elvar abrdv & Téxy Til TpocErXdpevor. 
14,1 «Kal éy&ero & rH DOetv abrdv els olxdy tivos. 
17, 11 xal éyévero & 7G ropeberBar eis ‘lepovoeadhy. 
18, 35 &yévero 58 TG eyyifew abrdy els *Iepaxm (cf. Mark 10, 46 xa epxovras els 
"Tepaxw). 


Particularly common are a variety of expressions with éyévero 


év pug. | 

5, 12 kal tyévero & rq elvar abrdv & ug Tay wédewv (cf. Mark 1, 40). 

5,17 kal éyévero & iG Tv huepGv kal airds Fv SSdoxwv (cf. Mark 2, 1). 

8, 22 &yévero St & mG Ty HuepGy Kal abrds &éBn (cf. Mark 4, 35). 
20,1 Kal tyévero & tG Ty hyepGy Sdoxovros abrod rdv Nady (cf. Mark 11, 27). 

Cf. Luke 13, 10 (peculiar to Luke). In each of these cases except the last the ex- 

pression supplants a more definite one, or else creates for Luke a new setting when the 
preceding sections in Luke and Mark are different. 


Characteristic of Luke is the introduction of a parable by é\eyer 
or elzev wapafoAnv. The other gospels do not use this expression 
either in the parallels to Luke’s examples or elsewhere. 


5, 36 érever de xal wapaBod}v wpds abrobs (cf. Mark 2, 21). 
6, 39 elxev 5é¢ kal wapaBodwp abrots (cf. Matt. 15, 14). 
12, 16 elwev 5¢ xapaBodjy mpds abrods Néywr. 
13,6 rever 6¢ rabrny riv xapaBorjv. 
14,7 ever dé xpds rods xexAnpévovs xapaBodh . . . dA-ywr. 
15,3  elxev dé xpds abrovs riv xapaBodi rabrny Néyww (cf. Matt. 18, 12). 
18,1 ever 5é wapaBodijy abrots . . . déeyur. 
18,9 elwev dt xal rpdés revas . . . THY mapaBodjy tabrny. 
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19, 11 xpoobels elxerw xapaBondhy (cf. Matt. 25, 14). 
20,9 Hptaro ... Aéyew rhv xapaBod}y rabrny (cf. Mark 12, 1). 
21, 29 xal elxevy xapaBodnp abrots (cf. Mark 13, 28). 


To a less extent Luke changes the conclusions of sections, the 
principal changes from Mark being the addition, or intensification, 
of descriptions of the effect of Jesus’ words or deeds. Two favorite 
expressions are illustrated by the following lists: 


4, 15 dofatéperos tbxd xavrwy added to Mark 1, 15. 
5, 25 dokdtww rév Gedy added to Mark 2, 12. 
18, 43 dofatwy rdv Oedv added to Mark 1o, 52. 
23, 47 Sotéf{wr rdv Gedy added to Mark 15, 39. 
dofdfw rdv Hedy Occurs also at Luke 2, 20; 7, 16; 13,13; 17,15; Acts 4, 21; 
11, 18; 21, 20. In Luke 5, 26 it comes from Mark 2, 12 = Matt. 9, 8. 
4, 28 xal éxdAhobnoay wavres Gupod (cf. Mark 6, 2, 3). 
5, 26 xal érAfhoOnoay ¢é8ov added to Mark 2, 12. 
6, 11 abrol 5¢ éxAfoOnoay dvolas added to Mark 3, 6. 
Cf. Acts 3, 10 ér\hoOnoay OduBous xal txordoews; 5,17 and 13, 45 ér\hoOnoay 
fndov. 


A variety of other descriptions added to Mark are as follows: 


8, 37 bre bby peyadw ovvelxovro added to Mark 5, 17. 
9, 34 epoBHOnoay 52 & rh eloeBetv abrods els rhy vepédAny (cf. Mark 9, 7). 
9, 43a étexAnooovro be ravres exl TH peyadeadrnre Tod Geo} added to Mark 9g, 27. 
9, 43b wrévrwy 5¢ Oavpaféyrwy ini xGow ols éxolee (cf. Mark 9, 30, 31). 
18, 43 xal w&s 6 ads lddy ESwxev alvov rh Oe added to Mark to, 52. 
19, 37 fptavro &xay rd rAHOos trav pabnr&v xalpovres alvety rév Gedy xepi racy av eldov 
duvdpewr (v.1.) added to Mark 11, 9. 
Note also Luke’s additions to Mark in Luke 20, 16, 26; 23, 27, 48. 


Luke elaborates on failure to understand: 


9, 45 ol 6¢ 7yvdour 7d pijua rovTO, Kal iv wapaxexadvuypevoy ax’ abr&v, iva ph) alodwrras 
abtré, for Mark 0, 32 of dé yyvéour 7d pjya. 
18, 34 kal abrol oldey robrwy ovvijxay, xal qv 7d piua rovTo Kexpuppévoy ax’ abrdv, xal 
obx &ylywoxov ra Aeyopeva added to Mark 10, 34. 
In the sequel Luke (24, 8) adds xal éuvqoOnoay ray pnpdrwv abrod. Cf. 2, 50 abrol 
ob cuvixay 76 phua. 


In a few cases Luke omits a statement of the effect of Jesus’ words: 


8, 39 omits xal xéyres Mabpafoy from Mark 5, 20. 

9, 37 Omits ldévres abrdv ttePayBhOnoay from Mark 9, 15. 
18, 24 omits #apuBodvro éxi rots Adyos abrod from Mark ro, 24. 
18, 25 omits of 5¢ repiooGs tkexAfocovro from Mark to, 26. 
18, 31 omits WapPodrro, ol 5é dxoNovOodvres EpoBotvro from Mark to, 32. 

Mark is little, if at all, stronger than Luke in Mark 11, 18 = Luke 19, 48; Mark 12, 

37 = Luke 20, 45. Except Mark 10, 26 all the phrases in Mark above referred to are 
omitted by Matthew also. On the omission of (éx) PauBéouas see p. 172. 
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As in the prefaces and conclusions of the several sections, so in 
the brief summaries of Jesus’ work and influence we should expect 
that Luke would show great freedom with the wording of Mark, if 
not with the actual content of his summaries. With what we know 
of Luke’s tendency to generalization it might be expected, also, that 
some purely local description or single examples in Mark would be- 
come more general in Luke. Yet this is rarely, if ever, the case. 
With extraordinary fidelity Luke avoids amplifying or exaggerating 
his source in these summaries of Jesus’ work or fame. The follow- 
ing table will show that a large part of the substance of the summa- 
ries comes from Mark, but that it is rather loosely borrowed with 
some re-wording, and that phrases from different parts of Mark are 
joined together. Passages in Mark which are not parallel to the 
passage in Luke which appears to use them are enclosed in square 


brackets. 
Mark 


I, 14 $e 6 "Inoois els rv TadscAalay 


Luke 
4, 14 Kal brborpevey 6 "Incols & Ti 


duvdpec Tov xvebparos els rv TadcAalay. 
xal dhun ttidOev xa’ Sdns ris wepexwpou 
wept abrod. 15 xal abrds Sldacxey & rais 
cuvaywyats abr&v, dotaféuevos bxd ravrwv. 

4, 31 xal xari\Oe els Kadapvaotp, 
wédy rijs TadtAalas,xal Fv dddoxwv abrods 
& rots chBBacw. 32 xai étexAhooovrro éxi 
TH baxf abrod, dre & Eovola fy 6 Aéyos 
abrod. 

4, 37 «al tkewopebero Hos wept abrov 
els wavra rérxov Tis wEeptxmpouv. 


4, 40 dbvovros 5é rod jAlov ravres dc 
elxov dodevoivras vécos roxldas fyyayor 
abrov’s xpds atrév. 6 be dvi ixdory abrav 
ras xetpas éxiriBels EOcpdwrev[c]ey atbrots. 
41 t&hpxovro 5 xal datpévia dxd roNdGY, 
xpavyétovra xal A€yorra Sri od ef 6 vids 
Tou Geod xal éxiripay 


otk ela abrad dadeivy Sri jdeacay rov 
Xptordy abréy elvac. 
4, 44 Kal Fv xnpboowy els ras cuvayuryas 
7As TadtAalas. 


{r, 28 xalt dev 4 dxod abrod els SAnv 
tiv xeplxwpov ris TadsAalas.] 

[r, 22 &ldacxey els tiv ocuvaywyhr. 
39 Kal $e xnpboowy els rds cuvayuryas.] 

I, 21 xal elowopetovra: els Kadapvaoip, 
cal elds rots cdBBacr tildacxey els riv 
ouwvaywyhv. 32 Kal e&exdfhocorro éxl ri 
bax fg abrod, fy yap dddoxwy abrods ws 
étovclay Exwv, kal obx ws ol ypaupareis. 

I, 28 xal téj\Oe 1 dxon abrod dOis 
wavraxov els SAnv rihy xeplxwpov rijs 
TadcXalas. 

I, 32 oplas 52 yevouévys, Sre Bu 6 
fuos, [see 1, 34 below] épepor xpds abrdy 
tovs xaxGs Exovras [6, 5 eriBels rds xetpas 
Bepdxevoey] xai rods datporrfopévous . . . 
34 Kal Wepdaxevoey xoddods xaxGs Exovras 
woulrdars vécors kal Saipérca rodAd EéBadrev 
xal (3, 11 kalrd wrebpara ra dxdBapra... 
éxpatov Néyovres Sri od ef 6 vids rod Peod. 
12 xal roAAd éwerlua abrots wa py) abrdév 
davepoyv rovsow.] 

obk Fdrery Aadely ra Sa:udma, Sri POeoay 
abréy. 

I, 39 kal #\Mev mpboowv els ras ovva- 
ywyas abra&y els SAny riy TadtAalapy xal ra 
Sarpdseca ExBadAdwy. 
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Luke 
5, 15 dehpxero 5¢ wGdrdov 6 Adyos repli 
atrov, xai cvvhpxovro &xot wool dxobey 
wal GepaxebeoOar dxd réy Gobevady abrdv. 
16 abrds 52 fv broxwpdr by rails éphpors Kal 
®pocevxdpevos. 


6, 17 xat wdHO0s wodd rod Aaod dxd 
waonjs ris "Iovdalas xai ‘Iepovcaddy xai 
Tis mapadlov Tipov xal Zidsdvos, of FOory 
axodoa. abrot xal labfivac dxd ray véowy 
abr&y, 18 xal ol évoxdobpevor dxd avevpd- 
Ttwv axabdprury Wepaxebovro: 19 xal ras 
6 dxXos EHrovy dxrecar abrod, dre Sbvapus 
wap’ abrov t&hpxero | xal laro ravras. 


7,17 wal &dOer 6 Adyos otros ev SAN 7H 
*lovéale xepi abrod xai réon rH reptxopy. 

7, 21 &éy é&xelvn rf Spe Wepaxevoe xod- 
Aods dd véowr xal pacrlywv xal rvevpdTwr 
wovnp@yv Kai ruddots woddots éxaplcaro 
Brtrey. 


8, 1 Kal abrés ducdevery card wréduy Kal 
xa@pnv knpboowr xai dayyedc{dpevos ri Ba- 


otrelay rod Peov, xal of Sddexa odv abrg, — 


2 xal yupaixés tues . . . 3 alreves dinxé- 
your atrots & Tay brapxdévrwy abrais. 4 
ouviévros 5¢ SxXov woddod xal ry xara 
wéd\w triropevopéevwy xpds atrév . . . 
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1, 45 6 &¢ &edOdy FpEaro xnplocew 
woh\rAa Kal dtadnulfeayr rov dédyor, Sore 
pnxtre abrdy SbvacGar els xédww davepGs 
eloeNOeiv GAN’ EEw bx’ Ephyors roxas Fy cal 
fipxovro xpds abrév rayrober. 

[1,35 xat dxadier els Epnuov réxov xdxet 
xpoontxero.| 

3,7 Kal word xARO0s dxd ris TadcAvalas 
xal ard ris “Iovéalas fxovdolOncay, 8 xal 
dxd ‘lepovo\bpww xai dxd ris Idoupalas xal 
xépay rov "lopédvou xal wepl Tipory xai 
ZbGva rAHGos rodb, dxobovres dca erolet, 
Nov xpds airév. ... [see 11 below]. 
Io mwoddols yap Wepdxevoey, Gore ext- 
alxrew abr@, va abrod &ywvrat, dco. elxor 
péorvyas. 11 xal rd xvebpara Ta &xa- 
Gapra x.7.Xd. 

[r, 28 xad é&jNOev 7 dxo} abrod elOds wayra- 
x00 els SAnv rip weplxwpor ris TadsAalas.] 
This occurs in a passage from Q (Luke 7, 

19, 22, 23 = Matt. 11, 2-6). Either the 

summary stood in Q and was omitted 

by Matthew in accordance with his 

habit of abbreviation (cf. Luke 7, 20 

and Matthew’s treatment of Mark), or 

it was composed by Luke to suit the re- 
port of 7, 22 which Matthew has pre- 
pared for by his grouping of material 

(Matt. 8-10): leper 8, 1-4; two par- 

alytics 8, 5-13; 9, 1-8; two demoniacs 

8, 28-34; 9, 32-34; two blind 9, 27-31; 

dead raised 9, 18-26; the gospel 

preached 9, 35 — 10, 16. For the word- 
ing compare Mark 3, 10 rod)ods yap We- 
paxeocsr .. . dc0 elxov paorcyas. 

Luke elsewhere avoids this use of péoreé. 
(6, 6 «at wepiiyer ras xdpas xbixr@ 
dSdoxwy.] | 
[1, 14 «npboowy 7d ebayyédov rot Ge0d 

. 15 hyyeucew 4 Bacedela rov Geod.] 
[15, 40 yuvaixes... atdre iy & 77 Tare- 
Aale HxorolOovy abrG kal Sunxdvovy abrG.] 

4, 1 ovvayerac xpds abrdy 5xXos 
wetoTOs. 

(6, 33 wet axd racy trav rédewy cuve- 
dpapoy éxet.] ' 


1 For the thought, see Mark 5, 30 dtvapw éteovoay. 


IIo 


Luke 
13, 22 xal dceropelero xara wéders xal 
kopas diddoxwy :xal xopelay xovolpevos els 
‘Tepoo é\upa. 
14, 25 ovvexopebovro 5¢ abr@ Sx oe. 
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Mark 
10, I Kal éxetOevy dvaords Epxerar els Ta 
épta tis "Tovdalas xal xépay rov "lopdavovu, 
Kal cuvyxopebovra: radu Sxroe xpds abrév, 
Kal ws elie rdduy tldacxey abrobs. 


17, 11 Kal éyévero & 1G xopelerOar els 
‘Iepovoady xal abrds Sthpxero 51a péoor 
Zapaplas xal I'adcdXalas. 

IO, 32 joay be & rH 65 dvaBalvovres 
els ‘Iepood\uua, xal fv xpodywr abrovds 6 
"Ingots. 


19, 28 xal elrwy radra éropelero Eurpo- 
obey, dvaBalywy els ‘Iepoodd\upa. 


Bartlet, in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 346, also 
believes that these last four references are inserted by Luke, “ only 
following a hint of his source.”” But he takes that source to be not 
Mark, but Luke’s “ Special Source,” used in Luke 9, 51, 57; 10, 38. 
His linguistic arguments are the occurrence of zopevopat, “ a favor- 
ite word of Luke’s S,” in Luke 9, 51 ff., 57; 10, 38; 17, 11, and of 
‘lepood\vya. in 13, 22; 19, 28, “‘ the more Greek form found in Luke’s 
Gospel only here and in 2, 22; 23, 7 (a parenthetic note by Luke 
writing as Greek to Greeks).”” But zopetoua is found all through 
Luke’s gospel, and is in some cases clearly due to him rather than 
his source (see p. 177), while the form ‘Iepooé\vya occurs (and with 
dvaBaivw) in Mark 10, 32. The expression ovvropebovrat (ovvero- 
pebovro) dxXor in Mark 10, 1; Luke 14, 25, is specially noteworthy, 
as the verb occurs elsewhere in the New Testament only twice 
(Luke 7, 11; 24, 15). Dependence on Mark seems, therefore, en- 
tirely probable. 

Even Luke’s summary of Jesus’ days in Jerusalem is largely de- 
pendent on Mark. 

Mark 

{r1, 12 xal elofdOer els ‘lepooddupa els 1d 
_ lepov. . . . 27 kal épxovrac wary els 

‘Tepooéd\upa. Kal & T@ lep@ reptxarobvros 

abrod rd. (= Luke 20, 1). 12, 35 €\e- 

yev dWdoxwv & 7h lepg. 14, 49 Kal’ 


huépay funy xpos buas &y rq lep@ Sdoxwy 
(= Luke 22, 53).] 

II, 18 was yap 6 Sxdos étexAhogorro 
éxi ri SidaxG abrod. 
[r2, 37 xal 6 wodds SxAos FKovey abrod 
Hdéws.] 


Luke .- 


19, 47 Kai hv bbdoxwy rd Kad’ huépav 
& rg lepp ... 


48 6 dads yap &xas ékexpéuero abrod 
axobwr. 
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Luke 
' 21, 37 Fv derds tpépas & 1G lepg 554- 
oxwy, Tas dé vixras epxdpevos nbrlfero eis 
70 dpos Td xadobpevoy Earwv. 38 xal was 
6 Aads GpOprver xpds abrov ty TG lep@ dxob- 
ew abrov. 


IIlI 


Mark 
II, 11 dye dx obons rijs Spas tip 0ew 
els ByOariar. 
II, 19 xal drap dye éyévero, tkexopebero 
étw ris rbdNews. 
[13, 3 xat xaOnpévou abrod els rd Spos T&v 


éXaGv.] 

II, 20 Kal wapaxopevduevan Tpwl . . . 
27 kal épxovrac wddw els ‘Tepooddvya. 
Kal év r@ lep@ x.t.r. 


For the equivalence of Bethany to the mount of Olives see further 
Mark 11,1 = Luke 109, 29 eis BnOaviay rpds 76 Spos 7d Kadobpevov 
é\ar@v, and cf. Luke 24, 50 with Acts 1,12. For the equivalence of 
awpwi and Sp0pos see Mark 16, 2 and Luke 24, 1. Even ninditero, 
though not in our Mark, is presumably due to Luke’s source, for it 
occurs in the parallel in Matt. 21, 17, é&jNOev déw rijs wodEws els 
ByOaviav kal nirdioOn éxet. 

Perhaps the chief liberty that Luke takes with Mark’s summaries 
is the liberty of repeating them, so as to apply them to two or three 
successive stages in his own narrative. Thus, as has already been 
shown (pp. 108 f.), the substance of Mark 1, 28 is found three 
times in the early chapters of Luke, viz., Luke 4, 14, 37; 7, 17. So 
the reference to the disciples’ ignorance from Mark g, 32 is used 
both in Luke 9, 45 and in 18, 34 (p. 107). In some cases, especially 
in the sayings of Jesus, Luke’s doublets are no doubt due to his use 
of two sources. But that an editor is likely to use twice a statement 
found but once and in one source is well proved in the case of Tatian 
(A. A. Hobson, The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem, 
chap. vii) and seems extremely likely for Matthew; see especially 
the list in Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 137. For Luke, Hawkins 
suggests further (p. 136), Luke 5, 20, 21 = Mark 2, 5, 7; cf. Luke 7, 
48, 49; Luke 8, 48 = Mark 5, 34 = Matt. 9, 22; Luke 18, 42 = 
Mark to, 52; also Luke 7, 50 and 17, 19 and some others. 

One is tempted to refer to the same cause certain other repetitions 
in Luke where not even one source is known to us, such as the re- 
peated statements of the growth of John and of Jesus in Luke 1, 80; 
2, 40, 52 (perhaps from 1 Sam. 2, 26), the repeated statements of the 
growth of the Christian church in Acts, and especially the repetition 
about the scattering of the church in Acts 8, 1; 11, 169. 
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Besides the miracle of the healing of the ear of the high priest’s 
servant (Luke 22, 51), Luke, in passages dependent on Mark, adds 
a few summary references to cures. Before the healing of the para- 
lytic we read (Luke 5, 17) xal divas xupiou fv els 7d LadoOat abrév 
(not in Mark 2, 1). In Mark 3, 7-12 we read (vs. 10) woAXovs 
fepamevoev, but in the parallel passage, Luke 6, 17-19, though it 
is shorter, three references to his healing are found: the multitude 
came, 17 &xotoat abrdv kai tabjvar dd trav vdowy abra&v, 18 Kal ot 
évoxAobyevor Gd Trvevpatuv axalaprwv Geparevovro . . . 19 divas 
wap’ avrod é&fpxero xal taro mavras. According to Mark 6, 7 the 
twelve are given authority over unclean spirits; Luke 9, 1 adds the 
authority vécous Oepamevev, and describes their commission as 
knplocew tiv Bacirelay rod Beod cai laoBar. Mark’s account of 
their work (6, 13) kai dacudvea oda €&éBaddov Kal Fredov Artal 
ToNNovs Appworous kai &epdmevov, becomes in Luke 9, 6, depazrebovres 
. wavraxov. In a similar way the charge of Matt. 10, 8 (presumably 
from Q), dodevodyras Oepametere, vexpois eyelpere, Eerpovs Kala- 
pifere, Sarudvia éxBddXere, becomes in Luke 1o, g, in the charge to 
the seventy, ODeparetere rovs &v airf dobeveis. Before the feeding 
of the 5,000 we read only of teaching in Mark 6, 34, only of healing 
in Matthew 14, 14 (xal @epdrevoey rots dppworovs air&v), in 
Luke 9, 11 of both — éAdAe abrots wepl ris Bactdelas rot Oeod Kai 
Tous xpelay éxovras Oepazeias taro. The coincidence of Matthew 
and Luke in this passage may of course be ascribed to a phrase in 
the primitive form of Mark not preserved in our present text (note 
also the word &ppworos in Matt. 14, 14, elsewhere in New Testa- 
ment only in Mark 6, 5, 13; [16, 18]; 1 Cor. 11, 30), but it seems to 
me more probable that Matthew has here as elsewhere turned teach- 
ing into healing (cf. Matt. 19, 2 = Mark 10, 1; Matt. 21, 14, cf. 
Mark 11, 17, 18; 12, 35, 38), and that Luke quite independently has 
added one of his characteristic notes of healing. 

In the above cases of addition laouat is generally used. An addi- 
tion with Oeparebw is found in Luke 5, 15, xal ouvnpxovro bxAar 
mwoNAol dxove Kal OeparevecOar dad Trav dobeverdv abrav. Cf. Luke 
6, 17. As has been already observed, idoua: is a common word in 
Luke (only once in Mark; four times in Matt.; cf. laces, Luke 
13, 32). So is divajus in the sense of healing power. It is found in 
this sense once in Mark (5, 30 = Luke 8, 46), but is added by Luke 
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in Marcan contexts at Luke 4, 36 and 9, 1 (contrast Mark 1, 27 and 
6, 7); it occurs in summaries at Luke 5, 17; 6, 19, and frequently 
elsewhere in Luke and Acts; do0évera occurs in Luke 5, 15; 8, 2; 
13, 11, 12; Acts 28, 9, but not in Matt. or Mark except in the quo- 
tation from the LXX in Matt. 8, 17. 

The prefaces and summaries may serve to illustrate certain other 
characteristics of Luke’s account of the life of Jesus. Luke’s interest 
in the prayer-life of Jesus has often been noticed,! and this is a fea- 
ture which he several times introduces into his setting for a scene. 
Before the baptism (3, 21), before the choice of the twelve (6, 12; 
note the full description . . . tpocebtacOar, xal jv Stavuxrepeiwy dy 
Ti| wpocevxy}} rod Oeod), and before the transfiguration (9, 28 f), 
Luke is the only one of the Gospels to mention that Jesus prayed.” 
In three other pericopes, Luke mentions that Jesus was praying, 
while the parallels say nothing of it: Luke 5, 16 abrds 5¢ nv broxwpav 
év rats épnyows kal mpooevxduevos (cf. Mark 1, 45); Luke 9, 18 xal 
évyévero & 7@ eivat abrov mpocevxduevov xara pdvas (cf. Mark 8, 
27); Luke 11,1 kai éyévero év 7@ elvar abrov év rémy twl Tpocevx6- 
pevov (cf. Matt. 6, 9). 


The xat xpocevxépyevos in Luke 5, 16, though not in Mark 1, 45, is very likely from 
Mark 1, 35 (xdxet xpoonbxero), which Luke 4, 42 omits, and xpoceuvxdpevov xara 
pévas in Luke 9, 18 may come from Mark 6, 46 as explained above, p. 98. That Luke 
looked upon prayer as habitual with Jesus may be inferred from his use of the analytical 
verb form in this and several other of the cases above mentioned, and by the addition, 
xara 7d 0s, in Luke 22, 39. In the same passage Luke evidently identifies Gethsemane 
of Mark 14, 32 with the Mount of Olives, and he makes Jesus pass the last nights of 
his life there regularly in the open (Luke 21, 37; Mark 11, 11 and Matt. 21, 17 say 
Bethany). Was this due to Luke’s conception of Jesus as praying on mountains 
(Luke 6, 12; 9, 28) ? Is it not further possible that the word xpocevx has something 
of the local sense of ‘‘ place of prayer ’’ which it has in Acts 16, 13, 16, both in this pas- 
sage (Luke 22, 45; with dvacrds dxd ris xpocevxfs in this sense compare Luke 4, 38, 
dvaordas dxd ris ovvaywyiis. Notice also in 22, 40, yerdpevos txl rot réxov) and at 
6, 12 (notice the article). 


For the substance of Jesus’ teaching Luke does not use the noun 
evayyéXov (four times in Matt., seven times in Mark, twice in Acts; 
not in Luke or John), and twice when it is found in his source 


1 See for example Plummer, p. xlv f. 

* The book of Acts makes it clear that Luke looked upon prayer as a regular occasion 
for a voice or vision from heaven (Acts 9, 11; 10, 9 ff., 30; 11, 5; 16, 25; 22,17; se 
Luke 1, 10) and as the proper accompaniment of a Christian appointment (Acts I, 
24 ff.; 6,5 £5; 13, 33 14, 23). 
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(Mark 8, 35; 10, 29) he appears to omit it.1. The verb evayyeNifopat 
is, however, frequent in both Luke and Acts (10 and 15 times re- 
spectively; in the other Gospels only once, Matt. 11, 5 = Luke 7, 
22), and in Luke 4, 43; 9, 6, is directly substituted for the xcnpicow 
of Mark 1, 38; 6,12; cf. also Luke 3, 18 with Mark 1, 7; Luke 20, 1 
with Mark 11, 27. 1% Bactdela rod Oeod is a favorite expression in 
Luke for the substance of Christian teaching and frequently occurs 
where it is not found in the parallels. To a less extent the same is 
true of 6 Aéyos rod beod, a phrase which in this sense is peculiar to 
Luke (Luke 5,1; 8, 11; 8, 21; 11, 28; Acts 4, 31; 6, 2,7; 8, 14; 
II, 1; 13, 5, 7,46; 17,13; 18, 11, and, with 6 Néyos rod xvupiev as a 
variant reading, Acts 12, 24; 13, 44, 48; 16, 32). In Mark 7, 13 it 
is used of the Old Testament legislation. A list of parallel passages 
for these expressions is subjoined. 


Luke Parallels 
4, 43 ebayyerloacba rv Baoirelay rot 
Geod Mark 1, 38 xnpbtw 
5, 1 dxobew roy ASyor Tod Oeod Cf. Mark 4, 1 
8, 1 xnpboowr xal ebayyedsSduevos Ti 
Baordelay rod Geo Cf. Mark 6, 6. 
8,11 6 oxdpos toriv d Adyos rod Geob Mark 4, 14 6 oxelpwy rdv dNdyor orelpa 
8, 21 rév Adyov Tod Geod Mark 3, 35 17d 0éAnpa TOU Ged 
9, 2 Knplocew riv Bactdelay rod Beod Cf. Mark 6, 7 and Q (Matt. 10, 7= 
Luke 10, 9) 
9,6 ebayyerdsfdpevor Mark 6,12 éthpvtay 


9, 15 eddAet repl rijs Baowdelas ro0 Oeoi §=— Mark 6, 34 fptaro dddoxew rodArd 

9, 60 dedyvedre riv Baorrelay rob Oeod §=60©_ Cf. Matt. 8, 22 

16,16 4 Bactrela rob Oeod ebayyediferac Matt. 11, 12 4 Baocrela rdv oblpavar 
Brdferac 

18, 29 elvexer ris Bactdelas rod Oeod Mark 10, 29 &&exev éuod xal evexey rod 
evayyedlou 

20, I ddoxovros abrov ....xal ebayye- 

Asopeou Cf. Mark 11, 27; 12, 35 
21, 29 tyybs tor 1) Baoirela rod Geol Mark 13, 29 éyybs torw 


But the words é:d4cxw, 5:dax7, are less frequent in Luke than in 
Mark. Sometimes the fact that Jesus (or the disciples) taught is 


1 The omission by Matthew also makes it, however, at least possible that in these 
passages of Mark the word is secondary. For t&exev éuod xat [évexer] rod ebayyeNlov, 
Matthew has simply W&exey éuod (10, 18; 16, 25) or exer rod éuod dvépyaros (19, 20), 
but Matthew elsewhere supports Mark’s use of the word: Matt. 24, 14 = Mark 13, 10; 
Matt. 26, 13 = Mark 14, 9; Matt. 4, 23 andg, 35 = Mark 1, 14 (adding rodro or ris 
Baowdelas or both). Luke has no parallel to these other passages in Mark. 
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omitted; elsewhere a simple “‘ said ”’ is used for “‘ taught,” “‘ began 
to teach,” “ taught and said,” “ said in his teaching.” See Mark 2, 
133 4,1, 2}; 6, 30, 34; 8, 31; 9,31; 11,17; 12, 35, 38; 14,49. “It 
is remarkable that the word [ax] is used most often by Mark, 
who records so little of what was taught. The verb dtdadoxnw occurs 
in Matt. 14 times, in Mark 17 times, in Luke 17 times ”’ (Hawkins, 
Horae Synopticae, p. 10, n.). 


CHANGES ATTRIBUTABLE TO LITERARY PREDILECTIONS 


Generalization 


The prevailing faithfulness of Luke’s reproduction of his source 
is the more impressive when we observe that in details he inclines 
to generalization; &zas, was, &acros are favorite words of his, and 
are sometimes added to his sources as the following cases show: ! 


Mk. 1, 34 Wepdxevoey rod dois Lk. 4, 40 wavres . . . St doy 
MK. 3, 5 xal repiB\epdpevos abrods Lk. 6, 10 adds xévras 

MK. 3,7 *xAfOos dxd ris "Iovéalas Lk. 6, 17. adds rdéons 

Mt. 5, 42 17@ alrodyre Lk. 6, 30 adds rapvri [Q] 

Mt. 12, 33 16 dédpor Lk. 6, 44 éxacrov dé%5pov [Q] 
Mt. 11, 19 épywr (0.1. réxvwr) Lk. 7, 35 réxvwv xévrwv (2.1.) [(Q] 


ME. 6,7 ré&v xvevpdrwr rdy éxabdprwv 
Mk. 6,14 #xovcey 

Mt. 6, 12 rots ddecdérass 

MK. 10, 21 dca txas xraAnoov 

Mt. 7, 23 of épyatépevan 


Lk. 9, 1 wévra rd datpdna 

Lk. 9, 7: adds rd yerdpeva ravra 
Lk. 11, 4 wavrl ddelrovr: [Q] 
Lk. 18, 22 adds xéyra 

Lk. 13, 27. wavres épydra: [Q] 


Further, Luke adds a general term to those already specific: _ 
Mk. 6, 18 fever yap 6 Twévyns rG Lk. 3,19 “Hocdns . . . devxduevos bx” 


‘Hp@dn Sre obk ekeoriv coe exe Thy yv- 
vatka Trou ddeAdov gov. 


Mt. 23, 23 dwodexarotre 1d Hdbocpov Kal 
Td avnGoy xal 7d Kbpvoy 

Mt. 23, 35 way alua dlxacov ... dxd 
rod aluaros “ABedX rod dtxalov éws rov 
atuaros Zaxaplovu x.7.r. 

Mt. 8, 11 ‘ABpadm xal ‘Ioadx xa 
*TaxwB 

Mk. 11, 18 fxovgay of dpxcepets’xal of 
ypapparets xal t{hrovy xs abrdév axo- 
Aéowouv 

Mk, 13, 28 amd rijs ouxis pabere 


atrod [sc. "Iwévvouv] rept ‘Hpwdiddos ris 
yuvacxes rod &5e\pod abrod xal rept ray- 
tw av érolncey xovnpay 6 ‘Hpwdns. 

Lk. 11, 42 dxodexarotre 7d Hdboopoy xat 
TO wiyyavov xal xray Ndxavoy [Q] 

Lk. 11, Sof 7é alya révrwv rdv xpodnrav 
... G70 aluaros “ABeX gws aluaros 
Zaxaplov x.r.r. [Q] 

Lk. 13, 28 ’Afpady xat ’Ioadx xal "land 
xal xdyras rods xpophras [Q] 

Lk. 109, 47 of 5¢ dpxtepets xal of ypappa- 
Tets &{hrouy abrdéy drodéoac kal of rp&roe 
Tov aod 

Lk. 21, 29 Were riy ouxiiy xal xrépra ra 
dévdpa 


1 See also below, p. 195. 
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MK. 15, 39 The centurion exclaims at Lk. 23, 48 adds, “and all the multi- 
Jesus’ death tudes that came together to behold 
this sight, when they beheld the 
things that were done, returned 

smiting their breasts.” 


Mk. 15, 40 ‘yuwatxes Lk. 23, 49 xévres of yrworol abrG .. . 
Kal yuvatxes 
Mk. 16, 1 names three women Lk. 24, 10 adds xal ai Noral ody abrats 


Notice also that Luke alone in the resurrection narratives joins others to the eleven. 
24,9 rots évdexa xal xGow rots Norols; 24, 33 Tovs Erdexa Kal rovs civ abrots. Com- 
pare Mark 16, 7 rots padyrats abrod xal rG Hérpy; Matt. 28, 16 ol évdexa wadyral; John 
20, 19 of pabnral (apparently ten, Thomas being absent, cf. vs. 24), [Mark] 16, 14 rots 
évdexa. But it is quite probable that his source confined its reference to the eleven 
(cf. Acts 1, 2, 13). 


Without noting here all instances of the use of was in Luke but 
. not in the parallels we may add the following striking series of gen- 
eralizations where the word is not used in parallels. Compare 
especially Luke 3, 19; 9, 7 (p. 115) and Matt. 6, 32, 33 (p. 85). 

Lk. 3, 16 xpocdoxivros 5¢ rot Xa0d xal dcadoyifouivwry ravrwr x.r.d.— Matt. 3, 11; Mark 


1, 7 [Ql]. 
Lk. 7, 18 xal drtyyeday "Iwdvve: ol pabyral abrod xrepl révrwvy robrwy.— Matt. 11, 


2 (Ql. 

Lk. 8, 40 fjoay yap ravres xpocboxvres abréy. — Mark 5, 21. 

Lk. 9, 43 éexAjocorro bt wévres ext rH peyadadryte Tod Oe00, ravrww St Oavpatérrwy 
éxi xGow ols role, x. r. A. — Mark 9, 27, 30. 

Lk. 13, 17 xarpoxtvovro wrévres ol dvrixeluevor abr, xai was 6 5x)os Exatpe eal raow 
rots évbdétous rots ywopévors bx’ abrod. 

Lk. 18, 43 xal was 6 Aads dav Wwxew alvov 7G 064. — Mark to, 52. 

Lk. 19, 37 §ptavro dxay rd xhi00s ray pabyrdv xalpovres alvety tov Gedy gw} ueyady 
xepl raga dy eldor Suvépewr (v.1.). — Mark 11, 9. 

Lk. 24,9 &atryyeday xdvra rabra trois &dexa xal xGovv rots Norots. — Mark 16, 8. 


A number of other instances of generalization may be found by a 
comparison of Luke and Matthew. The more picturesque and realis- 


tic terms in the first Gospel have in the third more general and vague 
equivalents, and no doubt the change is often due to Luke: 


Matthew Luke 
5,45 dv fdcoy dvarédra . . . xal Bpéxer 6,35 xpnorés torw [Q] 
5,39 Thy dekcdy crayéva 6,29 rh ccaydva [Q] 
5, 46£ reddva. . . . Wrexol 6, 32f duaprwAol .. . duaprwrol [Q] 
5, 46 rlva pdr Exere 6, 32 mola tyiy xapis éorly [Q] 
5, 15 = Mark 4, 21 pddws 8, 16 oxedos (but Luke 11, 33 9.1. ué- 
dios) [Q] 
23, 25 wapopldos, dxpacias II, 39 alyaxos, rovnplas [Q] } 


1 See Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 101. 
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Matthew Luke 


23, 26 +d é&rds abrod [rod xornplov] II, 41 xdvra xabapé [Q] 


xabapdév 
Io, 29 ob wecetras tal riv viv Gvev Tov 12, 6 odk torw excrerAnopivoy &wamor 
warpos \uav Tov Geod [Q} 
Contrast: 
Matt. 6, 26 rd werevd rod obpavot Luke 12, 24 rods xépaxas 


The distributive use of xaré& c. acc. is a grammatical pecuharity 
of Luke in temporal phrases; xa’ uépay occurs in Matt. 26, 55 = 
Mark 14, 49 = Luke 22, 53, but elsewhere only in Luke 9, 23; 11, 
35 16, 19; 19, 47; Acts 2, 46, 47; 3, 2; 16, 5; 17, 11; 19,9; cf. 
kara racav juépav Acts 17,17; xara wav oaBBaror Acts 13, 27; 15, 
21; 18, 4; kar’ éros Luke 2, 41. But in its local use in summaries 
kar& may indicate Luke’s sense of regular geographical progress or 
extension. 

Luke 8, 1 duwdevey cata modu Kal Kwpny. 

Luke 9, 6 dunpxovto xara rds Kwpas. 

Luke 13, 22 dveropebero xara modes Kal xwpas. See also Luke 8, 
4; Acts 14, 23; 15, 21, 36; 20, 23; 22, 19. 

Narratives which in Mark refer to a single event become more 
general in Luke. Thus in Mark 1, 21 xai ed@0s rots caBBaow ébi- 
Sackev eis THY Gvvaywynv, the reference may be to a single sabbath; 
but in Luke 4, 31, kal jv dtddoxwy abrovs év rots c&BBact, it is prob- 
ably to several; for Luke usually if not always uses the singular 
oaBB8arov for a single sabbath.! Similarly the question in Mark 11, 
28 év roig éfovcia ravra roves; has reference chiefly to the cleans- 
ing of the temple. In Luke 20, 1, 2 the context has been so changed 
that in the same question raira must be understood to apply to 
Jesus’ teaching in general. In Mark 2, 18 we read that the disciples 
of John and tle Pharisees were observing a fast (joav . . . vnoredb- 
ovres); in Luke 5, 33 they (the Pharisees and scribes) said to 
him, ‘‘ The disciples of John fast often (ynoretovow muxvd) and 
make prayers.” | 

It is possible that two cases above referred to (pp. 96 f.) as misun- 
derstanding of Mark by Luke are intentional generalizations. Thus, 
when Jesus withdraws from Capernaum and is overtaken in a desert 
place he tells those who have followed him that he must preach in 


1 See p. 190. 
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other cities as well, and adds in Mark 1, 38, els rodro yap é&#NGor, 
“ for to this end came I forth ”’ (from Capernaum ?). Luke refers 
this clause, however, to the whole career of Jesus, his coming forth 
from God, éxl rodro dmeorddny (Luke 4, 43). Similarly, perhaps, in 
Mark 2, 17, obx #NOov Kadéoas Stxaiovs, the verb should be under- 
stood merely of inviting to meals; but in Luke 5, 32 os addition 
of els yeravolay gives it a wider meaning. 

Twice Luke adds a generalizing summary to specific instances; 
neither, however, refers to Jesus. To the teaching of John on the 
Christ (Luke 3, 16-17, from Mark and Q) he adds (3, 18) wodAd per 
oty xal érepa wapaxadav eimyyenifero tov abv. To the taunts 
and mockings of Luke 22, 63, 64 (= Mark 14, 65), Luke adds xal 
érepa To\Aa BrAaodnpovrres éXeyor els abrév. Cf. Acts 2, 40 érépors Te 
Abyous wAcioow dteuapriparo, Kal mapexdde abrovs. 


Freedom from Exaggeration 


Instead of making the language of his source stronger, Luke 
sometimes omits or tones down emphatic words, such as péyas: 


MK. 4, 37. AatAay peyaAn Lk. 8, 23 AatAay 

MK. 4, 39 ‘yadvn peyddny Lk. 8, 24 ‘yadhvn 

Mk. 4, 41 oPhGnocay débBoy peyay Lk. 8, 25 oBnOivres Wabpacay 
Mk. 5,11 dyéAn xolpwr peyadrn Lk. 8, 32 dyéAn xolpwr ixavay 
ME. 5, 42 ééornoay &ordca peyadrn Lk. 8, 56 ééornoay 

Mt. 4, 8 els 5pos iynddv Alay ! Lk. 4, 5 omits [Q] 

Mk. 9, 2 els Spos iynrdv Lk. 9, 28 els 7d Spos 


ME. 9, 3 devxa Alay, ola yuadeds twl ris Lk. 9, 29 deuxds 
viis ob Sbvarat obrws Nevxava: ? 


monbs is omitted by Luke: 
MK. 1, 34 epdxevoer xoddols Lk. 4, 40 Wepdrevoer abrots 
Mk. 3, 10 xoAdols Hepdrevoer Cf. Lk. 6, 18 of &voxdobpevor Heparebovro 
ME. 5, 21 SxAos robs Lk. 8, 40 6 d3xXos 
ME. 5, 24 8xAos wodbs Lk. 8, 42 of SxAoe 
MK. 5, 26 xod)\dv larpay Lk. 8, 43 larpots 


1 Harnack supposes that here and elsewhere the word Spos in Matthew comes from 
Qand is purposely omitted by Luke (cf. Matt. 5,1 = Luke 6, 17, 20; Matt. 17, 20 = 
Luke 17, 6; Matt. 18, 12 = Luke 15, 4). Compare in the last passage Luke’s & rj 
toh, also Mark 5, s & rots 5peow with Luke 8, 29 els ras epijpous (cf. John 6, 2 rd 
.6pos. with Mark 6, 31 etc. &pnyos réxos), and note Luke’s omission of eds rd Spos ray 
éX\a@y in Mark 13, 3. 

* Observe further Luke’s correction of xpwt &vvxa Nay, Mark 1, 35; May xpwt, 
Mark 16, 2 (cf. p. 201). 
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Mk. 6, 33 wodAdol Lk. 9, 11 of Sxdoe 

ME. 6, 34 odd 5x)ov Lk. 9, 11 omits 

Mt. 8, 11 wodAol .. . Hiovow Lk. 13, 29 #tovow [Q] 

MK. 10, 31 wool &covra: xpGrakoxara, Lk. 13, 30 eloly tcxaror of Ecovrar xpiiror 
Mk. 10, 48 éwerluwv abr roddol Lk. 18, 39 of xpodyovres txeripwv abr 
Mk. 11, 8 xoddol ra ivdria totpwoar Lk. 19, 36 dreorpwrvvoy ra ivarea 

Mk. 12, § «at xoddods &dXovs xrd. Lk. 20, 12. omits 

MK. 14, 24 é&xuvvdpevov brip ro\av Lk. 22, 20 bwrép dudy éxxuvvdpevor 


The superlative becomes the positive: 
ME. 4, 1 ouvdyera: 5x)os wetoros Lk. 8, 4 oumévros 8xXov roddod 


So zoA\é (adverbial or cognate accusative) is omitted by Luke 
(see pp. 199 f.). 

The adverbs for “‘ very’ are found in the synoptic writers as 
indicated below: 


Matt. Mark Luke Acts 
opodpa ............ 7 I I I 
MOP? Sshicdnsesteeis 4 4 I ° 
WEPLOTOS ........... I 2 ve) I 
woNNd, adv. ....... [x] 10 Oo [x] 


Mark has also once each éxrepicods, birepreptoows, paddov re- 
ptoodrepoy and (in some Mss. at 6, 51) Alay éx repiacod. 
Contrast Matthew’s method in these cases: 


ME. 13, 19 OAlyis Mt. 24, 21 OAbbis pevadrn 

Mk. 13, 22 onpeta xal réipara Mt. 24, 24 onpeta peydda xal répara 

LE. 9, 34 &poffOncay Mt. 17,6 ipoffOncay opdipa 

ME. 14, 19 fptavro Aureioba cal Nékyew Mt. 26, 22 Avrobuevrn oddipa fiptavro 

Aeyeer 

MK. 15, 5 Oavpdtew rdv Dedarov Mt. 27, 14 Oaupdtay roy tyyepdva Nay 

Mk. 10, 1 &xdoe Mt. 19, 2 Sxdot woddol 

Mk. 10, 46 5xAov ixavod Mt. 20, 29 &SxAos wodts 

MK. 14, 43 8x)os Mt. 26, 47 8Sxdos xodbs 

Mk. 15, 40 ‘yuvaixes Mt. 27, 55 ‘yuvatxes roddal 

Mk, 11, 8 xoddol Mt. 21,8 6 xdetoros 5xos 
Indication of Setting 


If we may judge from his treatment of the matter taken from Q, 
Luke is inclined to elaborate a situation and to create an audience 


1 The instances of woAdé, adv. are those so marked in Moulton and Geden. The 
total instances of this neuter plural form, including all doubtful cases, are, Matt. 4, 
Mark 15, Luke 4, Acts 2. 
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suitable for the various sayings of Jesus which he records. He has a 
sense of the fitness of words for particular kinds and conditions of 
men. His gospel and Acts both illustrate this feeling, but in oppo- 
site ways. For in Acts it is the situation that is already supplied to 
the artist, and the speech which must be made to fit. In the gospel 
the words of Jesus had been preserved by tradition, the evangelist 
selects the appropriate frame for them. 

Luke takes an especial interest in the nature of the audience to 
whom words of Jesus are addressed. He interrupts the continuous 
discourse on watching in 12, 39, 40, 42-46 (= Matt. 24, 43-51) 
by Peter’s question, ‘“‘ Lord, sayest thou this parable to us or to 
all ? Pe | 

In characteristic fashion also Luke specifies the different classes 
of people who came to John the Baptist and received appropriate 
answers, Luke 3, 10-14, of dxAou . . . TeA@vaL . . . OTpaTevdpevo. 
So the woes, which in Matt. 23 are all pronounced against scribes 
and Pharisees collectively, have been divided by Luke (11, 39-52) 
into two groups. The first group is against Pharisees and is ad- 
dressed to a Pharisee, 11, 39-44. Then a lawyer interrupts, and 
to him Jesus addresses the remaining words as woes against lawyers, 
11, 46-52. The author looks upon lawyers as forming a class dis- 
tinct from the Pharisees, with besetting sins of their own.” 

Observe also Luke’s definition of the audience in the following 
instances, sometimes interrupting a continuous address. In several 
cases Luke lays the scene at a Pharisee’s dinner table: 


Luke 7, 36 hpwra bé ris abrév rdv Sapicalwy va payn yer’ abrod- xal elcehOd els roy 
olxov rot Papicalov xarexNlOn. 

Luke 11, 37 & dé 1G Aadfoa tpwrGg abrdv Sapwatos Sxws dpiorhen rap’ ablt@: eloedOwv 
6¢ dvéixeco. 

Luke 14, 1 & r@ bciv adbrdy els olxdy twos Trav dpxévrwy trav Papwalwy caBBary 
dayety Eprorv. 


1 I am inclined to think that something similar was in Luke’s source (Q?). For 
Mark 13, 37 has the saying, ‘‘ But what I say unto you I say unto all, watch,” in a 
context similar to Luke’s and paralleled by Q (Mark 13, 33-36 = Matt. 25, 14, 15b; 
24, 42; 25,13 = Luke 19, 12-13; 12, 40; 12, 38). In Luke og, 23 the transition Meyer 
b¢ xpds wavras plainly follows the change of audience indicated in Mark 8, 34. 

2 Nicolardot, op. cit. p. 157: ‘‘ Le rédacteur semble considérer les scribes comme 
formant une catégorie distincte des adeptes du pharisaisme, tandis qu’ils étaient, pour 
la plupart, pharisiens eux-mémes.”’ Note also Luke’s change of ypappare?s rd» Papi- 
calwy (Mark 2, 16) to of Papcata: xal ol ypapparets abrdy (Luke 5, 30). 
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In other cases Luke makes Jesus the companion of publicans and 
sinners, which gives occasion of complaint to the Pharisees (Levi, 
5, 29 ff.; Zacchaeus, 19, 1 ff.; and in Luke 15, 1, 2). 

Of these six episodes only two have any parallel in Matt. or Mark. 
But in Matt. and Mark the incident of Luke 5, 29 is placed in Jesus’ 
own house (?),! and the anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon the 
leper. And some of the teaching which has in those gospels a dif- 
ferent setting is introduced by Luke quite appropriately in these 
scenes. The question on fasting which in Mark 2, 18 ff. and Matt. 
9, 14 ff. follows the feast with publicans and sinners, but as a sepa- 
rate incident, is in Luke 5, 33 ff., made apparently part of the same 
incident. The woes to the Pharisees which in Matt. 23, 1 ff. are 
spoken to the multitudes and the disciples, Luke places at a Phari- 
see’s luncheon, Luke 11, 37 ff. The parable of the lost sheep, which 
in Matt. 18, 12-14 is in a series of disconnected teachings of Jesus, 
is joined in Luke 15 with the two companion parables of the lost 
coin and the lost son and prefaced by the description of an appro- 
priate audience. The parable of the marriage feast, which in Matt. 
22, I-10 is appended to the parable of the wicked husbandmen 
simply as another parable, is in Luke (14, 15 ff.) told at the dinner 
table and in answer to the remark of a fellow guest about eating 
bread in the kingdom of God. 

Frequently in Luke the saying of Jesus is called forth by the 
special situation described, or is in answer to a remark or question 
of another. Thus, in 3, 15 the wondering of the expectant people 
whether John the Baptist is the Christ elicits his testimony to 
Jesus (so in John 1, 20, but not in Mark 1, 7, 8 or Matt. 3, 11, 12). 
At 19, 11, because they are near Jerusalem and thought the kingdom 
of God would at once appear, Jesus tells the parable of the pounds. 
The joy of the seventy on their return becomes the occasion for 
various warnings and thanksgivings of Jesus (Luke 10, 17-24; con- 
trast Matt. 11, 25-27; 13, 16-17). A report of Pilate’s cruelty be- 
comes the text for a sermon of warning, 13, 1-9. The warning of 
Herod’s purpose to kill him leads to Jesus’ prophecy of his own 
death and the lament over the doom of Jerusalem, 13, 31-35. 

Requests from the disciples to be taught a prayer (11, 1) and for 
increase of faith (17, 5) receive appropriate replies (compare Matt. 


1 See above, pp. 96f. 
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6, 9-13; and Mark 11, 22, 23 = Matt. 17, 20; 21, 21). As the 
great apocalyptic section in all three gospels is in response to ques- 
tions about signs and times (Mark 13, 4 = Matt. 24, 3 = Luke 21, 
7), so in Luke 17, 20 another apocalyptic section is introduced by 
a similar question as to when the kingdom of God is to come; and 
again, at 13, 23, the question, “ Are there few that be saved ? ” 
leads to a discourse (the substance of which is derived from Q) of 
prophetic warning. 

The insertion of a question to introduce the teaching of Jesus as an answer to the 
question is well illustrated by Matt. 18, 1, the passage on greatness in the kingdom of 
heaven. In Mark 9, 33 ff. = Luke 9, 46ff., Jesus’ teaching on this subject is given of 
his own accord, because of a controversy among the disciples; in Matt. the disciples 
come to Jesus, saying, ‘‘ Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?”’ The answer 
in Matt. 18, 2 ff., though in general it is modelled on two passages in Mark (9, 37; 10, 
15) and one in Q (Matt. 23, 12; Luke 14, 11; 18, 14), is worded so as to fit exactly the 
form of question, “.. . he is greatest in the kingdom of heaven’’ (18, 4b). Another 
example is Matt. 19, 27. In Mark and Luke Jesus’ announcement of rewards to the 
disciples simply follows Peter’s remark, “‘ Lo, we have left all and followed thee; ”’ but 
Matthew adds to Peter’s words the definite question, ri &pa &orat jyir; Note also the 


question in Matt. 18, 21, but not in Luke 17, 4; in Matt. 19, 20, but not in Mark 10, 
20. 


The parable of the good Samaritan is given in reply to the lawyer’s 
question (Luke 10, 29), “ Who is my neighbor ? ” That of the rich 
fool, with its warning against covetousness, is drawn out by a man’s 
request that Jesus should help him get his share of his inheritance 
(Luke 12, 13 ff.). Twice (11, 27; 14, 15) a chance beatitude of one 
near Jesus is corrected, and so becomes the occasion for teaching. 

By giving to Christ’s teachings a more definite setting Luke does 
not intend to limit their scope and application. The audience is 
neither historically reproduced nor artistically delimited, but rather 
taken as typical and suggestive. Luke has really in mind the Chris- 
tian church of his own time. Thus, expressions in Mark and Mat- 
thew that seem to make Jesus’ teaching esoteric are in Luke omitted 
or modified, as for example the discourse of Mark 13 (Luke 21, 
5 ff.), which the first two gospels limit to a private audience of 
disciples. Compare also Mark 4, 10, 34; 9, 28; 9, 30 ff. (especially 
the yap in vs. 31); and Matt. 20,17. The same motive is assigned 
by Harnack (Sayings, p. 83), following Wellhausen, to explain the 
difference between Luke 12, 3 and Matt. 10, 27. ‘“ Probably he 
[Luke] wished that our Lord should not appear a mystagogue.”’ 
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Nicolardot, Procédés de Rédaction, p. 157, says: Il arrive que les paroles 
prétées au Christ par Luc ou par sa source débordent l’entourage actuel de 
Jésus. C’est mettre alors du mouvement dans le discours que de marquer le 
retour de la lecon au cercle réel du Maitre qu’elle avait dépassé. Ainsi est sug- 
gérée la diversité des perspectives, et la différence des auditoires, le fictif, le 
prophétique, celui que l’Eglise préte au Christ et le véritable, l’historique, celui 
du Nazaréen. Sans doute, Luc n’entend pas cette distinction de facgon aussi 
abrupte. Il sent, du moins, et ne laisse pas de faire sentir que l’horizon de 
Jésus, 4 en juger par les discours qui lui sont attribués, était tantédt celui-la 
méme, ou il se mouvait actuellement, tantét le plus vaste horizon des commu- 
nautés futures.! 


It will be observed that most of the preceding illustrations are in 
contexts the source of which is Q, so that we cannot assert posi- 
tively that the introductions to these sections were added by Luke. 
They may have been omitted by Matthew. On this point, as in 
many others respecting Q, scholars differ. Contrast for example 
the views of Hawkins and Streeter in the Oxford Studies on the 
Synoptic Problem, pp. 124 and 207, respectively. In favor of the 
view here taken note the suggestion of Streeter: ‘‘ Particularly 
significant is the fact that [Luke] imports rére d\eyer adrois, 
Luke 21, 10, cf. xai elev [wapaBodv abrois] 21, 29, into the middle 
of the apocalyptic discourse derived from Mark [13], showing that 
he likes to divide long pieces of discourse as it were into paragraphs 
by a word or two of narrative.”’ Similarly Luke 5, 36, inserts é\eyer 


1 Wernle, op. cit. p. 82, connects with Luke’s introduction of prefaces various other 
changes that tend “die Reden in Erzihlung umzusetzen durch lebhaftere Form, 
Zwischenreden, Einleitungen. Als Mittel fiir lebhaftere, fiir die Erzihlung passende 
Gestaltung braucht Lc: 

wxAhv. Mt schreibt es einmal mit Lc zusammen (11, 22), zweimal fiir sich allein, 
Lc 7mal allein in den Redestiicken. 

trodeitw duty 6, 47; 12, 5. 

Aéyw duty in verschiedenen Variationen. Lc schreibt es mit Mt zusammen aus 
der Quelle romal, fiir sich allein in Stiicken der Quelle noch 11mal (6, 27; 11, 9; 12, 
4, 5, 8, 51; 14, 24; 15, 7,10; 17, 34; 19, 26). 

Unterbrechung der Reden Jesu oder der Reden im Gleichnis durch Zwischenreden 
II, 45; 12, 41f.; 17, 37; 19, 24 £.” 

Even where Luke introduces sayings of Jesus by the expression, “‘ He said to the 
disciples,” as at 6, 20; 9, 43; 10, 23; 12, 1, 22; 16, 1; 17, 1, 22; 20, 45 he is not (ex- 
cept at 10, 23) indicating that the teaching is secret; he is reminding the readers of 
the special group in the audience for which the words were intended. Others are 
present and listening, e. g. 6, 19; 9, 43; 12, 1; 16, 14; 20, 45. Note also within the 
sayings themselves Luke’s addition to the phrase Aéyw dyutv of the words rots dxobov- 
ow (6, 27, contrast Matt. 5, 44) or rots dlAous you (12, 4, contrast Matt. 10, 28). 
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dé xal wapaBoAny mpds abrovs dre in the middle of the continuous 
discourse of Mark 2, 19-22.! 

But the words of Jesus themselves, the verba ipsissima, whether 
reported by Mark or found in the source designated as Q, have 
rarely been retouched by the author of the third Gospel to give 
them a wider scope or application. An exception is perhaps found 
in Luke 8, 21. The true brethren of Christ according to Mark 3, 
34 were shown by Jesus’ glance to be those seated about him (Matt. 
12, 49 is still more distinct: éxreivas riv xeipa éxi rovs pabnras); 
in Luke they are defined as those in general who hear and do God’s 
word. But the solitariness of this instance only makes the general 
faithfulness of Luke the more impressive. 

In a number of passages, especially from Q, Luke’s form is in the 
second person, as addressed directly to Jesus’ hearers, while in the 
parallels the third person is used, as in general or indirect teachings 
or in the description of persons in a parable. 

The most familiar example is in the Beatitudes, which have in 
Matthew (all but the last) the form: 


paxdproe ol xrwxol rq avebpart, Sri aitGy torw 4 Baoiela r&y obpardy (5, 3), but in 
Luke paxdpioe of wrwxol, dre Sperépa éoriv 4 Bacirela rod beod (Luke 6, 20). So 
Matt. 5, 5, 6 = Luke 6, 21.? 

Matt. 7, 21 ob w&s 6 Néyww por kbpre ipte, eloedeboerat eis THY Bacirelay rdv obpavier, 
GAA’ 6 wordy rd O&Anpa Tod rarpés pov Tod & rots obpavots. Luke 6, 46 ri 5é ye 
kadetre: xbpre xbpte, kai ob rovetre & NEyu; 

Matt. 11, 18 $e yap "Iwdvvns uhre toblwv phre xlvwy, xal Aeyovow: Satpdmov Exet, 
19 #AGev 6 vids rod dxOpwrxov tobluy xal rlywy cal Néyovow x.r.r. Luke 7, 33, 34 reads 
in each case Aévere for Aéyouer.? 


1 Note the frequent elxey 5é in Luke, e.g. 4, 24; 15, 11. In Mark 4 the similar 
phrases in verses 9, 13, 21, 24, 26, 30 may indicate, what we otherwise suspect, that 
scattered sayings here are collected into a discourse. Compare “ Jesus saith” in the 
Oxyrhynchus Logia. 

? Harnack, Sayings, p. 49, n. 1, regards Matthew’s form as original, against Well- 
hausen and others. 

+ Here and sometimes elsewhere the change from third to second person serves the 
additional purpose, which seems to be a feature of Luke’s method (see p. 150), of remov- 
ing the indefiniteness of the subject. So the questions asked in complaint against 
Jesus or his disciples are directly addressed to them in Luke, while Matthew adopts 
the other mode of correction by inserting the subject. Thus, 


Mark 2, 16 éodle xal rive Luke 5, 30 éoOlere xal wlvere 
(Matt. 9, 11 adds 6 dddcxados ddr) 
Mark 2, 24 xoodow Luke 6, 2 rovetre 


(Matt. 12, 2 adds ol pa@nral cov) 
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Mark 12, 38, and from him Luke 20, 46 as well as Matt. 23, 6, warns against the 
scribes as r&v Oedévrwr (didobvrwv Luke, ¢idoow Matt.) . . . dowacnods & rais 
&yopais 39 Kal rpwroxabedplas ty rats owayuwyats x.r.d. Luke 11, 43 addresses the 
Pharisees, obai iptv rots Papalots, Ste dyaxare rhy xpwroxabedplay & rats cur- 
ayaryats xal robs doxacpols by rats d&yopats. 

Matt. 23, 4 says similarlv of the scribes and Pharisees, deopetovow 5¢ popria Bapta 
kal éxuréacw éxi rods Spovs roy dvOpixwy, abrot 8 1G Saxridy abr&y ob O&d\ovow 
xuryoat abré. Luke 11, 46 xal duty rots vouxots obal, dri hopritere rovs dvOpdrrous 
gopria dveBaoraxra, xal abrot dvi r&v Saxrhbdwy bdr ob rpocWatere rots doprlos. 

With Matt. 25, 1-13, the parable of the ten virgins, compare Luke 12, 35, torwoay 
buGy al dodtes weprefwopivat xal of Abxvor Kardpevor 36 cal Sets Spore dxOphrors 
wpoodexopévors roy xbprov éavra&y, wore Gvadboy & Toy yauwr. 

Matt. 25, 11 ftorepow dt Epxovra: xal al orral wapOévor Néyoucat: Kipre kbpte, dvortoy 
Huty. 126 5e dxoxpilels elxey’ duty Aéyw duty, odx olda duds. Luke 13, 25 &ptyabe 
éiw éordvar xal xpobey riv Obpay dkyorres: xipre, Evortov tyiv, cal dxoxplels tpet 
duty: obk olda buds wddev éoré. 

Matt. 7, 22 roddol épodoly por & exelvy ri huépa- Kxbpre xipie x.7.d.... 23 kal rére 
dpodoyhow abrots Sri obdéxore Eyrww buGs, dwoxwpetre Gx’ euod ol Epyatépevoe ry 
dvoplay. Luke 13, 26 rére &ptecGe ddyaw... 27 xal epel Adyw duty odk olda 
wibey toré x. .d. 

Matt. 8, 12 ol 5 viol rijs Baoidelas tkeXeboovras els 75 oxdros 7d éEwrepov> Exel Ecrar b 
xNav0uds kal 6 Bovypds rév ddévrwv. Luke 13, 28 exe? Eorar 6 xKavOpuds xal 6 Bovypds 
tay dddvrwr, ray SYerOe ’ABpadu ... & rij Baordrelg rod Oeot, Obwas St &Bad- 
Aopévous éiw. 

Matt. 18, 12 édy yévyral rin dvOpary &ardv rpéBara x.r.d. Luke 15, 4 rls &xOpwwros 
é& budy! Eww &ardy rpdPara K.7.d. | 

Mark 13, 12 xal rapaduce ddedpds ddeApdv els Odvarov kal rarhp réxvor, kal éxavacrh- 
covra: réxva tal yovets kal Oavarw@cover abrots . . . 13b 6 dé dwopelvas els rédos 
otros owhoerar (so Matt. 10, 21; 24,13). Luke 21, 16 rapadodhcecbe 5é xal bad 
yoviwy kal dde\PSv xal ovyyerar xal plr\xwr xal Gavardcovow tk duGy... 19 & rH 
tropovy budy krhoacbe ras Yuxds budr.? 


Somewhat different is the contrast between Mark’s (3, 30) as- 
signing a statement of Jesus to the cause S72 \eyor- mveipa axa0aprov 
éxe., and the assignment by Jesus himself of a different statement in 
a passage of Luke, connected with the same passage in Mark but 
also dependent on Q (Luke 11, 18 compare Matt. 12, 26), drt Aéyere 
év BeedSeBovdA éxBadXrew pe Ta Satpdvia. But it is not impossible 

that the two causal clauses have some literary connection, and that 


1 For rls (&&) duav (&vOpwros) see Matt. 7,9 = Luke 11, 11; Matt. 6, 27 = Luke 
12, 25; Matt. 12, 11 = Luke 14, 5; Luke 14, 28. 

2 In Matt. 23, 34-36 = Luke 11, 49-51 the converse phenomenon (Matt. xpds duds 
. 2 « &woxreveire . . . Suvotere . . . ehovebaare, Luke els abrods . . . dxoxrevotow 
&dudtovow . . . d&xodouévov) is perhaps due to the fact that what in Luke is the quo- 
tation from “the Wisdom of God” is found in Matthew as the actual words of Jesus 
to the scribes and Pharisees. 
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the parallels should be included in the list above as well as in that 
on page Ior. 

In the following cases the second person plural is used by Luke 
parallel to other persons than the third: 


Mark 9, 40 és yap obx gor Kab’ HyGr, Luke 9, 50 és ydp ob« gorw Kab’ dpar, 


_ bxdp judy bor (0. 1. Sper dis) bwrép dudr tore 
Matt. 6, 21 Srou ydp éorw d Onoavpés cov, Luke 12, 34 Sov ydp torw 6 Onoaupds 
&et Sorat kal 4 xapdla cou bpdy, exel xal 4 xapdla dpdr eoras [Q] 
A pplication of Parables 


The allegorizing of Christ’s figures and parables is another method 
of adapting his teaching to the later generation. There can be no— 
doubt that this process was active before Luke took in hand to 
write his gospel, just as it has been continuing ever since. A para- 
ble, if originally intended to point but one lesson, can easily be re- 
interpreted and restated so as to teach several lessons. It is evident 
from the parables peculiar to Luke that he was aware of their gen- 
eral moral. This is shown by the special setting which he gives 
them (e.g., 19, 11; 18, 9; 18, 1; 15, 1, etc., see above, pp. 120 f.) and 
by the way he draws the moral at the end. The parable of the two 
debtors (7, 41, 42) is directly applied to the case of Simon the 
Pharisee. To the Jawyer who elicited the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan Jesus adds, “‘ Go thou and do likewise.” To the story of 
the rich fool is added the sentence, “‘ So is he who lays up treasure 
for himself and is not rich toward God.’”’ To the parables on count- 
ing the cost is added the conclusion, “‘ So therefore every one of you 
who forsaketh not all his possessions cannot be my disciple.” The 
parables of the lost sheep and the lost coin each conclude with the 
joy over one repentant sinner. The parable of the unjust steward 
is followed by the advice it suggests, 16, 9 fi. To the parable of the 
faithful servant Luke adds as usual an application, “So also ye, 
when ye,” etc. The parable of the unjust judge proves the faith- 
fulness of the avenging God. The parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican, and the figure of the choice of seats at a feast, lead to the 
same lesson of humility (Luke 14, 11 = Luke 18, 14). 

In these cases it is impossible to determine how far Luke has 
altered the contents of the parable; but where he is parallel with 
Mark and Matthew we are better able to judge. The chief illus- 
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strations have been collected and carefully explained by Nicolardot, 
op. cit., pp. 158-162. Some of them may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


In Mark 2, 19 the question is asked, ‘‘ Can the children of the bridechamber fast 
as long as the bridegroom is with them?” but in Luke 5s, 34, it runs, “‘Can you make 
the children of the bridechamber fast?” — thus more clearly identifying “the chil- 
dren of the bridechamber’’ with the disciples of Jesus, whose neglect of fasts was 
complained of. © 

In Luke 5, 36 (= Mark 2, 21) the comparison is between old and new coats, rather 
than between an old coat and a patch of new stuff. The meaning is that John represents 
a full and complete system of his own, which would be spoiled if one feature of it (e.g., 
fasting), were removed, just as Christ’s system would be spoiled if one feature were 
added to it. One who is brought up in John’s school is naturally content with it (see 
Luke 5, 39). 

The allegorizing of the parable of the sower is carried a step further in Luke by his 
addition (Luke 8, 15) of & xapéla xadfj xal da as an interpretation of & rf xadf 79 
(cf. 8, 12 ded rijs xapdlas). Note further the addition ta uy rreboavres cwhdow (8, 
12), the substitution of xpdés xatpdv miorebovew for xpécxa:pol elow (Mark 4, 17), and 
the omission of owetpoyevar, oxapivres (Mark 4, 16, 20). 

In the parable of the lamp, Luke twice says the light is for those who enter in (8, 16; 
11, 33), while Matt. 5, 15 says it shines for all those in the house. Harnack, Sayings, 
pp. 55f. writes: “St. Luke evidently intends to improve the sense of the passage; 
he perhaps also thinks of the missionary aspect of the gospel (though this is doubtful).”’ 

A reference to the Gentile mission may perhaps be found also in Luke’s version of 
the parable of the wedding feast, 14, 16-24. When the origina] guests refuse, the 
servants are sent out even to the ¢paypol to get men to partake of the feast. Luke adds 
that the original guests are definitely excluded (14, 24). 

In the parable of the pounds (Luke 19, 11-27), by a variety of touches, the identifi- 
cation of the master with Jesus is made more clear than in the corresponding parable 
of the talents (Matt. 25, 14-30). See Luke 19, 12, 14, 27; Nicolardot, pp. 160 f. 

There can be no doubt that in the parable of the husbandmen the culprits are meant 
to be the Jewish rulers. So, at least, the hearers understood it according to all synop- 
tists, Mark 12, 12 = Matt. 21, 45 = Luke 20, 19. But in Matt. and in Luke it is made 
doubly clear; in Matt. by Jesus’ direct application (21, 43), in Luke by the self-defend- 
ing remark of the bystanders, us) yévorro (20, 16). 


Omission of Details 


Like Luke’s tendency to generalization, so his tendency to omit 
numerals and proper names leads to loss of definite color and realism. 
In some cases (see p. 156) the proper names may be omitted because 
of their barbarous sound, in accord with strictly literary rules; but 
in others no such reason for the omission exists, and the effect is 
only to lessen the local Palestinian coloring of the narrative. 


Perea (xépay rod "lopS4v0v, Mark 3, 8; 10, 1) is not mentioned by Luke by name, not 
even in his reputed ‘“‘Perean section,” neither is Idumea (Mark 3, 8). Probably they, 
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and sometimes even Galilee, are included in his Judea (see Luke 6, 17, and cf. Luke 1, 5. 
7,17; 23,5; Acts 2,9; 10, 37; 11, 1, 29; 26, 20). Decapolis, though found at Matt. 
4, 25; Mark 5, 20; 7, 31, is not in Luke, who in 8, 39 substitutes xa’ S\nv rip why; 
cf. 8, 27. Caesarea Philippi (Mark 8, 27) is not mentioned in Luke 9, 18. Galilee (Mark 
9, 30) is omitted in Luke 9, 43. Samaria, on the other hand, though not mentioned in 
Matt. or Mark, occurs in Luke 17, 11; and frequently in Acts in connection with the 
spread of Christianity in Palestine. Samaritans are mentioned in Matt. once (their 
cities to be avoided, 10, 5), never in Mark, but in Luke 9, 52; 10, 33; 17, 16; Acts 8, 
25. Bethany is not mentioned by Luke as being Jesus’ lodging place during his last 
week (cf. Mark 11, 11, 12; 14,3). Twice when Mark places a scene in Capernaum (2, 
I; 9, 33) Luke omits any reference to place (5, 17; 9, 46). Even references to Jesus’ 
being by the sea are omitted (cf. Mark 2, 13; 3, 7; 4,13 5, 21). 


In thé following quotations the names of persons found in Mark 
but omitted by Luke are enclosed in brackets: 


Mark 1, 29 #A9ov els rip olxlay Cluwvos [kal ’Avdpéov perd "laxwBou xal ’Iwayvou] — 
Luke 4, 38. 

Mark 2, 14 eldey Aevel» [rév rod ’AXdalov] xabhuevov tx 1d reXWvLov — Luke 5, 27. 

Mark 2, 26 elo#ddew els rdv olxov rod Ocod [eri ’APidBap dpxcepéiws] — Luke 6, 4. 

Mark 3, 17 "IdxwBov [rov rot ZeBedalov] xai "Iwdvyny [rdv ddedpdv rod 'laxwBov] — 
Luke 6, 14. 

Mark 5, 37 ‘Iwésvny [roy ddedAGpdv "laxwBov] — Luke 8, 51. 

Mark 6,17 ‘Hpwididda riv yuvatxa [PAlxxov] rod &5eA\pod abrod — Luke 3, 19. 

Matt. 23, 35 Zaxaplov [vloi Bapaxlov] — Luke 11, 51 [Q]. 

Mark 10, 46 [6 vids Tiualov Baprizasos] rupd\ds . . . — Luke 18, 35. 

Mark 13, 1 éxnpmra abrov . . . [5 THeérpos xal "IldxwBos xal "Iwdvvns xal ’Avdptas] — 
Luke 21, 7 érnpérncap. 

Mark 14, 33 [[érpov xai "laxwBov xal "Iwdvyny| — Luke 22, 39 of pabyral. 

Mark 14, 37 Aéver r@ Llérpy — Luke 22, 46 elxev abrois. 

Mark 15, 21 Ziywra Kupnvatoy . . . [rév warépa ’Adetdvdpou xal ‘Pobpov] — Luke 
23, 26. 


For examples of the converse see Mark 5, 31 of payral — Luke 8, 45 6 Térpos 
xai ol oly abr. Mark 14, 13 dbo ry pabnra&v abrob—Luke 22, 8 Hérpoy xal "Iwdvyny 


Luke, like Matthew (see Allen, Maithew, p. xxxvi), leaves out 
details of number. 


Mark alone mentions (2, 3) that the paralytic was carried by four men. Luke does 
not tell (8, 33), as does Mark (5, 13) that the swine drowned were ds dtoxMxror. Luke 
9, 13 speaks of the needed supplies as Bpdpara els xdvra roy Aadv rodroy rather than as 
Snvaplwy Siaxoclww d&provs (Mark 6, 37). The companies in Luke 9, 14 are fifty each, 
not fifty and a hundred (Mark 6, 40). In the parable of the sower and in its interpre- 
tation in Mark 4, 8, 20 the good seed brings forth thirty, sixty, and a hundred-fold. 
In Luke 8, 8, 15 it yields a hundred-fold, or simply “ with patience.” The recompense 
of the faithful is changed from éxarovrar\aclova, Mark 10, 30, to roAAaw\aclove, Luke 
18, 30 (ABAal.; so also in Matt. 19, 29 BL). Note also the éSdouqxovrdxs éxré in 
Matt. 18, 22, but not in the parallel, Luke 17, 4 [Q]. 
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Again, Mark (14, 1, cf. Matt. 26, 2) says that the passover was to occur perd dbo 
juépas; Luke merely says it was near (22, 1 #yyiter). Luke 22, 34, 61 and Matt. 26, 
34, 75 both omit the double cock-crowing of Mark 14, 30,72. (So even in Mark NC*W 
omit dfs. Note further omissions of 8 a/ in Mark 14, 68, 72.) 

The addition of dbo in Luke 9, 30 «al lSod Avipes Sto... olrives Foay Mwios xal 
*"Hyelas (cf. Mark 9, 4 "HAeclas ody Mwive?) is perhaps due to a kind of formula of Luke 
for apparitions. See Luke 24, 4 xai lSod dsipes dbo éwiorncay abrats; Acts 1, 10 xal 
xal ldod Gxdpes dbo raptorhxacay abrots. See also p. 178 n. 


Characteristic of Luke is his qualification of numbers by deel, e.g. 


Mk. 6, 40 Kxard wevrhxovra Lk. 9, 14 deel dvd xevrixovra (9.1.) 
MK. 6, 44 wevraxtoxlcor Svipes Lk. 9, 14 doe dvdpes wevraxiox Do 
Mk. 9, 2 perd spépas ef Lk. 9, 28 deel juépar dxrw 

Mk. 15, 33 Spas &rns Lk. 23, 44 woel Spa ern 


This use of @cei is found elsewhere in the New Testament only 
in Luke’s writings (Luke 3, 23; 22, 41, 59; Acts 1,15; 2,41; 10, 3; 
19, 7, 34), with the solitary exception of Matt. 14, 21, d&vdpes woel 
mevraxtoxidvor, which is thus under suspicion of having been assimi- 
lated to Luke 9, 14.1 In two cases Luke uses it with a more definite 
phrase substituted for Mark’s pixpdy, wera puxpdv, viz. Luke 22, 41 
aol iPov Bodjv, 22, 59 Stagrdons woel Spas muds (cf. 22, 58 wera 
Bpaxt). 

Other details of many kinds are omitted by Luke. Beside the 
examples discussed elsewhere (pp. 151 f.) of indications of time an 
place which Luke omits, a few others may here be given: 


Mark 2,1 é& olxy *— Luke 5, 17. 

Mark 4, 38 & rh xpbpry éxi 1d xpooxepddacov — Luke 8, 23. 
Mark 5, 21 & 16 wdoly — Luke 8, 40. 

Mark 6, 8 els riv favnv — Luke 9, 3. 

Mark 6, 32 1r@ rAoly — Luke 9, 10. 

Mark 6, 39 éxi 7G xA\wpg xdpry — Luke 9, 14. 

Mark 8, 27. & rf 656 — Luke 9, 18. 

Mark 9, 8 édamxwa — Luke 9, 36. 


1 Elsewhere numbers are thus qualified by as, as by Mark at the feeding of the four 
thousand (8, 9 = Matt. 15, 38 2./.) and by John at the feeding of the five thousand (6, 
10; cf. Mark 6, 44 = Luke 9, 14 above) and elsewhere (e.g. John 19, 14 = Luke 23, 
44 above, and Mark 5, 13; John 1, 40; 4,6; 6, 19; 11, 18; 19, 39; 21, 8). Luke uses 
it twice in the gospel (1, 56, and 8, 42 where it is added to Mark 5, 42 ér&v dddexa) and 
frequently in Acts: 1, 15 v.l.; 4, 4.1.3 5,7 (ds pay rpdv didorgua, cf. Luke 22, 59 
above), 5, 36; 13, 18, 20; 19, 340.1, 27, 37. 

2 According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 11, 28, olxia and olxos without men- 
tion of the owner occur seven times in Mark, four times in Matthew, but nowhere else 
in the New Testament. 
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Mark 9, 33 & rf olxig 1— Luke 9, 46. 

Mark 9, 33 & rf 65g — Luke 9, 47. 

Mark 10, 32 & rf 68g — Cf. Luke 19, 28. 

Mark to, 52 & rf 68g — Luke 18, 43. 

Mark 12, 35 & 1r@ lepg — Luke 20, 41. 

Mark 12, 41 xarivavre rod yafopuAaxlov — Luke 21, 1. 

Mark 13,1 &« rod lepod — Luke 21, 5. 

Mark 13, 3 els rd Spos r&y thasdy xarivarre 100 lepod — Luke 21, 7. 
Mark 14, 16 els riv wéduw — Luke 22, 13. 

Mark 14, 68 &w els rd xpoatdAvoy — Luke 22, 58. 

Mark 15, 25 §» dé Spa rplrn, cf. 15, 34 — Luke 23, 33f. 

Mark 15, 42 «al hdn dplas -yevopévns — Luke 23, 50; but cf. vs. 54. 
Mark 16, 5 & rots defwts — Luke 24, 4. 


Other details of all sorts omitted by Luke may be illustrated by 


the following :? 


Mark 1,6 Dress and food of John the Baptist — Luke 3, 1-6. 

Mark 1,13 # perd rv Onpluw — Luke 4, 1, 2. 

Mark 4, 36 «al &\Aa wdota foay per’ abrod — Luke 8, 22. 

Mark Io, 50 dmxoSaday 7d Ydreov abrod (cf. Mark 14, 51, 52) — Luke 18, 40; cf. 


22, 53- 
Mark 11,8 &ddox 62 ori Pddas xbpavres & rar dypGv — Luke 19, 36 


Mark 11, 15 ras rpawétas r&v xod\rAuBiordy xal rds xabidpas rSv xwrobvrwy rds wept- 
orepas xartorpevery — Luke 10, 45. 

Mark 12, 1 wepeOyxer dpayydr xal puter iwodhmov xal quodduncey xbpyor — Luke 
20, 9. 

Mark 14,1 éy d6\y~ — Luke 22, 2. 


Loss of Palestinian color has been found by some in various other 
passages, where it is supposed that Luke adapted his sources for 
readers to whom Palestinian life was unknown. Thus according to 
Scholten (0p. cit. p. 22; but see below, p. 197) Luke (8, 16) failed 
to recognize the force of the articles in Mark 4, 21, where the regular 
pieces of furniture in a Jewish house are mentioned as the lamp, the 
lampstand, the bed (cf. also Mark 7, 30, and Luke 11, 7: “my 
children are with me in the bed,” els riv xoirnv.) The use of mud 
and thatch in the walls and roof of houses is obscured by Luke’s 
omission of éfoptéayres in Mark 2, 4 (cf. Luke 5, 19, dua rap 
xepauwv) and of droptacovor in Matt. 6, 19, 20; cf. Luke 12, 33. 
(In Luke 12, 39 = Matt. 24, 43 dtopvxOfva: is retained by Luke). 
According to Lagrange, Revue Biblique (1896), p. 31, quoted by 

1 See note 2 on preceding page. 

? Though only omissions are mentioned here, it must not be overlooked that Luke 


often adds a short phrase for the sake of fulness and clearness. See Hawkins, Horae 
Synopticae, 2nd edit., pp. 194 ff. 
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Batiffol, Credibility of the Gospel, p. 138, the expression in the 
parable, Matt. 7, 25, 27 79a of xorayol, while appropriate enough 
for Palestine with its sudden freshets and its unsubstantial houses, 
was changed by Luke (6, 48, 49) as not suitable to conditions else- 
where. | 


STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES AND USE OF CONJUNCTIONS 


We come now to consider those changes made by Luke, in passages 
derived from Mark, which affect neither the order of the paragraphs 
nor the treatment of the paragraph as a whole, but rather the struc- 
ture of the sentence, the order of words, and matters of grammar 
and vocabulary, all of which constitute the minor elements of style. 
The details here are numerous, and do not always afford a basis for 
natural classification, so that a complete list of all changes would 
give no very definite results. Instead, we shall list and group those 
changes which seem to show the editorial habits of the author, with- 
out demanding or expecting that his changes should uniformly be in 
one direction. For example, if from the expression ratra raéyra in 
Mark 13, 4 and 13, 30, Luke omits first one word and then the other, 
the two instances alone furnish us but little information about his 
method. | 

To the investigation of Luke’s use of Mark would follow as a 
natural sequel an investigation of his use of Q. The subject no 
doubt admits of separate treatment, and much of the material is 
already collected in Harnack’s Sayings of Jesus. But as the original 
wording of Q is not certainly discovered by mere comparison with 
Matthew, and as the changes attributable to Luke are usually to be 
recognized by his literary habits elsewhere, it seems most instruc- 
tive, instead of reserving this part of our study for a separate chap- 
ter, to add under each class of changes made by Luke in passages 
derived from Mark similar differences between Luke and Matthew 
in sections that have no parallels in Mark. This will at the same 
time strengthen the evidence given by comparison with the sections 
from Mark alone and confirm by that evidence the suspicion of 
corresponding changes where Q was the source. As before, these 
parallels will be distinguished by the sign [Q]. 

Harnack does not appear to have used for the basis of his recon- 
struction of Q a full study of the editorial methods of the two sub- 
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sequent writers in their use of Mark. In a few cases I believe this 
analogy would have led him to reverse his decision, or at least to 
speak with less confidence. A few examples will be found in the 
course of this discussion. 

Luke’s changes in the text of Mark often find their readiest ex- 
planation in his desire for improvement in the structure of sentences. 
It is true that Luke never equals in his later sections the balanced 
periodical sentence with which his work begins, yet his sense for the 
balance of composite sentences is not lost, and in many other ways 
his constructions approximate more nearly to classical models than 
do those of his sources. Norden observes this fact and quotes a 
few cases. He says (Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 490 f.): ‘‘ Einige Perio- 
den bildet Lukas besser als die beiden anderen (ohne dass er durch- 
weg gut periodisierte), doch habe ich mir aus vielem nur weniges 
notiert,” and adds as an example: 


Mark 1, rof. xal dds dvaBalvwy & rot BSaros elder cxifopévous rods obparods kal rd 
wvevua ws weptorepdy xaraBatvoy els abréy. xal dur eyivero & Td obpavdr, od ef 6 


vlés wou 6 &yaxnrés, & col ebdd«nca. 
Luke 3, 21 f. &y&ero dé & 7G BaxrioOivar &waryra Tov Nady xal "Inoot Baxriobivros kal 
wpocvevxoévou dvepxOiva: rév olpavdy xal xaraByva rd xvedya 1d Eyuor cwparTixG 


ee ws reprorepay tx’ abréy, xal dwviy & obpavod yevioGar x.r.r. 

The most frequent improvement is the substitution of some form 
of complex sentence for successive co-ordinate verbs, thus reducing 
the extent of parataxis. This is done in many ways. Norden’s ex- 
ample suggests two of these, the construction with é& 7g@ with the 
infinitive and the use of the genitive absolute. 

The construction éyévero éy r@ with the infinitive occurs fre- 
quently in Luke in various forms (see Plummer, St. Luke, p. 45). It 
appears in a few cases to be substituted for a different expression 
in Mark: 7 
Mk. 1, 10 (quoted above) Lk. 3, 21 (quoted above) 


Mk. 5, 21 dtaxepdcarros rod "Inood Lk. 8, 40 &yevero & 16 brooTpibey Tdv 
"Inoody 

MK. 10, 46 «al épxovra: els "lepexw Lk. 18, 35 éyeero & 7G byyltar abrép els 
*Tepaxw 


We may also add one case of the infinitive with é without pre- 
ceding éyévero, a construction which also is a favorite with Luke: 


ME. 5, 24 kal fxodrolOa abrg dxdos rohls Lk. 8, 42 & dé 1G bwdéyew abrdv ol Bxdoe 
kal cuve@dBor abréy ouvéxveyoy abréy 
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Participles 


In one of the preceding cases (Mark 5, 21 = Luke 8, 40) Luke is 
supplanting a genitive absolute. More often Luke introduces the 
genitive absolute in place of a finite verb: | 


Mk. 1,9 xal BaxrioOy — Lk. 3, 21 "Inood BaxrioOirtos 

Mk. 4,1 ovvadyerar . . . Sxdos Lk. 8, 4 ovedvros 5xdou rod)dod 
Mk. 10, 50 5662... §\Oe LE. 18, 40 tyyloavros abrod 

MK. 11, 4 Abovow abrév Lk. 19, 33 Avévrwr abrdy rdv wSdov 
Mk. 12, 37 wodds Sxos fxovey Lk. 20, 45 dxobovros xayrds rod Naot 
Mk. 13,1 Aétve els Lk. 21, 5 revwr Neydvrwr 

Mk. 14,13 dwdyere Lk. 22, 10 eloedOdvrwy dur 

Mk. 14, 49 Suny. . . dddonwr Lk. 22, 53 Syros pov 


When, as occasionally happens, Luke omits a genitive absolute 
in his source it is sometimes because the subject is already present 
in the sentence so that a genitive absolute is strictly ungrammatical,' 
as: 


Mk. 5, 2 éedOdvros atroi . .. drhy- Lk. 8, 27 étteNdvre atr@ . . . drhvrncey 
tTnoey abr 
Mk. 5, 18 éuBalvovros abroi ...abrév Lk. 8, 37, 38 abrés tuBds .. . Weiro 
82 abrod 
Mk. 10,17 éxxopevopuévoy abrod . . . abréy Lk. 18,18 omits 
Cf. Mk. 10, 46 éxxopevopévou abrof Lk. 18, 35 omits 
ME. 13, 1 é&xxopevopévou abrod . . . abrG@ Lk. 21,5 omits 


In other cases Luke inserts a different genitive absolute of his own 
in the sentence: 


MK. 1, 32 dplas 52 yevoubryns Lk. 4, 40 dbvovros rod lov 
Mk. 15, 33 xal yevouévns Spas Exrns oxd- Lk. 23,44, 45 xal fv fbn aoel Spa extn xal 
tos éyévero oxéros ¢yavero . . . TOU HAlov &Ad wOvTOS 


The only other genitive absolute omitted by Luke is: 
ME. 6, 35 pas roAddijs yevoubyns Lk. 9, 12 4 5 spyépa Hptaro xrlvay 


Luke sometimes uses the genitive absolute for some other expres- 
sion in Mark’s narrative, and frequently adds it, thereby making 
the situation more definite: 


Mk. 1, 35 xpwl &vvxa Nay Lk. 4, 42 ~yevopévns 52 tyépas 

Mk. 4, 36 Lk. 8, 23 wAedvrwy 3¢ abrav 

Mk. 5, 31 Lk. 8, 45 dpvoupévwr 8¢ rayrwv 
Mk. 9, 7 Lk. 9, 34 radra 52 abrod Néyorros ? 


1 Luke does not however completely avoid this ungrammatical genitive absolute. 
See Luke 12, 36; 15, 20; 17, 12; 18, 40; 22, 10, 53; Acts 4,1; 21, 17. 
2 Cf. Matt. 17, 5 ére abrod Aadodvros 
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Mk. 9, 20 Lk. 9, 42 bre 8 xpocepxopbvou abrod 
Mk. 9, 30 Lk. 9, 43  wévrwy 8 Oavpatdrrwy 
MK. 11, 8 Lk. 19, 36 sopevopévou 88 abrod 

Mk. 11,9 Lk. 19, 37 eyylfovres 88 abrod «.7.d. 
Mk. 14, 54 Lk. 22, 55 wepravdyrwy St wip x.1.X. 
Mk. 14, 72 Lk. 22, 60 &rz Aadodvros abrod 

MK. 16, 5 éeOauBhOnoay Lk. 24, 5 tuddBwr 5 yevopévwr x.7.X. 


Similar use of the genitive absolute is made by Luke in passages derived from Q 
or in introducing such passages. (Cf. Harnack, Sayings, pp. 39, 113). 


Mt. 3, 11 Lk. 3, 1§ mxpoo8oxavros 8 rod Nacd cai 
dcadroytfopérwr xayrwr «rr. [Q] 

Mt. 7, 25 xaréSy % Bpoxh Lk. 6, 48 wAnupbpys 8 yerouévys [Q] 

Mt. 8, 19 LE. 9, 57 «al wropevopivwy abroy & Ti 
886 [Q] 

Mt. 12, 22 Wepdxevcer abrév Lk. 11, 14 Tod Sa:povlov étedBdvros [Q] 

Mt, 12, 38 Lk. 11, 29 ray 5t SxAww brablpatoperwr 
(Q] 


The other uses of the participle in Luke are both more numerous 
and more idiomatic than in Mark. The simplest illustrations of his 
correction of Mark by participles are found in those pairs of verbs 
connected in Mark by «al, for one of which Luke substitutes a par- 
ticiple.' In most cases it is the former of the two verbs that is 
changed by Luke to the participle, and the temporal sequence is 
shown by the tense (aorist) of the participle. But in some other 
cases, notably with verbs of saying where the time of the two verbs 
is really synchronous the second is changed to the participle. 

List of both kinds of changes follow. 

Participle for the former of two co-ordinate verbs. 


Mk. 1, 35 éj\Oe xal Lk. 4, 42 etedABdy 

Mk. 2,11 Gpov ... xal Lk. 5, 24 &pas 

Mk. 2,12 tyépOn xal Lk. 5, 25 dvacrds 

Mk. 4, 5 étavérethey . . . xal Lk. 8,6 dvé 

Mk. 4, 7 édvéBnoay xal Lk. 8, 7 ouvdvetoa 
Mk. 4, 20 dxobovow .. . xal Lk. 8, 15 dxobcavres 
Mk. 5, 22f. wlwra ... xal Lk. 8, 41 xed» 

Mk. 5, 33 mxpocéwecey . . . xal Lk. 8, 47. xpoomwecovoa 
Mk. 6, 7 wpooxadetra: . . . xal Lk. 9, 1 ouvcadeodpevos 
Mk. 6, 30 ouvdyorra .. . xal Lk. 9, 10 drocrphlarres 
MK. 6, 33 éréyrwoor . . . xal Lk. 9, 11 yvdvres 

Mk. 9, 2 wapadapBava .. . xal Lk. 9, 28 wapadkaBar 
Mt. 8, 21 d&wedBety xal Lk. 9, 59 d&meNObvre (v.J. -Svra) [Q] 
Mt. 5,15 «alovo.... xal Lk. 11, 33 &pas [Q] 


1 For an opposite case see Mark 9, 7 éyévero vepidn trioxd{ovea abrois (Luke 9, 
34 wal treoxlater avrots). ‘ 
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- 10, 28 daohxayer .. . xal 

- 10, 34 pacriymoovow ... Kal 
~ 11,2 Atoare... xal 

- 11,4 &rApdOoy xal 

~ 11,7 émBddAdover . . .xal 
Mk. 12,3 Separ cal 

. 12,18 epxowra ... xal 

. 12,20 Safer... xal 

~ 14,16 éfd\Oov .. . xal 

- 14, 35 exexrey exi ris yijs xal 

- 14,37 epxerat xal 

- 14, 65 fptavro.. . 
~ . . kal 

MK. 15, 43 elondOe .. . xal 


wepucadtrrey 
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Lk. 18, 28 
Lk. 18, 33 
Lk. 19, 30 
Lk. 19, 32 
Lk. 19, 35 
LK. 20, 10 
Lk. 20, 27 
Lk. 20, 29 
Lk. 22, 13 
Lk. 22, 41 
Lk. 22, 45 
Lk. 22, 64 


ddévres 
paoriyaooarres 
Aboapres 


areObvres 

Gels ra yévara ! 
Ebay 
wepucadbyarres 


Lk. 23, 52 xpocedwy (So Matt. 27, 58) 


Participle for the latter of two co-ordinate verbs: 


Mk. 1, 41 xal Aeya 

MK. 4, 38 «at A€youer 

Mk. 4, 41 xal 2\eyor 

Mk. 5, 20 «al §ptaro xnptoces 

MK. 5, 37 {. obx adijxey . . . xal Epxovra 


Mk. 8, 31 «al fptaro diddoxev 
. 10, 14 «kal elwey 

. 10, 47 «Kal Neyer 

. 11,2 «al A\evya 

. 11,17 «al eve 

. 12,4 Kal }ripacay 

. 12,8 xal téBador 

. 14, 22 «al elxey 

. 14, 24 «kal elxrev 

- 14, 36 «al drevyer 


Lk. 5, 12 
Lk. 8, 24 
Lk. 8, 25 
Lk. 8, 39 
LK. 8, 51 
LE. 9, 22 
Lk. 18, 16 
Lk. 18, 38 
Lk. 19, 30 
Lk. 19, 46 
LE. 20, 11 
LE. 20, 15 
Lk. 22, 19 
Lk. 22, 20 
Lk. 22, 42 


Aeywr 
Aeyorres 
Abyorres 
knpboowy 
Oday . . . obx adixer 
daav 
Aeywr 
Abywr 
Neywr 
Aeywr 
&ripdoavres 
&BaNddorvres 
Abywr 
ANeyur 
Aeyur 


It will be observed that this change is chiefly with verbs of saying. In the few 
other cases where Luke substitutes a participle for the second of two co-ordinate verbs 
the change reverses also the order in time of the acts mentioned. 


The participle, usually with the article, is substituted by Luke for 


a relative clause: 


Mt. 5, 39 dors ce paxife 
Mt. 7, 24 Sorts dxober 
Mt. 7, 24 Sores gxoddunoey 
Mt. 7, 26 Sorts qxoddunoer 
Mk. 4,9 &s éxe dra 

Mk. 3, 35 &s ay xohoy 
Mt. 23, 35 dv époveboare 


Lk. 6, 29 1r@ rbrrovri ce [Q] 

Lk. 6,47 8... dxotev [OQ] 

Lk. 6, 48 olxodopodvre [(Q] 

Lk. 6, 49 olxodopufoavre [Q]? 

Lk. 8, 8 6 éxwy Gra (cf. Matt. 13, 9) 
Lk. 8, 21 ol . . . wovodpyres 


Lk. 11, 51 rod dxodopévov [(Q] 


1 In this instance, however, the preceding clause shows the converse difference, for 
Mark has xzpoedOdw puxpdy, Luke drecxdoOn ax’ abrdry doel diGov Boddy xal. 
2 Perhaps Luke 7, 32 = Matt. 11, 16 f. should be added, see full text and variants. 
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Lk. 12,9 6 82 dpynodyerds ue (Q] 


Lk. 12, 10 r@ . . . Braodnuhoarr: (Q?] 


Lk. 14, 11; 18,14 wGs’é byGr éaurdy (Q] 
Lk. 14, 11; 18, 14 6 8¢ rawendv éavrév (Q] 
Lk. 16, 18 6 drodeduperny .. . yapdv [Q] 
Lk. 20, 27 of dvridbyovres 


Mt. 10, 33 derts 8° a» dprhonral ye 
Mt. 12, 32 & 8’ & ely 

Mk. 3, 29 &s 8’ d» Bracdnuhon 

Mt. 23,12 Sorts 5 tbdoe taurdy 
Mt. 23, 12 Sorts rarevwoce éaurdéy 
Mt. 5, 32 ds dd» drodedupivny yauhon 
MK. 12, 18 olreves Akyover 


Mk. 15, 41 at. . . #xodolGoury Lk. 23, 49 ai cvvaxodovGodcas 
Compare also 

ME. 9, 35 ef res OéXee wpGros elva, Eoras Lk. 9, 48 45 yap puxpbrepos by ror dpi 
warruy trxaros kal ravrupy dcdxov0s brapxwr, odrés torw peyas 


Lk. 22, 26 6 pelt{wp & spir 
Lk. 22, 26 6 d:axondy 

Lk. 22, 26 6 syobpevos 

Lk. 11, 4 wapri ddpeldorrs [Q] 


MK. 10, 43 &s dy O87 peyas yevtoOar & Syity 
Mk. 10, 43 8Scdxovos | 

ME. 10, 44 &s dy O&A Suey yevioGat xpisros 
Mt. 6, 12 rots dpecAérats 


The only case of the reverse is 
Mk. 12, 40 of xareaGlovres LE. 20, 47 ot xarea@lovow 
In this case Mark’s participle is not grammatical (see p. 148). 


The participle with the article is twice used for the verb, thus: 


Mk. 5, 30 ris pou fyaro 
MK. 11, 28 ils coe riy touvolay rabrny 
Baxey 


Lk. 8, 45 rls 6 dydperds pov 
Lk. 20, 2 rls dori 6 dobs cor rw ttouclay 


tabrny 


The question rls doze 6 waloas ce (Luke 22, 64) has the same form, and is perhaps an 
addition by Luke to Mark 14, 65 spopfrevoov, later by assimilation added to Matt. 
26, 68, where it is much less suitable, since Matthew has no reference to Jesus’ being 
blindfolded. This agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark is, however, very 
puzzling. Similar, and characteristic of Luke, is the form of Luke 22, 23, rd ris &pa ely 
& abray 6 robo péA\wy xpdccey, for Mark’s simple and direct pire ym (14, 19). 


In the following cases a variety of constructions of Mark, includ- 
ing clauses with dA\4, yap, iva, and cases of complementary infini- 
tive, apposition, and asyndeton, are replaced by a participle in 
Luke: 


ME. 1, 44 braye ceaurdv Settov 
Mk. 5,19 GAAd Abyer abr@ 

ME. 8, 36 aderet &xOpwrov xepdficas 
ME. 9, 6 ob yap foe 


Lk. 5, 14 d&xedOay Seitov ceavréy 

Lk. 8, 38 Aéywr 

Lk. 9, 25 wedetras &xOpwros xepdhaas 
Lk. 9, 33 pi) eldds 


MK. 10, 17 rl xovhow wa . . . KAnpovo- Lk. 18, 18 rl souhoas . . . KAnpove- 
Bhow phow 
Mk. 14, 10 ‘lotSas . . . dels rv Sddeaxa «= LK. 22, 3 “Iotday.. . bvra & rod dppod 
t&v dwdexa, 


But Mark 5, 25-27, had too many participles even for Luke, and 
by omitting some and by using a relative clause he avoids the fault 
of his source (Luke 8, 43, 44): 
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Mark Luke 
5,25 kal yur) obca & pilosa ... 8, 43 «al yur) obca & pio... 
5, 26 «al wodAd wrabodoa .. . 
xal arayvhoaca ... ris... Mpovavadwcaca ... 
kal undey mdednfetoa otx loxvoew .. . Oepaxerfvar 
Gd\Aa . . . eEdOodoa 
5,27 dxobcaca 
dOotoa . .. 8,44 mpoceBotoa ... 
aro «.7.X. Haro «.7.X. 


iva and ore 


In dealing with clauses already dependent or semi-dependent in 
Mark, Luke shows a tendency to tighten the relation of the clause 
to the main sentence. Here he is also resisting the loose structure 
of post-classical Greek. The free use of tva clauses is a feature of 
Hellenistic Greek, but they are distinctly looser than the infinitive 
with which Luke frequently displaced them. The #o7e construction 
is notoriously loose, and this too Luke seems partially to avoid. In- 
direct questions are frequently modified so that their relation as 
substantive clauses may be made more clear. A noun, an infinitive, 
a relative clause, may make a good substitute; but more often Luke 
converts the question into a substantive by prefixing the neuter 
article. This of course applies also to direct questions which he 
wishes to incorporate in the main sentence. 

iva is replaced by an infinitive thus: 


MK. 3, 10 éxcxlxrav Wa abrod dywrrat =6s Lk. 6, 19 &Hrovy A&xrecPa abrod 


ME. 5,12 wéwpov. .. va elctOwne Lk. 8, 32 éwirpaf/y . . . eloedOeiv 
ME. 5,18 wapexdda ... Ba... Lk. 8, 38 @&etro . . . elvat 


MK. 5, 43 deecretAaro . . . Waypndelsyvot Lk. 8, 56 xaphyyeadre .. . undet clxeiy 
ME. 6, 41 @l5ouv ... Wa raparaow Lk. 9, 16 éSldou. . . wapabetvac 


MK. 8, 30 éwerlunoe tva \eywou Lk. 9, 21 éwertphoas xaptyyyeader eye 
ME. 14, 38 twa pu eloétdOnre Lk. 22, 40 pt eloedOetv, but cf. vs. 46 
Mk. 15, 21 ta &py Lk. 23, 26 ¢dépew 

Compare also: 
ME. 1, 44 Spa elxys Lk. 5,14 xapiyyedrto .. . elxety 


iva disappears in other ways: 


Mt. 7,1 Wa uh xpbijre Lk. 6, 37 xal ob ui xpOfre [Q] 
MK. 4, 22 éd» pe) a havepwhfj Lk. 8, 17 8 ob davepdvy yarhoerat 
Mk. 4, 22 GANd’ Wa Aby els davepév Lk. 8,17 Sovy). . . els davepdy BO } 


1 This construction may, however, be due to Luke’s conflation of Mark with Q 
(Matt. 10, 26 = Luke 12, 2); note yrwodf. 
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Mk. 10, 17 rl xrohow tva xd\npovophow Lk. 18, 18 ri rohoas . . . xANpovophow 

Mk. 14,10 Wa xapasot Lk. 22, 4 170 ws... wapad@ (but cf. 
Mk. 14, 11) 

Mk. 15,15 wapiiuxey. . . bacravpwhf, Lk. 23, 25 xapsiwxe rp OcAguari abrar 


For the complete omission of clauses with twa, see page go. 


In modern Greek the infinitive has succumbed entirely to twa 
(v4). Luke’s resistance to the growing use of iva is shown in Acts, 
where it is comparatively infrequent, and even in its proper use less 
frequent than érws. See J. Viteau, Etude sur. le grec du Nouveau 
Testament, Paris, 1893, pp. 74, 176; Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 


§ 69, 2 sub fin. 
ore is removed in Luke’s editing thus: 
Mk. 1, 27. Gore our$nreiy Lk. 4, 36 «al ovve\ddour 
Mk. 2,12 dore dotdfay Lk. 5, 26 xal tédtatov 
Mk. 2, 28 Gore Lk. 6, 5 omits dore 
Mk. 3, 10 ore txixlerav...tva &puwrae Lk. 6,19 efnrovy &rrecba 
MK. 4, 37 Gore yeulferbat Lk. 8, 23 xal cuverdnpoivro 
Mt. 12, 22 Sore row xwpdv Nadety Lk. 11, 14 ddAnce 6 xadds (Q] 
Mt. 23, 31 dove Lk. 11, 48 &pa [Q] 
Mk. 4, 32 Gore (so Matt. 13, 32) Lk. 13, 19 «al [perhaps from Q] 


At Mark 1, 45; 2,2; 3,10; 3, 20; 4,1; 9, 26, the whole clause containing déore has 
no parallel in Luke. It is interesting that in all these passages except the last the sub- 
ject is the same, — the uncomfortable results of Jesus’ popularity. Luke’s omission of 
these clauses is due probably to other reasons than those of language. The only two 
cases in Luke’s gospel of éore expressing result have a similar connection — the em- 
barrassing effects of Jesus’ miracles (Luke 5, 7 Gore Bvbl{erar abra [rd xdota]) or popu- 
larity (Luke 12, 1 Sore xararareiv &d\dfdous). See also p. 92. 


gore is comparatively rare in Luke and Acts, and either conveys 
the idea of purpose or indicates a very close connection of result. 
The use of éo7e to begin a new sentence (in the sense of quare, ttaque; 
see Winer-Moulton, p. 377) is not found in Luke or Acts. See Har- 
nack, Sayings, p. 102; “St. Luke also avoids @ore in the sense of 
ttaque.”’ | 

Questions 

Indirect questions in Mark often receive in Luke a definite sub- 

stantive construction. They are made articular thus: 


MK. 9, 34 rls pelfwv LK. 9, 46 16 rls dy eln pelfwr abrdr. Cf. 
Lk. 22, 24 7d rls abriv doxe? elvas pelt wr 

Mk. 11, 18 wés abrdév dxo\owow Cf. Lk. 19, 48 70 rl xorhowou 

Mk. 14, 1 w&s dxoxreywor Lk. 22, 2 7d rds dvédwow 

Mk. 14, 11 x@s rapasot Lk. 22, 4 1d xs wapad@ (cf. also vs. 6) 


Mk. 14,19 pare eyo Lk. 22, 23 1rd rls dpa ely x.1.X. 
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Questions are altered in other ways: ! 


MK. 2, 25 ri éxolnow Aaveld Lk. 6, 3 3 érolnce Aavel8 
ME. 5, 14 i ore 7d yeyows LK. 8, 35 7d yeyovds 
ME. 6, 36 rl ddywor Lk. 9, 12 émtocriopudy 
Mk. 9, 6 rl droxpj Lk. 9, 33 3 Aeve 
Mk. 11, 18 xés abrdv dxodlowow Lk. 19, 47 abrdv drodéoa 
ME. 13,11 rl Aadhonre Lk. 21, 14 édwodoynOfvas ? 
ME. 14, 11 xGs abrév eixalpws rapadsot Lk. 22,6 ebxasplay (so Matt. 26, 16) rod 
wapadovvas abréy 
Mk. 14, 36 of rl dye Gédw ddA zl ob Lk. 22, 42 ps 7d O&Anud pov dd\Aa 7d ody 
MK. 14, 68 rl Aéyvas Cf. Lk. 22, 60 8 Neyas 
For the complete omission of questions, see pp. 81, 82. 
ére 


drt is used by Luke several times in place of yap or where in 
Mark there is asyndeton to secure closer relation between two 
sentences. 
Mk. 1, 22 hy yap dddoxwy abrovs ws t- Lk. 4, 32 dre & eovola hv b Adyos abrod 
ovolay exw 


MK. 1, 27 rl éorw robro; 8dax xasv) kar’ Lk. 4, 36 ris 6 Adyos ovros Sre & eovalg 
éovolay 


MK. 1, 38 els rodro yap étABow Lk. 4, 43 Sre éxi rotro drecrddnv 
Compare 

ME. 6, 35 f. épnuds tore 6 réwos ... Lk. 9, 12 dxddvooy rdv Sxdoy .. . Sre 
axédvooy abrots x.r.d. wie &y inh tomy top 


According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, the use of 8re recitantis 
is characteristic of Mark. The more certain cases (p. 28, following 
Bruder) number in Matt. eight, in Mark twenty-four, in Luke 
thirteen; but if some less certain cases are included, the figures 
become for Matt. fourteen, Mark thirty-four, Luke twenty-eight 


(p. 41). 


1 In view of this practice of Luke, it may be doubtful whether the difference between 
Luke 10, 22, ris tore 6 vids . . . xal rls éorw d xarhp, and Matt. 11, 27, rdv vid» . . . 
rdv rarépa, is due to Luke’s literary method. Harnack, Sayings, p. 20, compares Luke’s 
use of the direct question, rls éovw otros and a relative clause, in Luke 5, 21; 7, 49; 
8, 25; 9, 9, but in at least two of these cases the question can be attributed directly to 
the source, Mark 2, 7; 4, 41. Better illustrations would be Luke 13, 25, 27 ob« oléa 
duds wider tgré; 20,7 uu) ddamar wibe (cf. Matt. 25, 12; 7, 23; Mark 11, 33), and 
especially Luke 8, 9 éxnpd@ruv. ... ls abrn eln }) xapafodh for Mark 4, 10 fpdrwy 
... Tas rapafodds. Compare Luke 109, 3 &hra Weiy rdv "Inoody ris tory. 

2 But cf. Luke 12, 11 xis 9 rl dwodoyhonode } rl elxnre. = Matt. 10, 19 rds h rl 
AadAhorre. 
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In the following cases Sr: recitative of Mark is omitted by Luke: 


MK, 1, 40 Abyuw abrG Sre tdy GbAys Lk. 5, 12 Aéyws, xbpre, Edy OéAps 

Mk. 6, 35 @eyow Sri Epnuds borey Lk. 9, 12 elxov abrg- dxddvcov 

ME. 8, 28 elxay Sre "Iwévynv Lk. 9, 19 elxay: "Iwavyny 

MK. 9, 31 Sdever abrots Sre 4b vlés LK. 9, 43, 44 elm .. . d ulés 

MK. 10, 32, 33 4ptaro abrots Neyawy... Lk. 18,31 ela . . . lod dvaBalvone 
Sri Sod dvaBalvopery 

Mk. 12,6 Abywr bre Wrparhoorrat Lk. 20,13 elxvew . . . &rparhoovra 

Mk. 12, 7. elxay Src obrés Ear LK. 20, 14 dbyovres: obrés tor 

MK. 12, 19 Sypaver jyiv Sre édy Tivos Lk. 20, 28 &ypave jyiv- tay repos 

Mk. 13, 6 Akyorres Sre bye elyu Lk. 21, 8 Dbyorres byd elu 

Mk. 14, 14 elware .. . dre d SiBdoxados Lk. 22, 11 &petre . . . Abya card bd4- 
rAbya: . oKxanos 

ME. 14, 69 Akbyew . . . Sre ovros Lk. 22, 59 Abywv . . . ovros 

ME. 14, 71 dpvbvas dre ob« oléa Lk. 22, 60 clr ... d&vOpwre, otk olda 


Similarly, Matt. 8, 2 omits 57s of Mark 1, 40, and so in all the 
other cases in Mark here cited (except Mark 14, 71, 72, where 
Matt. 26, 74, 75 retains the rt), as well as in Mark 1, 15; 5, 28; 
6, 18; 8,4; 14, 27. As Matthew’s aversion to 6ru in this use is as 
strong as Luke’s, if not stronger, the cases of ére found in either 
gospel in passages based on Q are most likely preserved from that 
source though changed by the other evangelist. Here the balance 
is, as we should expect, about even. 


Matt. 4, 4 véyparra:: obx tx’ Epry Lk. 4, 4 yvevparrat bre obx tx’ Epry [Q] 
Matt. 4,6 véypamrrat yap dre Lk. 4, 10 yéypawras yap bre (Q] 
Matt. 6, 29 Akyw S8 duiv Ere ose Z. Lk. 12, 27 Aéyw 68 duiv- ob68 Z. [Q] 


Matt. 23, 39 Aéyw yap duty: ob uh welSnre = Lk. 13, 35. Abyw duty bre (Om. NBDal.) 
ob ut) Wenré pe [Q] 

Yet Harnack (Sayings, p. 140) rejects 5re in Luke 4, 4 as “ Lukan ”’ 

(p. 45), and in reconstructing the text of Q brackets the 8r: of Matt. 

6, 29. He ignores the rt which some codd. and edd. read in Luke 

13, 35 (Tisch., but not Westcott and Hort, v. Soden). 

But the 87: recitative of Mark 2,12; 3, 11; 5, 35; 14, 72 is re- 
tained in Luke 5, 26; 4, 41; 8, 49; and 22, 61. In Luke 8, 42 the 
recitative 5rz of Mark 5, 23 becomes causal (as also perhaps in 
Mark 6, 35 = Luke 9, 12), while in Luke 9, 22 elmwy Sri takes the 
place of #ptaro Suddoxev abrovs ru (Mark 8, 31). 

In one or two cases Luke adds the recitative to Mark. 

MK. 2, 27 xal@seyer atrots.. . . 22ad0re Lk. 6,5 xal deve abrots Src xbpeds Eorw 


xbpibs tori 
ME. 11,3 elxare: 6 xbptos Lk. 19, 31 épetre Sre 6 xbpros 
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(Contrast the reverse in the similar passage Mark 14, 14 = Luke 22, 11; here, how- 
ever, Sr: may be causal, answering d:arl; so also 19, 34.) 


MK. 11, 31 Aéyorres édy elxwpey Lk. 20, 5 Aéyorres Sri dv elxrwpey 
(Here in both gospels direct quotation follows elrwyue.) 


éay and xabus 


From the changes made by Luke in the other particles which in- 
troduce subordinate clauses few if any definite conclusions can be 
drawn. 

Thus Harnack’s repeated statement that “‘ St. Luke, as is often 
the case, has written ei for éav,”’ can hardly be sustained on the 
basis of two passages derived from Q. 

Matt. 17, 20 édy éxnre xiorw ws xdxxov Lk. 17, 6 el Exere xlorw ws xéxxov owd- 


owarews, Epetre mews, theyere &v [Q] 
Matt. 5, 46 édv yap dyarhonre Lk. 6, 32 «al el dyanxGre (Q] 


For Luke nowhere appears to change the éav of Mark to éi, so that 
in the above passages the alternative is quite as probable that Mat- 
thew has changed the ei to é4v. In Matt. 21, 21, which like Matt. 
17, 20 has éav éxnre riorw followed by a future indicative, the éday 
is from Matthew, not from his source (Mark 11, 22f.). Cf. édy in 
Matt. 6, 14, 15; 16, 26 with Mark 11, 25, [26]; 8, 36.1! See Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 91; cf. p. 62: “ The ei here [Luke 6, 32] and in the fol- 
lowing verse [Luke 6, 33 D] is certainly secondary. ... Also in 
other passages St. Luke has changed ééy into ¢i,” and p. 28, “ éav 
is very frequent in Q, and St. Luke has very often changed it.” 
So Nicolardot, Les procédés de rédaction, p. 149, following Harnack. 
Is é4y to be preferred to ei because, as Harnack says (p. 159), 
“‘ éay is twice as frequent as ei” in Q? The same ratio holds in 
Mark, and no doubt in many other books. The occurrence of these 
words is often due to subject matter, quite apart from personal pref- 
erence. The whole thought of the condition is affected by the dif- 
ference, as in the parallels Matt. 17, 20 = Luke 17, 6. The only 
other case in point is | 
Matt. 10, 13 édy 5¢ wh) § Géla [9 olxla], Lk. 10, 6 et 8% ute, [9 elonvy dpdr] é¢’ 
elphvn byudr xpos buas émrorpadhrw buds dvaxdpye 


1 In the only other parallel with Mark that comes into consideration here Matt. 
18, 8, 9, (= 5, 29, 30) may have substituted ed for é4» (Mk. 9, 43-47). 
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But this instance is made less significant because of the idiomatic 
el 5¢ une (“‘ otherwise ”’), and the wide variation in wording. Both 
Luke and Matthew retain ééy in the preceding antithetical member. 

Possibly a certain preference for xafws may be seen in the follow- 
ing list, though the cases again are mainly from Q, except two from 
Mark which cancel each other: 


ME. 1,2 xabdés | Lk. 3,4 os 

Mk. 1,44 & Lk. 5,14 xabdés 

Mt. 7,12 xévra 00 Lk. 6, 31 «adds [Q] 
Mt. 5, 48 ds LK. 6, 36 xadws [Q] 
Mt. 12, 40 doxep ; Lk. 11, 30 «adds [Q] 
Mt. 24,37 Gorep Lk. 17, 26 xaddés [Q] 


Harnack (Sayings, pp. 23, 107) also thinks that do7ep in the last 
two instances has been changed by Luke because “ he is not fond of 
@omep —on the other hand, he uses xafws 16 -+- 12 times, while in St. 
Matthew it occurs only three times.”’ By similar reasoning as good 
a case could be made out for the belief that xa6ws was in the original 
Q and was changed by Matthew to dorep; for omep is a characteris- 
tic word of Matthew (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 7), and is 
actually substituted for xal yap (Mark 10, 45) in Matt. 20, 28, 
while Luke uses it only three times in Acts, in the Gospel once, in 
a passage where it comes from Q (17, 24 = Matt. 24, 27), and 
possibly in one other passage (18, 11 ¥.1.). 


kal, Oé, wév 


The most obvious fact about Luke’s use of co-ordinate conjunc- 
tions discovered by comparison with Mark is his preference for dé 
over kai. Aé belongs to the periodic form of writing; xat is character- 
istic of the AEs elpouéyn. It is colloquial, but in Mark may be 
due sometimes to Semitic idiom, though it is also frequent in Hellen- 
istic and Modern Greek (see J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, I, 12; Thumb, Hellenismus, 129; Robertson, 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 94.) The comparative fre- 
quency of xai and 6é in Mark and Luke has been stated in various 
ways, as by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 120 f. 

But the most concrete proof of Luke’s preference is shown in paral- 
lel passages where Luke has substituted 5é for xai in Mark without 
much other change of context: . 
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Mk. 1,9 «ai éyeero Lk. 3, 21 éyé&ero 8é 
ME. 1, 38 xal A\tva LE. 4, 43 6 8¢ lx 
Mk. 2,8 xal éxcyvobs Lk. 5, 22 éxcyvods 56 
Mk. 2,18 xat \eyovew Lk. 5, 33 of 5¢ efxay 
MK. 2,19 «al elre Lk. 5, 34 6 8 elxre@ 
ME. 2, 23 xal eyévero Lk. 6, 1 ey&ero dé 
Mk. 2, 24 «al \eyow Lk. 6, 2 reves 5¢ ela» 
ME. 3, 2 xal raperfpouv Lk. 6, 7 wapernpodvro 8é 
MK. 3, 3 wai Atva Lk. 6,8 elxe 5é 
MK. 3,4 «al A\tva Lk. 6,9 elxe dé 
MK. 4, 11 «al eye Lk. 8, 10 6 88 clr 
ME. 4, 39 «al dceyepbels LK. 8, 24 6 &é dteyepbels 
Mk. 4, 40 «ail clre Lk. 8, 25 elwev 5é 
MK. 5, 2 «al éteNOdvros abrod LE. 8, 27 dedOdbyre 8¢ abrG@ 
ME. 5,6 «ai av rov ’Inoody Lk. 8, 28 lev 5 rdv "Incoiy 
ME. 5,9 xal éxnpwra abréy Lk. 8, 30 éxnparnoe 52 abrév 
Mk. 5,13 «al éeOévra Lk. 8, 33 e&eAOdvra 5é 
ME. 5, 14 «al #\Oov Lk. 8, 35 é&#ABor 5é 
ME. 5, 41 xal xparhoas LK. 8, 54 abrdés 5¢ xparhoas 
ME. 6, 12 «ai éedOdbvres Lk. 9, 6 tepxdpevor 5é 
ME. 6, 14 «al §xovoey Lk. 9,7 §xovoer 5é 
ME. 6, 44 xal foay Lk. 9, 14 foa» 5é 
ME. 6, 41 xal A\aBwv Lk. 9, 16 Aafayv dé 
MK. 8, 28 xai &ddoe Lk. 9, 19 &Adoe 5é 
Mk. 8, 36 xal fnuuwOijvae riv Yuxhy Lk. 9, 25 éaurdv Se . . . SnpcwSels 
ME. 10, 13. xal mpovédepor Lk. 18, 15 xpocépepow 5é 
ME. 10, 32 «al rapadafav Lk. 18, 31 wapadaBayv 5é 
ME. 11, 4 xal dxf\Bov Lk. 19, 32 dwedBdbvres 5é 
MK. 11, 31 xat dcedoylf{ovro Lk. 20, 5 of && ovvedoyicavro 
Mk. 12,1 kal §ptaro Lk. 20,9 4ptaro 5é 
Mk. 14, 54 xai 6 Ilérpos Lk. 22, 54 6 5é Iérpos 
MK. 15, 2 xaléxnpwrnow...6WedGros Lk. 23, 3 6 5 HeadGros fpwrnce 
ME. 15, 24 «al dcapepifovras LK. 23, 34 drapepefduevor 5é 
Mk. 15, 26 xal hy Lk. 23, 38 4 dé xal 
ME. 15, 38 «al 76 xaraxtracpa toxic6n Lk. 23, 45 toxlobn 5 rd xarartracpa 
MK. 16, 5 kai eioedBodoa Lk. 24, 3 elaedBodoar 5é 


Similarly in Q passages we find 8é in Luke for cal in Matthew, although Matthew 
also often changes Mark’s xal to dé. 


Mt. 7, 26 «al was 6 dxotwy 
Mt. 12, 26 xai el dcaravas (Cf. Mk. 3, 26) 
Mt. 12, 27 xal ed &ya 


Lk. 6, 49 8 88 dxoboas [Q] 
Lk. 11, 18 e 32 xal 6 caravis [Q] 
Lk. 11, 19 el d& éyé [Q] 


The proportion between xal and 6é is not however the same in all 
parts of Luke’s writing, just as it varies in Mark and in the parts 
of the LXX as shown by Hawkins; in particular 6é is much more 
frequent in Acts than in the Gospel. Harnack explains this differ- 
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ence as due to difference of sources, or rather on the assumption that 
the frequent xai in Luke is due to the use of Mark, whereas in Acts 
the author is writing more freely (perhaps without any written 
sources). But our list shows that Luke considerably reduces the 
instances of xai in Mark when using it as a source; and we may 
further discover that in other parts of Luke, including some which 
Harnack considers to have been freely composed by Luke himself 
(Luke 1, 5-2, 52), the xai is relatively as frequent, or more frequent, 
than in parts based on Mark. 

Harnack (Luke the Physician, p. 90, n. 1) says; “ Vogel (“‘ Charak- 
teristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899, p. 32) has discussed St. Luke’s 
various methods of beginning a sentence, but he has not drawn the 
final conclusion. If, with him, we compare 100 beginnings of sen- 
tences in the gospel with a similar number in the second part of Acts 
we arrive at the following result: 


other without 

xal 5é Te particles _ particle 
Gospel 50 36 I 6 7 
Acts 16 51 9 16 8 


Accordingly xai preponderates in the gospel by three times. If, 
_ however, one subtracts all the cases in which the xai is derived from 
St. Mark, then the relation of xai to 5€ is much the same in both 
writings.” | 

The following table, illustrating the relative frequency of xai and 
dé as particles introducing a sentence, is based on passages taken at 
random from the parts of Luke derived from Mark and those of other 
origin. Of course the figures are subject to some slight change by 
difference of opinion about division of sentences and about readings. 


1. Passages the source of which is Mark 


Luke 5, 17-39 6, I-19 8, 40-56 9,1-50 | totals 

cal 15 8 16 18 57 

3é 6 Io 42 35 93 
2. Passages of other origin 

Luke 2, I-52 14, 1-35 I§, 1-32 16, 1-31 

xal 28 12 8 9 57 

5é 7 8 13 15 43 


Apparently the ratio of xai to 5€ is twice as great in the first class 
of passages as In the second; so that the greater frequency of xai in 
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the gospel as a whole than in Acts can hardly be due to Mark, as 
Harnack supposed. But as Wernle (p.. 21) observes regarding 
Luke’s substitution of 5é for xai in Mark, “von einer strengen Regel 
ldsst sich nicht reden.”’ 

In regard to xal yap Harnack makes a similar statement (Luke the 
Physician, p. 95): “‘ xai yap occurs only once in the Acts (19, 40); 
in the Gospel it is more frequent, because derived from the sources.” 
Here again his suggestion is not sustained by the facts, for only twice 
is kal yap taken by Luke from his source, viz. Luke 7, 8 (= Matt. 8, 
9); Luke 22, 59 (= Mark 14, 70 = Matt. 26, 72). It occurs twice 
in passages peculiar to Luke (1, 66; 22, 37), the former of which 
Harnack believes to have been written by Luke without Greek 
sources, and besides these only in passages parallel to Matthew, 
where it is more likely that Luke has introduced it into his sources 
than taken it over from them. In fact, this is the view that Harnack 
himself elsewhere takes of these occurrences (Sayings, pp. 62, 65). 
He says: “ xal ydép is Lukan (vide the fifth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer in St. Luke, where St. Matthew has ws xai; in St. Matthew 
xai yap occurs twice, in St. Luke’s gospel nine times.” 

The nine instances are as follows: 

LE. 1, 66 xai yap xelp xuplou Fv per’ abrod 


Mt. 5, 46 obxt xal ol reAGrar Lk. 6, 32 xal ydp ol duaprwrot [Q] 
Mt. 5, 47 «at ééy LK. 6, 33a «al yap [NB; om. yép rell.] 
édy [Q] | 
Mt. 5, 47 obxi xal ol &#rixol LK. 6, 33b «al yap [NBA syr. sin. om.] 
[Q] 
Lk. 6, 34 xal yap (NBLZ om.] 
Mt. 8,9 xal yap by &Opwros Lk. 7,8 xai yap tye &»Opwros [(Q] 
Mt, 6, 12 ds cal tpets ddhxaye Lk. 11, 4 xal ydp abtrot adlouer [Q] 


Lk. 22, 37 xal yap ré repl tuod rédos Exe 

Mk. 14, 70 xat yap TadtAatos ef (cf. Lk. 22, 59 xal yap TadtAatés tor 

Matt. 26, 73 «al yap 3 Aadsé cou SFASy 

oe wovet ) 

pév in contrasts with dé may be considered a test of style, since 
it is a specifically Greek idiom. See Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 
p. 25, n. 3. Luke however shows little superiority in the use of this 
word. It occurs in Mark five times, in Matthew twenty, in Luke 
ten times. Of these ten instances none is a correction of Mark or 
Q (except in the pronominal use of dy wey . . . dv 6€ in Luke 23, 
33, cf. Mark 15, 27 &a . . . xal &a), but, as far as those sources 


as 
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indicate Luke’s usage, he simply keeps ué when they supply it. 
Thus, 


Luke 3, 16 eyo po... Barrifw..., &Sxerat dé x.7.d. Cf. Matt. 3, rr [Q]; con 
trast Mk. 1, 8. | 

Luke 10, 2 6 per Oepopds rodts, of 88 ipyara: ddlyor Cf. Matt. 9, 37 [QI | 

Luke 22, 22 6 vlds yey rol dvOpdrwou . . . xopeberas, xdWv obal Cf. Mark 14, 21 
(where however Luke has exchanged Mark’s 3é for the less regular xd). 


In Acts né& occurs more frequently (nearly fifty times), but in 
more than three-fifths of the occurrences it is the ué, w& obv sols- 
tarium, of doubtful literary excellence. 

5¢ xai is a favorite combination in Luke. In the following cases 
it occurs in Luke but not in the parallels: } : 


Mt. 3, 10 dq 58} d£lvn | Lk. 3,9 489 82 xal 4 déloy [Q] 
Mt. 8, 21 frepos 88. . . lxo Lk. 9, 61 elwen 82 xal Erepos [Q} 
Mt. 12, 26 xal ef 6 garavas (cf. Mk. Lk. 11,18 ef 88 xat dé caravas [Q] 
3, 26) 
Mt. 5, 13 éd» 58 7d Sdas pwparvg (cf. Lk. 14, 34 édy S2 xal rd Sdas pwpard9 [Q] 
MK. 9, 50) : | 


Mk. 10, 13 xal rpoctdepor abr radla Lk. 18, 15 w«xpoctpepow St abr nai ra 


Bptdn 
Mk. 12, 4 xdxetvor Lk. 20, 11 of 5¢ xdxetvoy 
Mk. 12, 5 xdxetvoy Lk. 20, 12 of 82 xai robroy 
Mk. 12, 21 doatrws: 22 «al ol érré Lk. 20, 31 doatrus 5é xal of érré 
MK. 13, 12 «al rapadaca Lk. 21, 16 wapabodjoeabe 58 xal 
Mk. 15, 27 «al oi abrQ@ cravpolow Sto Cf. Lk. 23, 32 fyovro 88 cal Strep dbo 
Apords kaxolpya ody abrG dvapeijvas 


Lk. 23, 35 é&enucrfipsfor 82 cal (€ al. om.) 
ol &pxovres (cf. p. 103) 

Lk. 23, 36 d&éwa:tay 8 abrg xal ol orpa- 
Tiras 


ME. 15, 26 «al hy } éxcypadh Lk. 23, 38 qv dé xal éxcypadh 


Mk. 15, 29-36 


Kat is used by Luke in the apodosis of relative or conditional 
clauses: * 


MK. 2, 21 ef de py, alpa . .. rd xawdy Lk. 5, 36 ef 82 pipye, xal 1d xawedr x.7.X. 
K.T A. 

Mt. 12, 40 Gowxep yap fv "IwvGs ... Lk. 11 30, xabds yap tyévero "Iwvas . . . 
obrws Errat 6 vids rod dxOpdrou obrws Erra: xal b vids rod dxOpéerov [Q] 


1 The textus receptus carries further this process in Luke. See for example 6, 6; 18, 
1; 22, 68; cf. 21, 2 and Matt. 25, 22; 26, 35. 

2 In Matt. 6, 21 = Luke 12, 34 the mas. of both Gospels read xal in the apodosis ex- 
cept B in Matthew. | 
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Mt. 6, 22 édy § 5 d6Oadyuds cov dxrdods, Lk. 11, 34 Sravy b dfOaduds cov dxdods F, 


SAoy 7d cya kal ddov 7d cGy [Q] 
Mt. 6, 23 éd» 526 dfOaduds cov rovnpds Lk. 11, 34 éxdy St xovnpds Ff, xal 7d oSya 
}, Sdov 7d cya [Q] 
Mt, 24, 28 Swov tay § 1d wrdua, &et Lk. 17, 37 Sxov 1d cpa, &et Kal oi 
ouvaxOhoorrat ol derol derol éxiovvaxbhoovrat [(Q] 
wAny 
In three cases Luke seems to introduce wp (cf. p. 123, note): 
Mt. 6, 33 fnreire dé Lk. 12, 33 xAny Snreire [Q] 
Mk. 14, 21 obai 5¢ 7G dxOpdhrey Lk. 22, 22 wd obal 7G GOpdre [Q] 
ME. 14, 36 GAX’ of rl eye Obd\w AAA tl ob = =LLE. 22, 42 xdhy wh 7d OAnué pov ddd 7d 
ody yivicbw 


(In the last case Matt. 26, 39 also has x\%», perhaps an independent correction 
made on account of the following 4\)4.) 

xd» is a favorite conjunction of Luke’s Gospel, occurring fifteen times in all. It is 
not found in Mark, but was probably in Q. See Matt. 11, 22 = Luke 10, 14; Matt. 
18, 7 = Luke 17, 1 NBDL. 

Bartlet in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 332, speaking of Matt. 26, 64, 
says: “ hip Aéyw duiv is a Q phrase, found also in Matt. 11, 22, 24 (where Luke 10, 
11, 14 also has w\#y, a particle found only in Sayings in Luke’s Gospel, while in Acts 
and Mark it occurs only as a preposition, save as rA:» Sr: in Acts 20, 23), 18, 7 (= Luke 
17, 1) and 26, 39 (= Luke 22, 42).” But the influence of Q which Bartlet tries to find in 
Matt. 26, 39 and 26, 64 is not certain, and in the former case not Ai Aéyw duty but 
only x)» is found. 


Asyndeton 
Asyndeton is perhaps even more carefully avoided by Luke than 


parataxis.! The most common method of correcting Mark is by 
means of xal, yap, 5é, and ov. 


ME. 1, 44 traye,? ceavrdv dettor Lk. 5, 14 dweOcw Seftor ceauréy 

Mk. 2, 11 Syepe, dporv LE. 5, 24 @yepe xai pas 

Mk. 4, 24 Bdéxere ri dxobere LK. 8, 18 Bréxere ody xids dxobere 

ME. 5, 39 10 xatdlov obx braver LK. 8, 52 of yap dxaver (v. 1. cf. Matt. 
9, 24) 

MK. 8, 29 dxoxpBels 5 Iérpos Lk. 9, 20 Ilérpos 5¢ dwoxpiels 

ME. 9, 38 én abrg 6 "Iwavvns LK. 9, 49 dxoxpiBels 52 6 "Iwavyns elx@ 

MK. 9, 50 «xaddv 7d &das Lk. 14, 34 Kaddv ofy rd &das [Q?] 

MK. 10, 14 &dere . . . pur) kwdbere Lk. 18, 16 dere . . . xal ur) xwdbere 

ME. 10, 25 ebxowwrepdy tori LE. 18, 25 ebxoxwrepov yap torw 

MK. 10, 28 4ptaro Neyew 6 Térpos Lk. 18, 28 elwev 5 Iérpos 

Mk. 10, 29 &7 6 "Inaois Lk. 18, 29 6 8 elxney 

Mk. 11, 2 edphoere . . . Aboare Lk. 19, 30 edphoere . . . xal Aboavres 


1 For cases of asyndeton in Luke, see 7, 42, 43, 44; 14, 27; 17, 32,33; 19, 22; 21,13. 
2 Also elsewhere the omission of traye by Luke removes asyndeton; see p. 173. 
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Mk. 12,9 rl raion Lk. 20, 15 rl ob» rahoa 

Mk. 12,17 1a Kalcapos ard8ore Lk. 20, 25 rolvyuy dxd8ore rd Kaloapos 

Mk. 12, 20 éwra ddedgol Foray Lk. 20, 29 érra oby ddeddol Foray 

MK. 12, 23 rlvos abrav tora yurh Lk. 20, 33 yur) obv . . . rlvos ylverat; 

Mk. 12, 24 Sn Lk. 20, 34 «al elxey 

MK. 12, 27 obk bor 6 Oeds Lk. 20, 38 Oeds 5¢ obx Ear 

MK. 12, 36 abrds Aaveld elxey Lk. 20, 42 abrds yap Aaveld Neva 

Mk. 12, 37 abrds Aaveld Lk. 20, 44 Aauveld ody 

MK. 13,4 wére raira tora Lk. 21, 7 xére ot» ratdra tora 

Mk. 13, 6 sedXol édeboorrat Lk. 21, 8 woddol yap eXeboorrat 

Mk. 13, 7 de? yeréoOu Lk. 21,9 def yap ratra yeriobar 

MK. 16, 6 syyép6n, obk bore be Lk. 24, 6 ob« éorw de &d\AG HytpOn 
Anacoluthon 


Hawkins has collected in the second edition of his Horae Synop- 
ticae (pp. 135 ff.), “instances of anacoluthon, or broken or incom- 
plete construction, in Mark, which are altered or avoided in Mat- 
thew or Luke or both.” 

The cases where Luke has most plainly improved the structure 
of Mark are: 

Mark 3, 16f. érolncey rois dd5exa, xal éwiOnxer Bvona rh Dipwm Iérpov: cai "laxwBor 

K.T.A. 

Luke 6, 13 f. xat é&xdetdpevos dx’ abrdv bdSexa . . . Tiywva, dv xal dvdpacery Ieérpor, 


kal ’Avdpéay x.r.d. 
But even Luke’s form does not make a complete sentence. 


Mark 5, 23 xapaxahet abrév woddAd Adywr Ere... boxdrus Exe, Iva ENOdv exibjs ras 
xeipas abri, va aw6f xai Shop. 

Luke 8, 41 f. wapexdde abrév doehBeiv . . . Sre Ovydrnp povoyets . . . ax@ynoxe. 

Mark 11, 32 &AAd elxwue . . . tpofodvro rdv Sx)ovr. 

Luke 20, 6 édy dé elxnwue . . . 6 Aads Axas xaradBdca has. 


Mark 12, 38-40 .. . r&v Oedévrwv & orodais xepirarety al doxacuods x.T.X., of Kare- 

ablovres ras olxlas. 

Luke 20, 46f. inserts ¢Aoblvrwy before doxacpobs, and changes the anacoluthic 
nominative participle to of xares@lovow (cf. p. 136 above). 

Mark 3, 8, the repetition of x\fOos wot after xodd xdfOos in vs. 7 is avoided in Luke 
6, 17. 

But in two of the cases Luke has not improved Mark: 


Mark 6, 8f. ta pnd» alpwow . . . GdAd bwodcdeudvous . . ., xal w}) Sdbcac0a (vJ. 
-onobe). 
Luke 9, 3 unde alpere . . . whre dvd b60 xeTSvas Exe, though somewhat different 


from Mark is equally “abrupt in his mixture of constructions.” Cf. Plummer, 
ad loc. 


Mark 12, 19 Mwiofs &ypayer jyty dre tdy revos . . . Wa AGBy. 
Luke 20, 28 agrees, except that Sr: is omitted. 
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Luke occasionally secures a better, as well as a simpler, sentence 
by combining two from Mark: 
MK. 10, 27 rapa dvOpwros ddtvarov, dX’ Lk. 18, 27 7d ddbvara rapa dvOpwrors 
ob rapa OeQ: wavra yap duvara xapd TG éuvarad rapa TQ Oe borw 
eq 
See also Mk. 3, 34b, 35 = Lk. 8, 21b quoted on p. 81 and Mt. 10, 24 f. = Lk. 6, 40 [Q]. 


Sentences made complete 


The auxiliary verb may be omitted even in classical Greek, but 
in Greek dependent on Semitic thought or writing it is particularly 
easy to omit it, e.g., éyw 6 Beds ’ABpadp x.7.d., Mark 12, 26 and 
Acts 7, 32 from the Old Testament. For a full discussion of this 
omission, see Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek, § 30, 3. 


In the following cases Luke has apparently corrected his sources 
in this particular: 


ME. 1, 11 xal wr) & r&v obpaviy LK. 3, 22 xat pwr & obpavod yeriobar 
Mt. 11, 8 {od of with participle Lk. 7, 25 adds eow [Q] | 
ME. 5,9 rl dSvoud cor Lk. 8, 30 adds éorew 

MK. 6, 15 eyov dre xpodhhrns Lk. 9, 8 adds dvéorn — 

MK. 8, 28 [\éyovres] dr: els rv xpodntaGy Lk. 9, 19 adds dviorn 

Mt. 24, 41 dbo ddfOovoat Lk. 17, 35 adds évovraz [Q] 

Mk. 10, 27 duvard xapad 7h Oep Lk. 18, 27. adds éerw 


MK. 12, 16 rlvos 4 elxcy atrn xal 4 éxi- Lk. 20, 24 rlvos Exe elxdva xal éwcypadhy 
Ypadh 
MK. 14, 36 ob rl bye Oédw x.7.d. Lk. 22, 42 pw 7d OéeAnud pou . . . yuwkoOw 


The omission of the copula by Luke in 22, 20 is therefore difficult 
to understand, as all the parallels contain it; — 


Luke 22, 20 rodro 7d rorhpiov 4 Kaw? dabhxn & 7G aluarl pov 

1 Cor. 11, 25 rodro 7d xorhpiov 1 cay} bcabhun dori» & TH tug alpare 
Mark 14, 24 rovré éorw 7d alud pou ris d:abhxns 

Matt. 26, 28 rofro yap tory 7d aluad pou rijs d:abhxns 


Note the addition of the participles in the following cases: 


Mk. 2, 25 éxelvacey abrds xai oi jie avroi «6s Lk. 6, 3.-—s adds Svres 

Mt. 8,9 G&Opwwéds elu bxd tkovolay Lk. 7,8 adds raccdpevos [Q] 

Mt. 11, 21 & odxxy xal ox0dg pered- Lk. 10, 13 adds xafhuevor [Q] 
noap 


ME. 14, 10 "loddas "Ioxapw, 6 els rGv = =0LK. 22, 3 “lotday . . . Svra & Tov dp- 
badexa Opot rev dddexa | 
Mk. 15, 43 “Iwotd . . . Bovdeurhs Lk. 23, 50 adds trépxwy 


Luke fills out the other parts of sentences where obscurity is 
caused by omissions. Not only are definite subjects supplied, but 
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where the subject is already fairly obvious its identification is made 
certain by a pronoun, a participle, or even an article. The use of 
abros 5€ and kai abrés is especially frequent in Luke. The avoid- 
ance of the indefinite “ they ”’ is also iia by the addition of the 


subject. (Cf. p. 165). 
Subject of verb added by Luke: ! 


Mk. 1, 32 &pepov 

Mk. 1, 44 kal Abya 

MK. 2, 3 &pxovrar dépovres 

Mk. 2, 25 dtva 

Mk. 3, 2 xal xraperhpouy 

Mk. 3,4 Atye 

Mt. 5, 11 Sray dvedlowor «.7.d. 


Mt. 11, 18, 19 Abyouss . . . Akyouss 
Mk. 5,9 érnpora 
Mk. 5,17 §pfavro rapaxadety 


Mk. 5,35 &xowra 

ME. 5, 41 «al xpar#oas 

Mk. 5, 42 étéornoay 

Mk. 9, 19 6 82 awoxpiBels Atv 
Mt. 12, 25 eldds 88 

Mt. 5, 15 ob82 xalovor 

Mk. 10, 48 668... &pagve 
Mk. 11, 4 d&xf\Gor xal eipov 


Mk. 12, 3 Bepay xal drioreaday 


MK. 12, 12 é{trovy 
Mk. 12, 23. rlvos abray tora yurh 


MK. 13, 29 éyvbs torw 

Mk. 14, 19 4ptavro \uretobat 
Mk. 14, 35 «al 

Mk. 15, 47 Secspovy rod rWara 


Subject of infinitive supplied: 


Mk. 4,4 & 7G onelpew 
Mk. 12, 14 éteorw . . . Solvar f} ob 
MK. 13, 7 Se? yveréoOat 


Lk. 4, 40 wdvres b00: elxov . . . Hyayor 

Lk. 5, 14 «at abrés raphyyeadro 

Lk. 5, 18 Gvdpes déporres 

Lk. 6, 3 6 ‘Inoods .. . lve 

Lk. 6, 7 rapernpodvro 82 ol ypauparets 

Lk. 6,9 elxe d "Inoois 

Lk. 6, 22 Srav pohowow spas ol &rPpwroe 

. kal dvedlawow [Q] 

Lk. 7, 33, 34 Atvere . . . déyere* [Q] 

Lk. 8, 30 érnpdrncer 4 "Ino0is 

Lk. 8, 37 adds &xav rd whHOos rijs wept- 
xa@pou tiv Tepyernvaay 

Lk. 8, 49 &pxeral ris 

Lk. 8, 54 abrds 52 xparhoas 

Lk. 8, 56 é€ornoay ol -yorets 

Lk. 9, 41 dwoxpiels 82 5 "Incois lz 

Lk. 11, 17. abrés 8 ddds [Q] 

Lk. 8, 16; 11, 33 obdels dvas [Q] 

Lk. 18, 39 abrds St. . . E&pate 

Lk. 19, 32 dwedOdvres of dxerradpivoc 
edpov 

Lk. 20, 10 adds -yewpyol (so Matt. 21, 
35) 

Lk. 20, 19 &4rncay ol ypapupareis «.7.X. 

Lk. 20, 33 } yur). . . rlvos abr&p yive- 
Tas ‘yuvh 

Lk. 21, 31 adds 4 BaccXela rod Geot 


‘Lk. 22, 23 xal abrol §ptavro «.r.d. 


Lk. 22, 41 «al abrés 
Lk. 23, 55 W&edcavro... ws briby 7d 
oGpea abrod 


Lk. 8, 5 & 16 oxclpay airév 
Lk. 20, 22 Seer huds . . . Sodvac 4 0b 
Lk. 21,9 de... ratra yertoOa 


1 Cf. Werle, Die synoptische Frage, pp. 19 f. 
2 Harnack, Sayings, p. 19: “ Abyere in St. Luke is a natural correction for the in- 
definite A¢yovaw in St. Matthew.” See above p. 124. 
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Noun supplied for adjective: 


Mt. 11,8 & padaxots judeopivoy Lk. 7, 25 & padaxots inarlas hudreopé- 
vor [Q] | 
Object of verb supplied: 
Mt. 8, 10 dxobcas 56 Lk. 7,9 dxobcas 8 ratra [Q] 
Mt. 8, 10 Watpace Lk. 7,9 Wabuacer abrév [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18 écOlwy | Lk. 7, 33 éc6lw» &pror [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18 xlvwr Lk. 7, 33 xlvwy olvoy [Q] 
Mk. 4,3 oweipau Lk. 8, § owetpac rév oxdpor abrod 
‘Mk. 6,14 fxovcew Lk. 9, 7 §xovvey. . . ra ywdpera ravra 
MK. 6, 41 eddéynce Lk. 9, 16 ebdA\dynoe abrobs 
Mk. 15, 40 Oewpodoas Lk. 23, 49 ép&cas radra, cf. verse 48 
- Oaaphoarres rh yerdpeva 


In other cases Scholten suggests that Luke misunderstood or deliberately corrected 
the absolute use of transitive verbs: 


MK. 3, 4 Wx cSou ff dxoxreivat Lk. 6,9 yuxir cdca ff dxodoa 

MK. 6, 39 érératey atrois dvaxNiva: (v.). Lk. 9, 14 elwe .. . xaraxdlvare abrobs 
-cNOfvar) wavras 
Compare 

Mt. 11, 2 wéupas b:4 1Ov pabyrir Lk. 7, 19 xpocxaderdpevos 560 rds tov 


pabyrav . . . trenpe [Q] 


The complementary infinitive is added: 
Mt. 24, 48 xporlfer pou 6 xbpros Lk. 12, 45 xpovlf{e 5 xipids pou Epxecbas 
| [Q] 


More compact sentences 


Luke secures a better and more compact sentence in 21, 4 by 
avoiding the loose apposition of Mark 12, 44, where the appositives 
are even separated by the verb: 

ME. 12, 44 wavra dca elxev Bade, drov LK. 21, 4 &xavra rép Blov dy elxen Baro 


Tov Bloy abrijs 
Compare: 
Mk. 4,11 &elvors 52 rots tw Lk. 8, 10 rots 8 Notrots 


Mt. 25, 29 rod dt uh Exovros, cal 8 exe Lk. 19, 26 ded 5 rod ux) Exovros cai 8 Exe 
&pPhoerar ax’ atrod (cf. Mt. 13, 12; épPhoeras [Q] 
Mk. 4, 25 = Lk. 7, 18). 

Cf. also Mark 14, 10 (= Luke 22, 3), Mark 15, 43 (= Luke 23, 50), quoted above, p. 149. 


Similarly, where a verb has two adverbial modifiers of place, Luke 
omits one, or otherwise avoids the double adverbial expression: 


MK. 1, 28 ravraxoi els SAny rhv replxwpov LE. 4, 37 ds wavra rémov rijs reptxdpou 
MK. 1, 38 &dAaxoi els rds éxouévas xwyo- Lk. 4, 43 xal rats érépats rodeo 
wédes 
ME. 1, 39 els rds cuvaywyds abrdvy ds Lk. 4,44 ds rds ovraywyas ris T'adsAalas 
Env ri» TodcAalay | 
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MK. 4, 5 éxi rd wrerp&des Sou olx efx Lk. 8,6 énl rip rirpay 

hw wodd\hy 

Mk. 4,15 xapd rip d8dv Sxovorelperacd Lk. 8,12 xapa rip dddv 
dNoyos 

ME. 5,1 dsréxvépay ... dsrivpxdpay Lk. 8, 26 els riv xdpay . . . Fris boriv 

éyrirepa : 

Mk. 5, 19 els rév olxdy cou xpds rods cobs = Lk. 8, 39 els rév olxdv cov 

Mk. 11, 4 xpds rip Olpay tw inl roi Lk. 19,32 has simply «adds clrev 
éudhddou abrots 

MK. 13, 29 tyybs tor ext Obpais Lk. 21, 31 éyyts tory 


Mk. 14, 54 Sus dow els rh» abday a ak 
Mk. 14, 66 xérw & rf abdAg Lk. 22, 55 & pbow ris abdjjs 


For the alteration of double adverbial expressions of time see the 
following: 


Mk. 1, 32 dplas 5& yevoubns, Sre Bu 6 = Lk. 4, 40 Sbv0vros rod HAlov 
§rcos 

ME. 1, 35 xpwt &vvxa Nay Lk. 4, 42 ‘yevoutsns 52 dyuépas 

MK. 4, 35 & &elvy 7H hutpg Splas yero- Lk. 8, 22 & mG raw hpepav 
pévns 


Mk. 10, 30 viv & TG Katpg rotry Lk. 18, 30 & r@ xatp@ robre 
Mk. 12, 23 & rf dvacrdce Sray dvaord- Lk. 20, 33 & rf dvacrdce 


ME. 14, 30 ofpepoy rabry ri vucri Lk. 22, 34 ofpepoy 
Mk. 14, 43 ebOds Ere abrod Nadoivros Lk. 22, 47 & abrod Aadodrros 
Mk. 16, 2 Alay xpwt . . . dvarelXavyros Lk. 24,1 dp6pou Babéws 

Tov AXlov 


CHANGES IN THE ORDER OF WORDS 


Luke comparatively seldom varies the order of words that he found 
in his sources, and the motives for such changes as he makes are 
not always apparent to us and were perhaps not always clearly de- 
fined in his own mind. He allows himself considerable freedom, and 
pays little regard to regularity. But, if we may judge from certain 
kinds of cases, the changes seem to be usually in the direction of a 
more normal order. 

Such are changes in the relative position of subject, verb, and 
object, e.g.: 


Mk. 12,1 dpredGva &vOpwros tpbrewcey Lk. 20,9 SOpwros ipbrevoey Guwedova 


The exceptions are frequently for emphasis, e. g.: 
MK. 8, 35 éraccxubhoeras abréy LE. 9, 26 rodrov! . . . érastcxuhoerac 


1 rodrov, resuming a relative is usually put first in the clause. See vs. 24 and the 
speeches in Acts. Cf. p. 194. 
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Mk. 6, 11 éxrivdtare rdx xobv LK. 9, 5 xal rév xovioprov ... &worwhocere 
Mk. 9,7 dxobere abrod Lk. 9, 35 abrod dxotere 
The order verb — subject is perhaps Semitic. 
A list of instances follows: 
Mt. 4, 10 xbpiov . . . rpooxuvioas LE. 4, 8 sxpooxuvfceas xiprov [Q] 
Mk. 1, 41 abrod? Haro Lk. 5,13 aro abrod 
Mk. 1, 42 d&xfdOer 4 Aéxpa Lk. 5,13 4 Aéxpa axf0ey 
ME. 1, 44 ceavrop dSettov Lk. 5, 14 dettoy ceavrév 
Mk. 2, 10 éovolay exet 5 vids Lk. 5, 24 dulds .. . éovalay Exe 
MK. 2, 19 «al elxev 6 "Inoois LK. 5, 34 6 5é "Incods elev 
MK. 9,7 &ybero Gurh Lk. 9, 35 guy} &yivero 
Mk. 9, 18 twa abrd &Bdd\wow Lk. 9, 40 ta &Bdd\wow abré 
Mt. 6, 32 olde 6 xarhp Lk. 12, 30 6 wartp olde [Q] 
Mt. 6, 21 erat } xapdla Lk. 12, 34 % xapdla dora [Q] 
Mt. 5, 25 uhroré ce rapadg Lk. 12, 58 yhrore xaractpy ce [Q] 
Mt. 23, 39 sme Wyre Lk. 13, 35 tnré pe [(Q] 
MK. 09, 42 weplxerrac ptdos dvixds Lk. 17, 2 AlOos pursxds weplxecrac 
Mt. 24, 28 ouvax@hoovra: of derol Lk. 17, 37. ol derol éxcovvaxPhoovrar [Q] 
MK. 10, 48 éweripwy abr@ rodXol Lk. 18, 39 of xpodyovres éxerluwv abrg 
ME. 11,8 7a indria éorpwooy Lk. 19, 36 Swreorpdyrvoy ra iuaria 
ME. 12, 12 rhy wapafodip elre Lk. 20, 19 elxey rv rapaBodhy 
MK. 12, 13 twa abrdv dypebowow Ady Lk. 20, 20 Wa éwthdBwvrac abrod Adyou * 
MK. 12, 16 rd Kaloapos dxddore Lk. 20, 25 dwdédore ra Kalcapos 
ME. 12, 27 obx éorwy 6 Beds vexpar Lk. 20, 38 6eds obx éorw vexpav 
MK. 13, 8 Evovrat ceopol x.r.d. Lk. 21, 11 cewpot.. . t&ovrat 
ME. 14, 72 ols pe dwapvhoy Lk. 22, 61 dwapvhoy pe rpls 
ME. 14, 63 rl ére xpelay Exoney Lk. 22, 71 rl ére &xopen . . . xpelay 
Mk. 15, 2 éxnpdrnoew 6 MedGros Lk. 23, 3 6 dé TleAGros hpdrnce 


The possessive normally follows; 


ME. 2, 5,9 ddlevral cov al duapria Lk. 5, 20, 23 ddéwrral oo ai dyaprlac 
cov 

Mt. 8,8 you brd ri ortyny Lk. 7, 6 dxd riv oréyny pov [Q] 

Mt. 24, 48 xpovite: pou 6 xipwos Lk. 12, 45 6 xbptds wou xpovlte: [Q] 


Observe, however, in Luke 7, 44-50 not only ddéwrrat abriis (cov) al duapria 
but also elo#dOdv cov els rHy olxlay and pov (éxl) rods rédas. 


Similarly in the position of the numeral adjective Luke’s changes 
tend toward the normal order: 


MK. 6, 38 8&0 ixbas LK. 9, 13 Lx@bes 560 
ME. 6, 44 wevraxcoxire0r dvipes Lk. 9, 14 &vdpes wevraxiaxidor 


1 Wellhausen, Einleitung, 1st ed., p. 19: ‘‘ Diese Wortstellung, von der sich bei 
Markus nur wenige Ausnahmen finden, ist semitisch, nicht griechisch.” 

2 This word may be taken in Mark as possessive genitive depending on preceding 
word, xefpa; but cf. Mark 3, 10 = Luke 6, 19. 

3 Similarly Mark 14, 1, 10, 11 = Luke 22, 2, 6. 
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Mk. 6, 43 Sé8exa xodlruw Lk. 9, 17 xbguvor Sh3exa 
Mk. 9, 5 rpets oxnvds Lk. 9, 33 oxqvds rpeis 
Mt. 12, 45 éwrra trepa rvebpara Lk. 11, 26 Srepa wvebpare . . . drré (Q] 


DISLIKE OF BARBAROUS WoRDS AND NAMES 


Many passages derived from Mark show Luke’s repugnance 
to foreign words, a feeling that accords with the best standards of 
Hellenistic writing. It was because of Luke’s omission of dcavva 
in 19, 38 that Jerome calls him inter omnes evangelistas Graect ser- 
monis eruditissimus (Ep. 20, 4, to Pope Damasus). Latin words as 
well as Semitic words were considered barbarous by the cultivated 
Grecian, though under the Empire they were coming into general 
use. 

In some cases Luke takes the foreign word from Mark or Q: 


ME. 5,9 devi Lk. 8, 30 Aeyudr 

Mk. 4, 21 dd rév uddcor LK. 11, 33 brd rdv uddcory (Om. Sy. SiN. 
Mt. 5,15 dd rév pddcov LZ 1-118-131-209 69 al.) [Q?] 

Mt. 10, 28 yeewy Lk. 12, 5 yéevayr [Q] 

Mt. 10, 29 docaplou Lk. 12,6 docaplwv dbo [Q] 

MK. 12, 14-17 Kaioap Lk. 20, 22-25 Kaicap 


Sometimes, while retaining the foreign word, he apologizes for it 
by the use of a participle meaning “ named ”’ or “ called,” or by 
évéuare or some similar expression. 

Thus the participle is inserted in passages taken from Mark: 


MK. 6, 45; 8, 22 ByOcadéy Lk. 9, 10 wédAw xadoupévny Bnboadd 

MK. 14,1 176 rdoxa xal rd Supa Lk. 22, 1 }eopr) rdr afducw 4 rAeyopion 
waoxa 

Mk. 14, 10 “Iotéas "Ioxapidd Lk. 22, 3 "IobdSay rdyv xadobuevov "Ioxapt- 
arn 


So also in passages not from Mark, the participle and other forms 
of the verb are used with foreign names, and particularly with 
foreign surnames: 


Luke 2, 4 wédw Aaveld fris xadetras BnOd\céu 
Luke 7, 11 wéAw xadoupévny Naty 

Luke 8, 3 Mapla } xadovnivn Maydadnrh * 
Luke 10, 39 d8eA¢?) xadoupéivn Mapidp 
Luke 19, 2 dxhp dvduart xadobperos Zaxxaios 


1 In Matthew, Mark, and John she. is regularly called Mapla (-dm) 9) Mayéadyoh; 
cf. also Luke 24, 10 } May8aAnv} Mapla. 
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Acts 1, 23 "Iwotd 1dr xadobpoor BapcafBas, 3s trexd\Gy “Ioteros 
Acts 4, 36 “Iwond 6 érixdnOels Bapvafas 

Acts 12, 12 “Iwdvou rod érixadoupévou Mépxou 

Acts 12, 25 “Iwdsny rov éxucdAnOivra Mépxoy 

Acts 13, 1 Zupedy 6 xadobpevos Ni-yep 

Acts 15, 22 "IobSay rdv xadobuevov BapoafBay 

Acts 15, 37. "Iwdpny rév xadobyeror Mapxoy 

Acts 27, 14 dvepos rudwrixds 6 xadobpevos ebpaxbdwr 


Even if the foreign word is omitted or translated by Luke the 
apologetic participle is still retained: 


ME. 3, 18 Zlpwva rdv Kavavaiov Lk. 6, 15 rd» Zluwra dv Kxadobpevor 
Znrwrhy 
MK. 11, 1 70 Spos 7dr tardy Lk. 19, 29 1d Spos rd xadobpevov édarcr } 
Mk. 14, 43 "lobdas 6 ’loxapidrns Lk. 22, 47 6 Aeyduer0s "lovdas 
Mk. 15, 22 rév Todyo0ay réxor 5 tore Lk. 23, 33 dv réxov réy xadobuevor 
pOnpynvevduoor xpavilov réxos Kpavloy 


In the following cases, also, the writer is probably introducing a foreign name or 
a Greek equivalent for one: 
Acts 3, 2 rhv Gbpay rod lepod riy Neyouévny ‘Opalay 
Acts 6,9 rijs cuvaywyiis ris Neyouévns AcBeprivwy 
Acts 8, 10 4 dévayus rod Beod 4 xadoupévn Meyddrn 
Acts 9, 11 rhv pbuny riy xadoupéony Ebay 
Acts 10, 1 oxelpns ris Kadounévns "Iradcxijs 


The use of dvépuare or > (§) Svopa makes the introduction of names 
less abrupt: 


Mk. 2, 14 Aecvely Lk. 5, 27 reAdvny dvbpare Aevely 
ME. 15, 43 “Iwofd LK. 23, 50 dsp dvduart "Iwohh 


Except Matt. 27, 32 and Mark 5, 22 the use of d»ézare is peculiar to Luke among the 
Evangelists, occurring nearly thirty times, and in the majority of cases with the indefi- 
nite rcs, either in the order lepeds ris dbvdpare Zaxaplas (Luke 1, 5; ct. Luke 10, 38; 16, 20; 
Acts 8,9; 10, 1; 16, 1), or in the order dxhp ris ‘Avavlas dyéuarc (Acts 5, 1; cf Acts 9, 
33; 18, 24), or as ris pabyrhs . . . dvduare ‘Avavlas (Acts 9, 10; cf. Acts 9, 36; 16, 
14; 18, 2; 20,9; 21,10). Other examples of dyéuar: are found in Luke 24, 18; Acts 
5) 345 9, 11,12; 11, 28; 12, 13; 17, 34; 18, 7; 19, 24; 21, 10; 27,1; 28,7. A few 
Greek names are included in this list as Alvéas, Acts 9, 33; Tcuddeos, Acts 16, 1; 
Anuthrpvs, Acts 19, 24; EGruxos, Acts 20, 9, but most of them are Latin or Semitic. | 

Possibly the rs itself has a certain apologetic force, corresponding to the Latin 
quidam, just as 6 xadobuevos, etc. correspond to the Latin apologetic qué dicstur. ms 
is used alone with foreign names in Luke 23, 26 (= Mark 15, 21); Acts 9, 43; 10, 6 
(wapé rim Cluwn Bupoet); Acts 19, 14 (Sceva); 21, 16 (Mnason); 22, 12 (Ananias); 
24, 1 (Tertullus). 


1 So Luke 21, 37; Acts 1, 12. From Luke 22, 39 = Mark 14, 32 it seems likely 
that Luke understood this to be the translation of Gethsemane. 
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In this connection should be compared the verbless clause @ (#) 
5voua used by Luke with foreign names in a similar way: 


Luke 1, 26 wédw .. . § Svoua Nafapér 
Luke 1, 27 dvdpi © Svopa "Iwohd 
Luke 2, 25 &Opwwros . . . @ bvopa Lupedw 
Luke 8, 41 dxhp @ bvopa ‘Idecpos (cf. Mark 5, 22 dxdpuare "Idecpos) 
Luke 24,13 xdpny . .. § Svopa ’Eupaols 
Acts 13, 6 yevsorpodhrny ‘lovsatov @ Svopa Bapinaods 
In addition to the apologetic expressions mentioned many of the 
examples already cited still further soften the use of foreign words. 
by adding the common or class noun, like city, feast, man, woman. 
Note also the explanatory phrase added in the following cases: 


Mk. 1, 21 Kagapvaoby (first occurrence Lk. 4, 31 Kadapvaodp wod\w ris Tad:- 


in Mark) Aalas 
Mk. 15, 43 ’Aptpabalas LK. 23, 51 "Apipabalas réd\ews ry “Tov- 
daluy 
ME. 9, 4 ‘HaAclas ody Mwicet Lk. 9, 30 Gvdpes S60. . . olrives foar 


Mwvowjs xal "HXelas 
Lk. 9, 50 ol pa@nral "laxwBos xal "Iwayyns 


In the following cases Luke omits the barbarous words: 


Mk. 3,17 Boavnpyés Lk. 6, 14 omits 
MK. 10, 46 6 vids Tenalov Bapripasos Lk. 18, 35 omits 
Mk. 11, 10 doawvd | Lk. 19, 38 omits 


ME. 12, 42 & éorw xodpdyrns Lk. 21, 2 omits 
ME. 14, 32 Teonpavel Lk. 22, 39 1d Spos ray thacdy 
ME. 14, 36 4888 6 xrarhp Lk. 22, 42 wérep 
MK. 14, 43 ‘lotdas 6 "Ioxapirns Lk. 22, 47 6 Aeyépevos “Iobdas 
Mk. 15, 22 YTodyo0Gay Lk. 23, 33 omits 
ME. 15, 34 édrwl, Erol, Naud caBaxOard Lk. 23,45 omits , 
See also p. 128. 
In other instances a foreign word is translated: 
MK. 2, 4ff. xpé8Barov (cf. p. 46) LK. 5, 18 ff. «xdevldcov, xAlvn 
Mk. 3, 18 rdv Kavavaiov Lk. 6, 15 rdx xadobpevoy Znrwrhy 
Mk. 4, 15 6 caravas Lk. 8, 12 6 dc4Bodos } 
ME. 4, 21 dv puddtoy Lk. 8, 16 oxeber? 
ME. 5, 41 rade, xobp Lk. 8, 54 1 wats, éyelpov 
Mk. 6, 8 xadrxév? Lk. 9, 3 &pybpiov 
Mk. 12, 41 xaAxév? Lk. 21, 1 ra 8apa 


1 So in Mark 1, 13 we read repatépevos bxd rod carava, in Luke 4, 2 repafdpevos 
bxd Tod d:aSddov. But perhaps in this case Luke is following Q rather than correcting 
Mark, for the section evidently was in Q also, and at Matt. 4, 1 we read wrapacOivas 
dxd rod d:aBddov. 2 See also Luke 11, 33 above, p. 154. 

3 yadxés for “money” is a “vulgar’’ (Pollux 9, 92) if not a foreign (Latin ces) idiom. 
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Mt. 5, 26 xodpéyrny ! 
ME. 9,5 pafBel 


MK. 10, 51 pafBPouvel (0.1. xipre baBBel) 


Mk. 12, 14 «xfivoov 
ME. 15, 15 ¢payed\Awoas 
ME. 15, 39 6 xevruplwy 


Lk. 12, 59 derrdév [Q] 

Lk. 9, 33 éwwréra 

Lk. 18, 41 xbpte 

Lk. 20, 22 ¢épor 

Cf. Lk. 23, 16, 22 wadevoas 
Lk. 23, 47 6 é&arovrapxns 


In the following cases Luke avoids repeating a foreign word by 
a circumlocution when it is referred to for the second time: 
Luke 8, 35 7dr &»Opwrov ad od rd Sarpdna ef ij Mov (cf. Mark 5, 15 rdv datpuon{'éuerov 


. . . Tor éoxnxébra Tor Aeytva.) 


Luke 23, 35 rév dtd ordoww xal dévoy BeBrnpuévov els dudaxhv, dv frodvro (cf. Mark 15, 


15 rov BapafBay). 


Luke 24, 28 ray xdoyny od bropeborro (i. e. "Eupaobs verse 13.). 
So Luke 5, 25 &pas ip 8 xaréxarro (cf. Mark 2,12 &pas rdév xpdBSarov and especially 
Mark 2, 4 rév xpéBfarov Srov 6 wapadurixds xaré&ero for which Luke writes (s, 19) 


abréy oly r@ xtundlp. See above, p. 156). 


With regard to dunv Luke’s practice varies, but he seems often 


to change or omit it. 


He changes it: 
Mk. 9, 1 dp A€yw dSyiv 
Mt. 23, 36 dup A€yw Spi 
Mt. 24, 47 dui Aéyw duly 
MK. 12, 43 Guy Ayo Suir 


It is omitted in: 
Mt. 8, 10 dyn Adyw dpi 
Mt. 11, 11 Guy Aeyw Spi 
Mt. 10, 15 dup Aeyw diy 
Mt. 13,17 udp [yap] Aeyw dpiy 
Mt. 5, 26 dui A€yw cor 
Mt. 25, 12 dup Aeyw duly 
Mt. 18, 13 dur A€yw dyiv 
MK. 14, 25 dup Aéyw Suity 
ME. 14, 18 dup Aéyw byiy 
ME. 14, 30 duty A€yw cor | 


But retained in: 
ME. 10, 15 dup Aéyw duly 
MK. 10, 29 dup Aéyw Suir 
Mk. 13, 30 Guy A€yw duty 


- 9, 27 Aéyw Se dyiy dAnOGs 

. II, 51 vat Aéyw duty [Q] 

. 12, 44 &dAnOGs Adyw duitr (Q] 
- 21, 3 GdAnOas Aéyw duty 


~ 79 A€yw dpiv [Q] 

~ 7, 28 rA€yw dpitv [Q] 

~ 10,12 A€yw 62 diy [Q] 

. 10, 24 Aéyw yap duty [Q] 
12,59 déyw oo [Q] 

- 13, 25 omits [Q] 

- 15,7 Ayo div [Q] 

. 22,18 YAbyw ydp diy 

. 22, 21 omits 

. 22, 34 Akyw ca 


. 18,17 duh Abyw duty 
. 18, 29 duty Abyw Suiy 
- 21, 32 duqy A€yw Suir 


*Ausy occurs also in Luke 4, 24; 12, 37; 23, 43, but not in Acts. 


The use of én in the Synoptic Gospels is shown by the following 
table (excluding doubtful readings): 


1 xoSpayrns Mark 12, 42 is omitted by Luke 21, 2 as noted above. 
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Matt. Mark Luke 


In matter derived from Mark: 
retained 8 13 3 
added 21 
In matter derived from Q 8 ° 
In peculiar matter 12 3 
Total occurrences 30 13 6 


UsE oF VERBS 


Luke’s treatment of verbs, compared with that of Mark, shows 
several distinct tendencies both in points of idiom and grammar and 
in vocabulary. 

He avoids the historical present, so frequent in Mark, replacing it 
by an aorist of the same or similar verb. 

He frequently replaces the imperfect by the aorist. 

He changes Mark’s periphrastic constructions with &pxopua: into 
simple verbs. 

He frequently introduces periphrastic constructions with éyéero, 
especially in the introductions to pericopes, where his recasting of 
Mark is most free. 


Historical present 


It is unnecessary here to repeat the careful table of 151 historic 
presents in Mark given by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 114 

ff., with their parallels in Matthew and Luke. 

'  _In 31 cases Adyee or Adyovot of Mark becomes in Luke elzxe, 
elxov (-av), and in a few others the participle or another verb of 
saying is used.? 

In 4 cases épxerat, pxovrat become Ger, #APay; twice the par- 
ticiple is used; and once Luke has himself an historical present (8, 
49 = Mark 5, 35). 

For an historical present, Luke substitutes an imperfect: 

ME. 5, 23 wapaxanel (v.1. wapexdde) Lk. 8, 41 wapexdd\e 

1 In view of these instances of éu4v added by Matthew to Mark (Matt. 19, 23; 24, 
2) the alternative should be left open in some of the nine Q passages above that Mat- 
thew has added df» to the source. So Harnack, Sayings, pp. 26, 57, etc. 

2 \eya Luke 20, 42 for elwev Mark 12, 36 is an apparent reversal of Luke’s custom. 


Here, however, the verb is used to introduce a scripture quotation. Matt. 22, 43 also 
has the present (xadet . , . Aéyww). Cf. p. 168. 
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an aorist: 


Mk. 11,1 byyiftover Lk. 19, 29 frye 

Mk. 11,1 dxoort\\a Lk. 19, 27 éxéorere 

Mk. 12,13 émwocré\Xovew Lk. 20, 20 dxécreday 

Mk. 14, 13 émooré\Ne Lk. 22,8 dwricredrer 

Mk. 14, 37. edploxa Lk. 22,45 edpe 

Mk. 15, 24 cravpodow Lk. 23, 33 écrabpwoay 
a participle: 

MK. 5, 22 wlwre Lk. 8, 41 weodw 

Mk. 9,2 xapadapPare Lk. 9, 28 wapadaBdpr 

Mk. 11, 4 Atovor Lk. 19, 33 Avévrwv 

Mk. 15, 24 Scapepltorras LK. 23, 34 dtapeprydueror 


In the remaining cases either Luke has no parallel at all, or the verb as well as the 
form is changed. 

In Q, in which there was comparatively little narrative, the his- 
torical present was consequently infrequent; but the following 
parallels are quite in accord with Luke’s treatment of Mark: 


Mt. 4,8 wapadauBava Lk. 4,5 dvayaydy [Q] 
Mt. 4,8 delxrvow Lk. 4,5 Seater [Q] 
Mt. 4,10 Atve Lk. 4,8 elrev [Q] 

Mt. 4,5 xapadaufave Lk. 4,9 fave [Q] 
Mt. 4,6 reve Lk. 4,9 elxey [Q] 

Mt. 8, 20 Atvya Lk. 9, 58 elxe [Q] 
Mt. 8, 22 Aéye Lk. 9, 59, 60 elwe [Q] 


It can hardly be doubted that in these cases a present tense stood in the original 
source which has been retained by Matthew but avoided by Luke. 


The individual and stylistic character of the historical present is 
shown by the statistics for épxera:, goxovrat in the Greek Bible 
collected by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 28. These historical 
presents occur in Matt. 3 times, Mark, 24 times, Luke, once, not 
at all in Acts, in John 16 times. In LXX they occur only 27 
times of which 26 are in the four books of Kings. Of the historical 
present in general Hawkins says (p. 114): “It appears from the 
LXX that the historic present was by no means common in Hel- 
lenistic Greek. . . . The only books besides Mark in which this 
usage is common are Job in the Old Testament and John in the New 
Testament. But it occurs frequently in Josephus.”’ 

See further J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, 
p. 121, and the second edition of Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 
213 f. 
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Imperfect and aorist 


The imperfects aeyev (-ov), érnpwra (-wv) are frequently cor- 
rected by Luke to the aorist; 


ME. 2, 24 €devor Lk. 6, 2 elxov 

Mk. 4,2 Seve Lk. 8,4 clr 

ME. 5, 30 Seve Lk. 8, 45 elxe 

Mk. 6,16 &eve Lk.9,9 elxe 

MK. 6, 35 d\eyor Lk. 9, 12. elxov 
Mk.9, 31 &evye LK. 9, 43 elxre 

Mk. 11,5 d&eyor Lk. 19, 33 elway 

Mk. 11, 28 &eyor Lk. 20, 2 elxay 

ME. 12,35 &eve Lk. 20, 41 elwey 

Mk. 15, 14 Seva | Lk. 23, 22 elxe 

ME. 5,9 éxnpdéra Lk. 8, 30 éxnpdérnce 
MK. 8, 27 éxnpéra Lk. 9, 18 éxnpdrnce 
MK. 8, 29 éxnpéra Lk. 9, 20 elre 

MK. 10, 17. éxnpdra Lk. 18, 18 éxnpdrncer 
Mk. 12, 18 éwnpdrwr Lk. 20, 27 érnpdrncar 
MK. 13, 3 éxnpdra Lk. 21, 7 éxnpdrnoay 


But aside from these instances, where the imperfect was used by 
Mark to introduce a single and definite saying, Luke’s avoidance of 
the imperfect is not noteworthy. Harnack (Sayings of Jesus, pp. 44f, 
107) has spoken of the imperfect as especially characteristic of Luke, 
but this also is poorly supported by a comparison with Mark. The 
clear cases of intentional change of tense in either direction are few. 
In most cases the verb as well as the tense are changed. In many 
cases the manuscript readings are divided, and in several the agree- 
ment of Matthew with Luke makes it uncertain what form Mark 
had when used by those evangelists. 

The aorist takes the place of the imperfect in the following cases: 


Mk. 4,8 tél5ou xapwrépy Lk. 8, 8 érolnoe xaprépy 

ME. 5, 13 éxvlyorro Lk. 8, 33 dwexviyn 

Mk. 6, 7 él5ou Lk. 9,1 S&Swxev 

ME. 12, 12 &frov Lk.20, 19 &&4#rnoayv (2. |. &hrovr) 

MK. 12, 41 Hewpe Lk. 21,1 eld 

Mk. 14, 72 é&daey Lk. 22, 62 &Aavoew (= Matt. 26, 75) 
ME. 15,47 Wedpow LE. 23, 55 #edcavro 


At Mark 9, 38 the (conative) imperfect éxwAtouer is read by NBDL ef al., and also in 
Luke 9, 49 by NBL ef al. A number of ss. read the aorist in both places; so AC and 
most minuscules. Westcott and Hort give the imperfect in both places. Tischendorf 
(8th ed., like'D) reads the imperfect in Mark and the aorist in Luke, but says in refer- 
ence to Luke “ vix certo definiri potest utrum ipse scripserit.”’ 
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Of the converse procedure the evidence is more scanty and un- 
satisfactory. There are two possible exceptions to the general 
avoidance of é\eyev by Luke, viz., 


Mt. 3,7 elre Lk. 3, 7 &Aeve [Q?] 
Mk. 8, 34 elre Lk. 9, 23 f\ever xpds rdrras 
In the following cases the uncertainty speaks for itself: 
Mt. 4,1 dvhx6n Lk. 4,1 #rero [Q] 
Mk. 1, 28 él Lk. 4, 37 ébexopebero 
Mk. 1, 34 Wepdreve LK. 4, 40 Wepdxrever (BDWal.: -evce al.) 
Mk. 2, 14 #xodolOnoe Lk. 5, 28 fxodoiOa (= Matt. 9, 9, ND) 
Mk. 3, 6 ovpuBobduor érolncay Lk. 6, 11 &SceAddouy 
Mk. 3, 10 Wepdrevcey Lk. 6, 18 Wepaxebovro 
Mk. 11, 8 écrpwoay Lk. 19, 36 dweorpdvvvov (cf. Matt. 21, 
: Sb torpdvrvov BC et al.) 
MK. 14, 54 4xodoblOnoe LK. 22, 54 #xodol@e (= Matt. 26, 58) 


The agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark in three of these cases makes it 
probable that Mark itself had the imperfect there, and some Mss. of Mark still preserve 
it. : 

Thus in Mark 2, 14 (and Matt. 9, 9) #xoAotOnoer is read in nearly all mss., while in 
Luke 5, 28 4xodoe apparently takes its place. Yet it is probable that either we 
should read #xodol6noew in the latter passage with NAC and nearly all the other mss. 
and versions, or else in Mark 4xodot0e should be restored on the authority of 4xodo0bGee 
in ND 1 21 209 in Matt. 9,9; of C 1 258 in Mark 2, 14; and of BDL 6o in Luke 5, 28. 

Similarly, the aorist é¢rpwoay in Mark 11, 8 falls under suspicion because of the 
dxeorpwvvvov of Luke 10, 36. But in Mark 11, 8 the imperfect is still found in D 
syr. sin. a/, and was apparently read by Matt, who first (21, 8a) changes it to éorpwoap 
and then repeats in the form torpdéyvvoy (21, 8b, where only ND read éorpwoay). 


In Matthew the imperfect is infrequent (Hawkins, Horae Synop- 
ticae, 2d edit., p. 51). Probably is has been omitted by Matthew 
from Q (as often from Mark) rather than added to Q by Luke. But 
it is at least as frequent in Mark as in the parts of Luke derived 
from Mark. As we have seen, it rarely displaces an aorist. Luke 
in his revision of Mark introduces it mainly in two cases: 

1. In resolution of result clauses. See Luke 4, 36; 5, 26; 6, 19; 
8, 23.} 

2. In place of the analytical imperfect, 


Mk. 9,4 cay ovvdandobrres LE. 9, 30 oauvedddovy 

MK. 10, 32 4p xpodywr atrobs Cf. Lk. 19, 28 éwopebero Eurpoober 
ME. 14,54 4» cvvxabhpevos Lk. 22,55 é&é@nro 

Mk. 15, 43 4 xpocdexdpevos Lk. 23, 51 mpooedéxero 


1 Quoted above, p. 138. 
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These cases of the removal of the analytic imperfect (and there 
are others less distinct) are especially noteworthy, as the analytic 
imperfect is undoubtedly a favorite of Luke, and yet I can find no 
good cases to quote where a simple verb in Mark is analyzed by 
Luke into its periphrastic form; nor can I find in the Q passages 
any support for the statement of Harnack in regard to them (Say- 
ings, p. 39), that Luke “ multiplies the instances where #y is used in 
construction with the participle.” 


&pxopat 
According to Allen (St. Matthew, pp. xxif., xxxvii), the construc- 
tion of fptaro, fpEtavro with the infinitive occurs in Matthew 12 


times, in Mark 26, in Luke 27. But only two of the instances in 
Luke are taken over from Mark, viz. 


MK. 11,15 %ptaro &Bdad\r\er | Lk. 19, 45 4ptaro &BdédX\er 

Mk. 12,1 fptaro . . . Aadely Lk. 20,9 4ptaro A\éyar 
One case is parallel to Matt., 

Mt. 11,7 fptaro.. . Neyer Lk. 7, 24 §ptaro Néyew [Q] 
Compare: 

Mt. 24, 49 «al &ptyrac rbrrey Lk. 12, 45 «al &ptnra rorrey (Q] 


In the other 24 cases in Mark (see list in Allen, /.c.) Luke either 
has no parallel or substitutes a simple verb, e.g. 


Mk. 5,17 %ptavro xrapaxanety LK. 8, 37 4pwrncay 
ME. 5, 20 4ptaro mptboceyw (cf. 1, 45) Lk. 8, 39 wnpboowr 
Mk. 6,7 4ptaro éxrocri)\\ay Lk. 9, 2 éréioradey 
MK. 6, 34 §ptaro ddécxer Lk. 9, 11 Adve 
Mk. 8, 31 fptaro dddoxey Lk. 9, 22 elaxdp 
Mk. 10, 28 fptaro Neyer Lk. 18, 28 elxe 
Mk. 10, 32 fptaro Néeyew Lk. 18, 31 elxev 
Mk. 10, 47 4ptaro xpdveay xal Aeyew Lk. 18, 38 &Sdnce Néywr 
Mk. 13, 5 4ptaro Neyer Lk. 21,8 elxre 
In these cases he has added the construction to Mark: 
Mk. 2,6 foary bd... d&karoyitdpuerce LK. 5, 21 xal §ptavro b:adroyl{eoOas 
MK. 15, 3 xal xarmyépour abrod Lk. 23, 2 §ptavro 8 xariyopety abrod 


The use of &pxouat with infinitive in reference to future time is 
found outside of Luke only at Matt. 24, 49, but in Luke it is some- 
what common (3, 8; 13, 25, 26; 14,9; 23, 30). The first case is in 
a Q passage, thus, 


Matt. 3,9 m1 ddtqre Neyew Lk. 3, 8 yi dptnode AEyar [Q] 
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and it is doubtful whether the yu) &pénode is original (so Dalman, 
Wernle, J. H. Moulton) or substituted by Luke. See Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 2 and footnote. Peculiarly Lukan is the phrase &pxopuar 
axo found besides in [John] 8, 9; Matt. 20, 8. 


Other changes of tense 


Luke makes a number of other changes in tense that do not really 
change the time of the action. In some cases his reasons can be 
conjectured. 

More exact statement of future time: 

ME. 9, 31 wapadléora Lk. 9, 44 pédAXNa wapadldoc—a (= Matt. 
17, 22) 

Substitution of aorist for perfect (if we assume with most editors that the per- 

fects are original with Mark in spite of limited attestation in MSS.): 


ME. 10, 28 #xodovfxaney BCDW Lk. 18, 28 #xodovOhoaper 
Mk. 11, 2 xexd@ixey ADX LK. 19, 30 &éfice 
Mk. 11,17 wexowhxare BLD Orig. Lk. 19, 46 éworhoare 
ME. 12, 43 Bé8Anxey EFX Lk. 21,3 Barto 
Mk. 15,47 r@erac (vl.) Lk. 23, 55 éré&n 
Substitution of pluperfect for aorist: 
Mk.9,9 4 eldov LK. 9, 36 dy édpaxay 
MK. 14, 16 xabws elroy Lk. 22, 13 xaOds elphxe 
The perfect of épxouac is used by Luke instead of the aorist.! 
Mk. 2,17 $NOov Lk. 5, 32 édfAvba 
Mt. 11, 7, 8,9 e€#drdare Lk. 7, 24, 25, 26 éeAnAlOare (but é&4#r- 
Gare is read in NA (except vs. 26) 
BDW) [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18, 19 #A\Gey Lk. 7, 33, 34 édApdrAvde [Q] 
Mk. 5, 30 é€edoicay Cf. Lk. 8, 46 é£eAndAvOvia»y 
Mk. 14,48 é#are Lk. 22, 52 éeAnA@are (but NBDL ai. 
read é4NOare) 


The following changes of tense in other moods than the indicative 
affect not the time but the form of activity implied in the verb: 


Mk. 5, 36 smloreve (cf. Mk. 1, 15) Lk. 8, 50 xlcrevoov (cf. Acts 16, 31) 
Mt. 10, 28 yu} doBetobe LK. 12, 4 pH doPnOfre 2 [(Q] 

ME. 10, 13. Wa &ynra Lk. 18, 15 twa &xrnra 

MK. 12, 34 éwepwriica Lk, 20, 40 éwepwray 


1 With some writers, for example, the author of the Revelation (pace the refine- 
ments of grammarians) the use of the perfects of certain verbs seems to be mainly a 
matter of personal taste. 

2 “ ud doBnbfre is more elegant than pu) defeiobe.” — Harnack, Sayings, p. 83, but 
see J. H. Moulton, Grammar, I, 122 ff. 
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Mk. 15, 13,14 crabpwoov...cratpwoor Lk. 23, 21 oratpou, crabpou 


Mt. 5,12 xalpere Lk. 6, 23 xépnre [Q] 
Mt. 5, 42 8és Lk. 6, 30 8l5ou [Q] 
Mt. 6,11 86s Lk. 11, 3 Sl8ov [Q] 
Mt. 24, 45 s00va Lk. 12, 42 68dévac [Q] 
In the following cases there is simply a choice of forms: 
Mt. 7, 7{. dvocyhoera (bis) LK. 11, 9 f. dxoexOhoera: (bis) 
Mk. 2, 4 xpocetyxa ! Lk. 5,18 eloeveyxety? 


Mt. 18,15 é&uaprhoy (1st Aorist is “late.” Lk. 17, 3 dudpry [Q] 
See Veitch.) | 
Mt. 23, 37 éwriovvayayeiy (cf.J.H.Moul- Lk. 13, 34 éxcovvdta: (not classical, see 
ton, Grammar, II, 10) Rutherford, Phrynichus, 252) (Q] 
Mt. 11, 21 éyborro Lk. 10, 13 éyerfOnoay NBDLE 13 33 60 
(Hellenistic, see Blass, New Testament 
Grammar, § 20) [Q] 


Changes in Voice and Number? 


Luke shows considerable freedom in the use of the passive, 
Especially frequent is the future passive, which apparently gave the 
author no offence because of its length, indeed in dvriperpnOnoera 
(6, 38) and éxcovvaxGjoovrat (17, 37) he seems to have still further 
lengthened by prefixes the future passives of his source (cf. uerpn- 
Gnoerat Mark 4, 24, Matt. 7, 1; ovvaxPjnoovra, Matt. 24, 28); and 
in passages peculiar to Luke we have such long forms as éravara- 
noerat (10, 6); ddapeOnoerat (10, 42); dvranodofjoera (14, 14); 
auvOracOnoovrat (20, 18); alxpadwricPjoovra: (21, 24). 

But in his parallels to Matt. and Mark, Luke’s preference for the 
_ future passive is especially striking. 

Mk. 2, 22 &xeirac NACL (= Mt.9,17) Lk. 5,37 é&xvOhoerac 


Mt. 23, 36 f&e él Lk. 11, 51 &{nrnPhoerar [Q] 

Mt. 10, 27 elware . . . xnpbtare Lk. 12, 3 dxovoPhoera: ... Knp eras 
: [Q] 

Mt. 10, 33 dprhoopa Lk. 12,9 éxaprynOjcera [(Q] 

Mt. 10, 35 §dOov dtxXdoar Lk. 12, 53 SeapeproPhoovra [Q] 

Mk. 9, 50 &dpricere Lk. 14, 34 dprvOfoeras 


1 Blass, Grammar, § 21.1, seems to overlook this form, supported by NBL al., when 
he says of infinitives of dépw, that only 1 Pet. 2, 5 has dvevéyxat. 

2 In spite of this form and elcevéyxwow in the next verse, and elcevéyxps in 11, 4 
(= Matt. 6, 13) and xpocéeyxe in 5, 14 (= Mark 1, 44) and probably (so WH) 
wapéiveyxe in 22,42 (= Mark 14, 36), Harnack (Sayings, p. 69) remarks, ‘It is, more- 
over, noteworthy that neither 4veyxov nor any of its derivatives is found in St. Luke’s 
gospel.” First aorist forms of ¢épw are found at Luke 15, 22; 23, 14. 

3 For changes in person see pp. 124 ff. 
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Mt. 24, 40, 41 addlera: (bis), tapadap- Lk. 17, 34, 35; [36] apeoeras (dis), 


Bavera: (bis) wapadngbacerat (bis) [Q] 
MK. 10, 33, 34 wapadidcovew . LK. 18, 32 wapadoPhoerac 
éuwaltovow éumrarxOhoerar 
éuaxrbcovew USprcbho eras 
éuxrvofhoerat 
Mk. 13, 2 06 ph &ddj Lk. 21,6 obx ddeOhoeras 
ob 2) xaradvOf ob xaradNvOhceras 
MK. 13,12 wapasdve Lk. 21, 16 xapadodhoerbe 


In some cases Luke’s passive avoids an indefinite or ambiguous 
“ they ” in Mark.! 


MK. 3, 32 A€youcw LK. 8, 20 émpyvyéAn atro 

Mk. 6,14 &eyow (01. -) Lk. 9, 7 A€yeoPar dx6 revwy (cf. p. 97) 
ME. 6, 43 xal fpay Lk. 9, 17 Kal §pOn | 
Mk. 9, 8 eldov LK. 9, 36 edpéin 

Mk. 14, 12 7d rhoxa Buoy Lk. 22,7 We ObecOac 1d rhoxa 


In others the passive avoids a change of subject in Mark, e.g. 


Mk. 4, 18 odrol elow of . . . dxoboavres Lk. 8, 14 obrol elowy ol dxoboarvres, xal bxd 
19 kal al pépipvar .. . cureviyoucs pepypvay . . . ouvaviyorra 
Tov Noyor 
Other changes of voice: 
MK. 3, 2 xaperfpow (AC*DA al. -ovvro) Lk. 6,7 wapernpoivro 
‘“‘The middle is more frequent” (Swete on Mark 3, 2). Luke uses it again at 14, 1 
but at 20, 20 uses the active. 
Mt. 24, 38 -yaulfovres Lk. 17, 27. &yaultovro [Q] 
Mk. 10, 20 épvdatduny (AD al. -Ea) Lk. 18, 21 éptAata (so Matt. 19, 20) 
The active is classical, see Gould, ad loc. The middle in this sense is foreign to Greek 
writers but common in LXX. 
MK. 10, 49 ords Lk. 18, 40 ocrabels 


The form oraGels is a favorite with Luke. 


Instead of Mark’s plural for Jesus and his companions, Luke uses 
the singular, which at once focuses attention on the chief actor 
(Jesus) and avoids the indefinite “‘they” (cf. p. 150). 

Mk. 1, 21 eloropebovras | Lk. 4, 31 xarfdev 


MK. 1, 29 é&€edOdvres HABov (vl. see be- Lk. 4,38 dvacrds . . . dofi0e 
low) 


Mk. 5, 38 &pxovrar els rév olxor Lk. 8, 51 Addy els rip olxlay (cf. Mk. s, 
39, 40). 
Mk. 6, 32 édafdov Lk. 9, 10 brexdpnce 


1 Cf. the addition of the subject for similar reasons in cases mentioned on p. 150, 
and the substitution of the passive for the indefinite pronoun. 
Mk. 13, 5 Baéxere ph res duds rravhoy Lk. 21, 8 Bréwere ud) xAavnOiire 
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Mk. 10, 46 &xovra: dls Tepaxe Lk. 18, 35 & 7@ byyivew abrév ds ‘I. 
Mk. 11,1 tyyitover Lk. 19, 29 frye 

Mk. 14, 26 é£#NOow els rd Spos Lk. 22, 39 sedOcdy bropetOy 

Mk. 14, 32 %xovra els xwplow Lk. 22, 40 yespueos éxi rod rérou 


The mss. of Mark show a similar variation between the singular and plural in certain 
passages. Perhaps the scribes of Mark felt the same need of correcting to the singular 
that Luke did. Note the following: 


Mark 1, 29 é€edbévres #\Gor, NACal. min. vers. 
&ehOdy H\Ver, BD Wal. f g' arm. aeth. 
Mark 9, 14 é\Sévres elSoy NBLWA & arm. 
Ody elfen ACD al. min. latt. syr. me. go. 
Mark 9, 33 Mow NBDWal. pesh. vulg. 
#Ne ACLal. min. 
Mark 11, 19 éeropetorro ABWA al. c d syr. pesh. arm. 
e&exopebero NCD al. min. latt. syr. sin. me. go. - 


Compound Verbs 


Luke’s changes in Mark indicate the same preference for com- 
pound verbs that is revealed both by a comparison of the passages 
derived from Q and by the general ratio of simple to compound 
verbs.! 


Mk. 1, 29 Bor Lk. 4, 38 edofie 
MK. 1, 37 {nrotow Lk. 4, 42 éwethrovy 
Mt. 7, 1 = Mk. 4, 24 perpnOhoerat Lk. 6, 38 dvreperpnOhoera (94.) [Q] 
Mt. 15, 14 weootvrat Lk. 6, 39 &urecodvra: [Q] 
- Mk. 4,5 treve Lk. 8,6 xaréreco 
Mk. 5,7 xpétas Lk. 8, 28 édzaxpdtas 
‘Mk. 5,13 éxvlyorro LE. 8, 33 dxexvlyn 
Mk. 5, 14 #\0op Lk. 8, 35 &ijA\Boe 
Mk. 5, 27 éddoidva Lk. 8, 44 xpocefoioa (= Matt. 9, 20) 
Mk. 6, 20 4xrépe (v.1.) Cf. Lk. 9, 7 denrépe (cf. p. 98). 
Mk. 9, 36 AaBew Lk. 9, 47 éxcAaBdperos 
Mt. 11, 25 &puyas Lk. 10, 21 dréxpupas [Q] 
Mt. 22,35 wepdatwr Lk. 10, 25 &repdatwr [Q] 
Mt. 12, 25 peptodeioa Lk. 11, 17 dcapeptobeioa [Q] 
Mt. 12, 26 éueploOn Lk. 11, 18 dceneploOy (Q] 
Mt. 23, 34 Suotere Lk. 11, 49 &dudstovew [Q] 
Mt. 10, 26 xexaduppévov Lk. 12, 2 ovyxexaduppbvor [Q] 
Mt. 10, 33 dpvfcouat Lk. 12,9 dxaprynPhcera [Q] 
Mt. 24, 28 ovvaxOhoovras Lk. 17, 37 ériovvaxPhoorra: [Q] 
Mk. 10, 21 &és Lk. 18, 22 dcddos 


1 Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 38; p. 150: “ St. Luke has about 66 per cent more 
compounds than St. Matthew, in which Gospel the ratio is almost exactly the same as 
that in St. Mark.” Cf. J. H. Moulton, Grammar, IT, 11. 
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MK. 10, 30 AdBy Lk. 18, 30 d&roddBy 

Mk. 11,8 %rrpwoay Lk. 19, 36 bwreorpwrrvory 
Mk. 12,3 dréoreday Lk. 20, 10 é&aréioreday 
Mk. 12,18 &xovrae Lk. 20, 27. xpovedOdvres 
Mk. 12, 18 Aékyouer Lk. 20, 27. dvriAbyorres 


The contrary is less frequent, and is commonly intended to avoid 
unusual compounds and meanings: 


Mk. 5, 36 wapaxobcas (see Swete, ad Lk. 8,50 dxobcas 


loc.) . 
MK. 8, 34 draprnchodw Lk. 9, 23 dpyncdcdw 
Mk. 9, 18 xaradéBp (see p. 60, n. 73) Lk. 9, 39 AapBava 
Mt. 12, 39 émchnret . Lk. 11, 29 fnret [Q] 
Mk. 12,17 é€@abuatoy Lk. 20, 26 Oaupdoarres 
Mk. 10, 42 «xaraxuptebovow Lk. 22, 25 xvprebovow 
Mk. 10, 42 xaretovordtovew Lk. 22, 25 éfovocdtovres 


In Matt. 12, 39 = Luke 11, 29, Harnack assumes that the ém{nret 
of Matt. is original and has been changed by Luke to the simple verb. 
He says (Sayings, p. 23), ‘In St. Luke the correcting hand of the 
stylist is here clearly traced . . . worxaXis is elsewhere avoided by St. 
Luke as a vulgar word. Here also, contrary to his usual practice, he 
replaces the compound verb by the simple {yret, because he appre- 
ciates the special meaning of the compound.”’ But the opposite is 
almost certainly true; for the saying again occurs in Matt. 16, 4, a 
doublet evidently dependent on Mark 8, 12, and there again Mat- 
thew has porxaNis and érutnre?, while Mark has neither the adjective 
nor the prefixed ém:. It is therefore quite as likely that at 12, 39 
Matthew has changed {nre? to éxifnre? (which he certainly did at 
16, 4) as that Luke has reversed his usual practice (cf. Luke 4, 42 
above, p. 166). | 

Between érepwrdw and the simple verb we may judge that Luke 
prefers the simple verb, from these cases: 


Mk. 4, 10 4pdrovur (-wr) Lk. 8,9 éxnpérur 
Mk. 9, 32 érepwrijoa Lk. 9, 45 épwrijoa 
Mk. 11, 29 éwepwrhow Lk. 20, 3 &:wrhow (= Mt. 21, 24) 
Mk. 15, 2 éxnpdrnoew Lk. 23, 3 fpornce 


This is confirmed by comparing his use of the two verbs with occurrences in the 
other evangelists: 
Matt. Mark Luke Acts John 
bp dio 4 3 15 7 27 
éxepwrdw 8 25 - 2 2 (?) 
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If Matthew felt any objection to the use of a compound verb with 
the same preposition repeated in its modifying phrase, as Allen 
(St. Matthew, p. xxv f.) suggests, this objection was apparently not 
shared by Luke, who increases such combinations, except éépxopar 
éx, which occurs nowhere in Luke’s gospel though frequent in Mark. 
For its correction to é£épxouat a6 see the examples on p. 202. 

The occurrence of these combinations in the case of compounds 
of éoxouat may be listed in the Synoptic Gospels thus: 
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| Matt. Mark Luke 
dréipxopas xd I 2 4 
elatpxopas els 24 (27) ax (24) 31 
eépxouas é& 4 (s) 10 ° 
Scépxopas 66 T (2) I 3 
éréipxopas tri ° ° I 
Notice also the following: 


Mk. 6, 1: bcrevdtare rd» xody rév bro- 
car rdy roédy 


MEL. 8, 31 dwodontpacOjva: br, x.7.d. 


Lk. 9, 5 rdv xomoprdv ard TOy rodar dyer 
dmorwéocere! 


Lk. 9, 22 dmrodoxtpacOhva: ard, x.7.dr. cf. 


17, 25 
Lk. 23, 15 xarmyopetre xar’ (0.1.) abrov 
Lk. 24, 2 droxexuNopivou dxd To0 prn- 
pelou 


Verbs of Speaking 


In introducing sentences of dialogue Luke shows his predilections 
by the changes which he makes in the diction of Mark. 

Thus \éye, which occurs over seventy times (counting éyovet) 
in Mark, is usually omitted or changed by Luke (see tables in Haw- 
kins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 114 ff.). It is not used of Jesus (the 
exception found in most Mss. at 24, 36 is probably an interpolation 
from John 20, 19, for it is not found in the “Western” text of 
Luke), but four times of speakers in parables (13, 8; 16, 7 and 29; 
19, 22), besides only at 11, 45; Acts 12, 8; 21, 37. 

But in quoting scripture, Luke uses \éye: rather than elev: ? 


Mk. 15, 3 xarmydépour atrod 
Mk. 16, 3 droxvdloa k& ris Obpas rod 


pynuelou 


Mk. 12, 26 xéis elxey abrg db Oeds Ayu: 
bya 6 Oeds "ABpady xrd. 

Mk. 12, 36 atrdés Aaveld clxev & 1G xveb- 
pare TG dyly 


Lk. 20, 37 as Akye xbpwow rdv Gedy 
"ABpadp xr. 
Lk. 20, 42 abrds yap AavelS Asya & 
BIBXe Yahyir 


1 Luke may be using Q here. See Mt. 10, 14 which has rd» xomoprdy with Luke 
and érwétare with Mark, followed however by é& rav rodSy. 


2 Cf. Acts 2, 25, 34; 7, 48; 8, 34. 
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-Meyover occurs in Luke 17, 37 (though Hawkins, pp. 22, 1109, fails to He it). 

¢nol» occurs in Luke 7, 40 and nine times in Acts. 

ever (Qeyor) occurs quite frequently in Luke, though for it also he sometimes 
makes a substitution (see above, p. 160). For Luke’s &eyer dé see Hawkins, p. 15. 


etrev is by far the commonest word for introducing sayings or 
speeches in dialogue and the combination eiwzey dé is specifically 
Lucan. According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 15, it occurs 
59 times in Luke and 15 times in Acts. The following is a list of 
occurrences in passages parallel to Mark or Matt.: 


Mt. 4,3 wal... elrey Lk. 4, 3 elxe dé [Q] 
Mk. 3,3 «al A\tve Lk. 6,8 elwev 36 
Mk. 3,4 xal r\ever Lk. 6,9 elxer dé 
Mk. 4, 40 xal elre Lk. 8, 25 elwer dé 
Mk. 6,6 dxoboas dt... Dever Lk. 9,9 elwe dé 
Mk. 6, 37 6 8 dxoxpebels elxev Lk. 9, 13. elwev 3é 
Mk. 6, 39 «al éwératey Lk. 9, 14 elwev dé 
Mk. 8, 29 «al éwnpdra Lk. 9, 20 elxey 5é 
Mk. 9, 39 6 de elxev Lk. 9, 50 elwen dé 
Mt. 8, 22 662 Atyva Lk. 9, 60 elrev dé [Q] 
Mk. 10, 18 6 &é elxe@ Lk. 18, 19 elwer dé 
Mk. 10, 28 fptaro Aéyew Lk. 18, 28 elwev 36 
Mk. 12, 35 «al droxpllels eyer Lk. 20, 41 elxev 3é 
Mk. 14, 48 «al droxpiels . . . elwey Lk. 22, 52 elxey 5é 
Mk. 14, 71 6 88 fptaro dvabeparifeay Lk. 22, 60 elwev 5é 


‘‘ Another test-phrase is elxev 5é, frequent in Genesis and the early part of Exodus, 
but rare or non-existent in later books. It does not occur in Mark or Matt. In John it 
occurs only (a) in the interpolated passage 8, 11; (6) in 12, 6 [where D transposes 3é 
and syr. sin. omits elxev dé . . ], (c) in 21, 23 obx elxer 5é, where 8é is supported by 
NBC and is perhaps genuine, meaning ‘ however.’ 

“In Lk. (as also in Acts) it is frequent, mostly in his Single Tradition, but sometimes 
in the Double or Triple when he introduces words or arrangements of his own. In view 
of these facts, Matt. 12, 47, bracketed by Tischendorf and placed by WH in marg. 
should be rejected as an interpolation.” [Mt. 12, 47 is omitted by NBLTI 3 min. syr. 
sin. cur. k ff2.] Schmiedel, Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 1791, note. 


éon is not frequent in any of the New Testament books (Matt. 
13 (15) times, Mark 3, Luke 3, John 2 (3), Acts 14). Luke at times 
changes it to elev, e.g., Mark 9, 38 = Luke 9, 49; Mark 10, 20 = 
Luke 18, 21; Mark 10, 29 = Luke 18, 29; Mark 12, 24 = Luke 20, 
34. On the other hand, in Luke 23, 3 and Matt. 27, 11 we read é¢n 
for the Aéyec of Mark 15, 2. In the following parallels é¢7 occurs in 
Matt. but not in Luke; Matt. 4, 7 = Luke 4, 12; Matt. 8, 8 = 
Luke 7,6; Matt. 25, 21, 23 = Luke 19, 17,19. But which reading - 
(if either) was in the common source is not easily determined, for 
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Matthew appears to add é¢7 to Mark about as often as Luke omits 
it, e.g., Matt. 21, 27; 22, 37; 26, 34; 27, 11; 27, 23. 

Luke frequently adds the participle \éywv to various expressions 
of saying. Thus in parallels to Mark we find these cases: 


Mk. 1, 25 éreriunoe LE. 4,35 éwerlunoey \eywr 

Mk. 2,6 daroyefdpueror Lk. 5, 2x deadroylteobat Akyorres 

Mk. 2,16 &eyor Lk. 5, 30 byévyvtor Akyorres 

Mk. 5,9 éxnpéra Lk. 8, 30 éxnpdérnce Aéywr (om. NB al.) 

Mk. 5,41 dAtye Lk. 8, 54 épavnce Atywr 

Mk. 9,7 duvh Lk. 9, 35 gun) .. . Aéyouca 

Mk. 9,17 dxexplén | Lk. 9, 38 eSénoe AEywr 

Mk. 10, 17 éripwra Lk. 18, 18 érnpérave deywr 

Mk. 11, 28 &eyor Lk. 20, 2 elxay A€yorres 

Mk. 12,7 elxay Lk. 20, 14 dcedoyltovro Néyorres 

Mk. 12, 14 A&youow Lk. 20, 21 érnpdrnocay Neyorres 
Mk. 13, 3 éxnpéra Lk. 21, 7 éxnpdrnoay deyorres 

Mk. 14, 70 Seyor Lk. 22, 59 dSucxupltero Neywv 

Mk. 15, 2 éxnpdrnce | Lk. 23, 3 #pwrnoe Atywr 

Mk. 15,13 &patay Lk. 23, 21 éweddvour Akyorres 

Mk. 15,39 elxe@ Lk. 23, 47 e&édéater rdv Gedy Abyorres 


Luke uses dzoxpiHeis with a verb of saying quite as often as do 
the other Evangelists, more than 30 times in its proper sense of 
answering questions or requests. He retains it where it is so used in 
his sources, and introduces it in some other passages where it was 
not in them. 


déroxplels retained: 


Mt. 4, 4 droxpiels Lk. 4, 4 éxexpl6m [Q] 
Mt. 11, 4 droxpbels Lk. 7, 22 dxoxpbels [Q] 
Mk. 3, 33 dwoxpels Lk. 8, 21 droxpibels 
Mk. 8, 29 dwoxpBels Lk. 9, 20 dxoxpiels 
Mk. 9, 19 édwroxpdels Lk. 9, 41 dwoxpiBels 
Mt. 25,12 dwoxpiels Lk. 13, 25 édwoxpbels [(Q] 
Mk. 11, 33 d&xoxpievres Lk. 20, 7 dxexplOnoay 
Mk. 15, 2 dwroxpBels Lk. 23, 3 dwoxpibels 
déwoxpels introduced: 
Mt. 4, 10 rére Neva Lk. 4,8 dwoxpiels . . . elev [(Q] 
Mt. 4,7 &n Lk. 4,12 dwoxpels . . . elxev [Q] 
Mk. 2,8 déye Lk. 5, 22 dwoxpbels elxev 
Mk. 2,17 dxotoas A\tya Lk. 5, 31 dwoxpiels .. . elx@ 
Mk. 2, 25 dAevye Lk. 6,3 dxoxpels . . . ela 
Mk. 8, 28 elway \éyorres Lk. 9, 19 dwoxpiBivres elxay 
Mk. 9, 38 én Lk. 9, 49 dwoxpels . . . lve 
Mk. 11, 29 elx@ Lk. 20, 3 dxoxpiels 5¢ elxey (= Matt. 


21, 24) 
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The use of dzroxpeels, not in answer to a real question or request, 
but for the beginning of a new speech with little or no reference to 
the situation (perhaps a Semitic idiom, see Dalman, Words of 
Jesus, p. 24), is less common in Luke, and is habitually omitted by 
him when found in his sources. See Mark 6, 37; 9, 5; 10, 51; 12, 
35; 14, 48; Matt. 11, 25; 22, 1. 

Besides these more conventionalized and regular formulae, Luke 
shows a great variety in his choice of verbs to describe utterances of 
different kinds, frequently substituting for the common words of 
saying like \éyw and elzov verbs of more distinctive significance.! 
A careful study of the context of the following parallels will show 
how appropriately the substitutions have been made. 


Mk. 1, 30 Aéyouow Lk. 4, 38 fpdrncay 
Mk. 10, 51 élxe@ Lk. 18, 40 éxnpdrnce 
Mk. 11,3 elxy Lk. 19, 31 pwr 
Mk. 12, 14 Atyouew Lk. 20, 21 érnpernoay N€yorres 
Mk. 4,9 &Acve Lk. 8, 8 épdvea 
Mk. 5, 41 Aéya Lk. 8, 54 éfcdvnce A\tyww 
Mk. 15,12 evo Lk. 23, 20 xpoveddvncer 
Mk. 1, 44 Atya Lk. 5,14 xapiyyyedre 
Mk. 5,8 &Aeve Lk. 8, 29 wapiyyyedre 
MK. 5, 43 elxey Lk. 8, 55 drat 
Mk. 2,16 Seyor Lk. 5, 30 &yéyyutor Akyorres 
Mk. 12,7 elxay Lk. 20, 14 dtedoylf{ovro Akyovres 
Mk. 12, 18 Aéyover Lk. 20, 27. dvrcA€yorres 
Mk. 12, 37 Atve Lk. 20, 44 «ade? (= Matt. 22, 45) 
Mk. 14, 70 &eyor Lk. 22, 59 ducxupltero \éyuw 
Mk. 15, 39 elxe Lk. 23, 47 &dEaver rdv Oedy A\bywr 
For the converse see 
Mk. 6,8 sxapiyyyedro c. ba Lk. 9, 3 elxe. c. orat. dir. [Q?] 
Mk. 6, 39 értrate c. inf. Lk. 9, 14 elxe c. orat. dir. 
Mk. 8, 29 éxnpéra Lk. 9, 20 elxe (cf. Neve Mt. 16, 15) 
Mk. 14, 71 {ptaro dvabeparifew xal buxt- Lk. 22,60 elxev? 
var 


1 Compare Scholten, pp. 91, n. 6, 93, n. 3, 98: “ftir das bestiindig wiederkehrende, 
eintinige, allgemeine \¢yex von Lc zur Abwechselung gebraucht werden rapayyéAde, 
SetoGa, towray, xpoodwreiv, diadoylierfas.” 

2 For the probable motive of this change, see p. 95. 
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Luke’s Preferences in Verbs 


In regard to some other verbs Luke’s preferences can be illustrated 
by several examples for each. In the following pages illustrations 
are collected to show: 


1. His avoidance of GapBéowa (and éxOapBéouar), OAiBw, xabebdw, 
kparéw, trdayw (especially the form traye, “go thy way”), and 
gépw (in the sense of &yw); 

2. His liking for déopat, éyyifw, émtAauBavopa, droorpépw, and 
piu; : 
3. His treatment of Brérw, Epxouar, pwréw and their compounds. 


GapBéowat occurs in Mark 1, 27; 10, 24; 10, 32 and éxOapPéopat 
in Mark 9,15; 14, 33; 16, 5,6, but nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Except the following cases, Matthew and Luke both omit the whole verse in which 
Mark uses the word: 


Mk. 1, 27 xal BapPiGncay Lk. 4,36 xal&yevero O4u8os Mt. omits this incident 
aravres éxl révras 

MK. 14, 33 fptaro t&Oau- Mt. 26,37 fptarodumeicbae Lk. omits this point 
BetcGar xal ddnpuovety kal ddnpovety 

Mk. 16, 5 t&auPhOncay Lk. 24,5 éuddfwr yooutuv Mt. omits this verse 


6\iBw and its compounds, as well as the noun OAlyis (see p. 186), 
are avoided by Luke except in the solitary instance in the New 
Testament of d7ro6NlBw, viz 


Mk. 5, 31 cuvO\lSovra Lk. 8, 45 ouvéxover cal dro8AlBover 
Mk. 3,9 OAlBwouw Lk. 6, 18 om., cf. éxixetoGar, Lk. 5+ t 
ME. 5, 24 ovvidd\Bov Lk. 8, 42 sicsae : 


xaebdw is twice retained by Luke (in words of Jesus): 


Mark 5, 39 otk dxiavey Gd\Xd xafebdae = Luke 8, 52 
Mark 14, 37 Dluwy, xabebdeas; Luke 22, 46 rl xaBeviere; 
It is not found elsewhere in Luke or in Acts, but is changed thus: 
MK. 4, 38 xadebdwv Lk. 8, 23 ad¢trrwere 
Mk. 14, 37 «xabebdovras Lk. 22, 45 Kxoupceopévous 
xparé» occurs in Matt. 12 times, in Mark 1 - times, in Luke 
2 (Acts 4) times. To Mark 3, 21; 6, 17; 7, 3, 4, 8; 9, 10; 14, 44, 
46, 51, Luke has no parallels; xparnoas in Luke 8, 54 is from Mark 


5» 41. 
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In the remaining cases in Mark, Luke changes it or omits this 
verb: 


Mk. 1, 31 xparhoas ris xepés Lk. 4, 39 omits 

MK. 9, 27 xparhoas rijs xetpds Lk. 9, 42 omits 

Mk. 12, 12 abrdv xparifjoa Lk. 20, 19 eriBadety tx’abrdv rds xeipas 

Mk. 14, 1 xparhoarres Lk. 22, 2 omits 

Mk. 14, 49 obx &oarhoaré pe Lk. 22, 53 otx éterelvare rds xeipas éx’ 
éué 


The verb trdéyw occurs never in Acts, only 5 times in Luke, 
though it is frequent in the other three gospels. Its intransitive use 
is not classical, but in Hellenistic times was common, as it is in 
modern Greek (Kennedy, Sources, p. 156). Luke frequently changes 
it, e.g.: 

Mk. 14, 13 dwéyere els rv rdw Lk. 22, 10 eoedOdvrwv dpiy els rh wodey 
Mk. 14, 21 vlds rot dvOpmxov brave Lk. 22, 22 vids rod dvOpmxou wopeberas 


The form izaye is especially common in Matthew and Mark, but 
occurs nowhere in Luke. Very likely it seemed to him vulgar. In 
the following cases he has probably changed or omitted it: 


Mt. 4,10 traye, carava (cf. Mk. 8, 33) Lk. 4,8 omits [Q] 


Mk. 1, 44 traye . . . dettov Lk. 5, 14 dwedOow Setfor 

Mk, 2, 11 traye! Lk. 5, 24 opebou 

Mt. 8, 13 braye Lk. 7, 10 entirely different [Q]? 
MK. 5,19 traye ds rév olxdy cov Lk. 8, 39 séwréorpede els rév olxoy cou 
MK. 5, 34 traye els dohyny Lk. 8, 48 -xropebou ds elphyny 

Mk. 6, 38 bwrdyere, Were® Lk. 9, 13. om. (see also p. 80) 
Mt. 18, 15 Swraye, Edevtor abrév Lk. 17, 3 éxerlunoov abrév (Q] 

Mk. 10, 21 twraye, dca Exes THANCOY Lk. 18, 22 xrévra dca exes edANoOP 


MK. 10, 52 traye, 4 xloris cou ctowxty ce «= LK. 18, 42 dvdBdevov- % axloris x.r.d. 


Harnack (Sayings, p. 109) says; “ The izaye in all three cases of 
its occurrence (4, 10; 8, 13; 18, 15) is probably inserted by St. 
Matthew.” But in passages from Mark, Matthew nowhere inserts 
it and Luke always omits it. Would they deal differently with Q? 

With regard to another saying of Q, Harnack makes an equally 
unjustified statement. Matt. 10, 16 reads idod éy droaré\dw tas 
ws mpoBara év péow Aikwy. Luke 10, 3 reads: trayere, léod do- 


1 In Mark 2,9 éxaye is read by ND 33 (apparently assimilated from 2, 11), but most 
other mss. of Mark and the parallels in Matt. 9, 5 and Luke 5, 23 read repixrdre. 

? Perhaps this verse is not from Q at all; see Harnack, Sayings, pp. 77, 210 f. 

3 Mark 8, 33 traye éxlow you, carava; Luke omits the whole verse. 
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or&\d\w spas ws dpvas dy péow Adxwv. Harnack (Sayings, p. 13) 
says: “ drayere is an addition of St. Luke in order to connect verse 3 
with verse 2.” But this connection may have been just as much 
needed in Q, if, as Harnack prints it on p. 134, these verses occurred 
in the same order there as in Luke; while Matt. could have easily 
omitted brdyere in his context. 

gépw, which in modern Greek has almost entirely replaced &yw 
(Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, 996,3), was already in Hellen- 
istic times encroaching upon it, by taking the meaning “lead,” 
“bring,” of persons and cattle. So Mark uses it, but Luke corrects 
him thus: 


MK. 1, 32 &pepor Lk. 4, 40 fravyor 

Mk. 9, 2 dvadipa Lk. 9, 28 wapadaBay drthn 

Mk. 9, 19 d¢épere Lk. 9, 41 xpocdyaye 

Mk. 11, 2 dépere Lk. 19, 30 dydyere 

Mk. 11,7 ¢épovar Lk. 19, 35 frrayor (So Matt. 21, 7) 

Mk. 15,1 dwhveyxay Lk. 23, 1 $vayor 

Mk. 15, 22 ¢épover Cf. Lk. 23, 33 &mwm\Gov (Matt. 27, 2 
aatyyayor) 


In Mark, if not elsewhere, the scribe of D or its ancestor has shown the same desire 
for improvement as the author of Luke. The readings of that ms. for the above pas- 
sages in Mark are: 1, 32 épépocar, 9, 2 dvdye, 9, 19 Pkpere, 11, 2 dydyere, II, 7 
frrayov, 15, 1 axrtyayov, 15, 22 &yovor. See Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten 
Evangelien, p. 11. 

éyyifw occurs in Matt. 7 times, Mark 3 times, Luke 18 times, 
Acts 6 times. Throughout the New Testament its use in escha- 
tological associations is common; cf. Rom. 13, 12; Heb. 10, 25; 
Jas. 5,8; 1 Pet. 4,7. So Luke uses it: 


Mk. 13,6 ye du Lk. 21, 8 adds xal 6 xacpds Hy yixer 
Mk. 13, 14 Pdéedrvypa tonudcews Lk. 21, 20 fyycxer 4 Ephuwors 
Lk. 21, 28 éyyife 4 drodbrpwors budr 
So Matthew uses it (?): 
Mk. 14, 41 #NOev 9 Spa Mt. 26, 45 #yyixer 4 Spa 


With 4 Baorrela rod Geo (ray obpavey) it is found in the preaching of the Baptist 
(Matt. 3, 2), in the early preaching of Jesus (Mark 1, 15 = Matt. 4, 17), and in the 
programme of the mission (Matt. 10, 7 = Luke 10, 9). Luke, however, repeats it in 
10, Il xAny rovro yudoxere, Sre Hyyixey 4 Bacrdela rod Geod. 


In its ordinary uses, Luke’s preference for éyyifw may be seen in 


the following parallels: 


Mt. 6, 20 xréwrar ob dtopbosovoew oe Lk. 12, 33 xdéwras oft byyiva [Q] 
KNérroveww 
Mk. 10, 46 &pxovra els "lepaxw Lk. 18, 35 évyifap abrop els ’I. 
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Mk. 10, 50 §NMer xpds "Inoody Lk. 18, 40 éyytodvros abrod 

Mk. 14,1 9» 7d rdoxaxalra &{uuaperd Lk. 22,1 fyycter } doprh ray GSbpwr 9 
db0 hpuépas Aeyouivn xhoxa 

Mk. 14, 45 Addr eiOds rpoveOav Lk. 22,47 fyywe 


éxtNapBavopar (found only once each in Matt. and Mark, viz., 
Matt. 14, 31 peculiar to Matt., Mark 8, 23 peculiar to Mark) is used 
by Luke in 9, 47 for \aBwy Mark 9g, 36; in 20, 20 for dypelowow 
Mark 12, 13 (see Kennedy, p. 13, Schmid, IV, 267); in 23, 26 for 
d&yyapebovow Mark 15, 21 (see Kennedy, p. 72). It occurs besides in 
Luke 14, 4; 20, 26; Acts 9, 27; 16,19; 17,19; 18,17; 21, 30, 33; 
23, 19. 

Except in Matt. 9, 38 (= Luke 10, 2 den@nre ody rod xuplov rot 
Gepiouod), Séopat is used by Luke only among the evangelists. The 
following instances are in parallels to Mark: 


Mk. 1, 40 wapaxahiy Lk. 5,12 &SehOn 
Mk. 5,7 dpxitw Lk. 8, 28 Soper 
Mk. 5,18 xapexddre Lk. 8, 38 W&etro 
Mk. 9,18 elxa Lk. 9, 40 SehOnr, cf. 9, 38 


droorpépw occurs 21 times in Luke and 11 (12) times in Acts, but 
not in the other gospels (except Mark 14, 40, where, however, SBDL 
and the older versions read é\@wv). That Luke should use it in re- 
casting his sources is oe See the following: 


Mk. 1,14 $Me Lk. 4, 14 brécrpelber 

Mk. 5,19 Sxaye els rdv olxér cov LK. 8, 39 bwrédcrpede els rév olxéy cou 
Mk. 5, 21 dtarepdcarros Lk. 8, 40 Sroorpipew cf. 37 bréiorpevey 
Mk. 6, 30 cuvdyorra Lk. 9, 10 droorpiyarres 

Mt. 12, 44 émiorptyw Lk. 11, 24 droorpelw [Q] 

Mk. 16, 8 ttedoioa Lk. 24,9 twroorptvacat 


giw and ovrdiw are used of the growth of plants more properly 
than dvaBaivw and éavaré&\Xw (Kennedy, Sources, p. 73). 


Mk. 4,5 ttavéradke Lk. 8,6 gvép 
Mk. 4,7 d»iBnoay Lk. 8, 7 curgvuetoas 


Mk. 4,8 dvaBalvovra xal abfavdpevor ! Lk. 8,8 dvd» 

But &d¢by of Mark 13, 28 is replaced by xpo8dd\wow Luke 21, 30. 

Luke shares the use of B\éxw common in the Koiné as a sub- 
stitute for the verb épdw, but in a few cases changes its more unusual 
combinations.? 

1 In the parable of the mustard seed Mark 4, 32 again uses évaBalvw, while Q (Matt. 


13, 32 =Luke 13, 19) apparently used abtévw. 
2 The absence of the verb in Luke 7, 22 4 elSere xal #xobcare, parallel to Mt. 11, 4 4 
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Mk. 8, 15 Brdéwere axd Lk. 12, 1 xpockxere (= Matt. 16, 6), 
éavrois dx6 (perhaps from Q) 

Lk. 20, 46 xpocéxere 

Cf. Lk. 21, 34 mxpocéxere tavrois 


Mk. 12, 38 Bdéwere dxd 
Mk. 13, 33 Adéwere 


axpovtxere éavrots occurs only in Luke and Acts. The remaining instances are 
Luke 17, 3; Acts 5, 35; 20, 28. 
For “ be a respecter of persons ” Luke also has a more usual form, 


Mk. 12, 14 Brdéwes els rpdowrov Lk. 20, 21 AapBavas rpbowroy 


Luke usually omits éuBv\élas and wepiBAeydpevos when they occur 
in Mark, viz.: Mark 10, 21, 27 and Mark 3, 34; 5, 32; 9,8; 10, 23; 
11,11. Each occurs once in Luke: éufdépas, 20, 17 (not in Mark 12, 
10); mweptBreVdpevos, 6, 10 (retained from Mark 3, 5). éuSrépaca, 
Mark 14, 67, is replaced by Luke’s favorite verb arevicaca, Luke 22, 
56, but in a later verse (22, 61) is the form évéB\ever. 

Note also Matt. 6, 26 éufraare; Luke 12, 24 xaravonoare [QI]. 

In the use of other verbs of seeing Luke has some characteristic 
habits.! 


He is fond of evpiocxw in this sense and of @edopar, but frequently 
changes fewpéw: 


dxotere xal BXéxere, may be due to the source, or, if not, to a difference of tense, for 
28\eva scarcely occurs in the New Testament. 

1 For the omission of t8é» the participle see pp. 89 f. In another series of cases Luke 
omits the verb of seeing but with far more radical effect on the structure of sentences. 
These are the cases where Luke says directly that something took place while Mark 
only states that something was seen to take place. Perhaps a different reason should 


be assigned to each case: 


Mk. 1, 10 el8e oxctopévous rods olpavods 
xal rd xveiua ... xaraBaivoy, x.7.d. 


Lk. 3, 21 by&ero .. . dveypxOiva: rd” ob- 
pavéy, xal xaraPfvas rd xvedua, x.T.X. 


(Here Mt. 3, 16 has eldev xveQua .. . xaraBatvov with Mark, but xai ldod #vepxOnoar 


ol olpavol which is more like Luke). 
Mk. 5, 31 Bdéras rév 5x0» ovvONlBovra. 


oe Aa 

Mk. 5, 38 Oewpel ... xdalovras, x.7.X. 

Mk. 9, 4 kal &¢6n abrots 'Hdclas civ 
Mwice?, xal foav avvradodvres 76 
"Inood 

Mk. 9, 14 €ldov &xdov roddy 

Mk. 14, 62 Speode rdv vid» rod dxOpdrou 
é& SektQy xabhpevoy 


Lk. 8, 45 ot 8xdoe ouvéxovoly ce xal dxo- 
OrXlBoveww 

Lk. 8, 52 &Xasov 8 xédvres, x.r.X.: 

Lk. 9, 30 «al léod d&vipes dbo cuvedddovr 
airg, olrwes foay M. xal ’H. of 560 res 
éy d6bn 

LK. 9, 37 ourhyrnce abr 5xdos rodts 

Lk. 22 69 dad rod viv 8 Eoras 4 vids rot 
drOpirov kabhuevos éx SebcGv 


For the reverse see Mt. 8, 11 = Lk. 13, 28 and 


MK. 12, 42 pla xfpa rrwx} Bare 


Lk. 21, 2 elde 3& ria xhpay rerxpdy 
Ba)dXdovcay 
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MK. 2,14 cliev Lk. 5, 27 #Hedcaro 


Mk. 5, 15 Gewpovouw Lk. 8, 35 edpor 

Mk. 9,8 eldoyr Lk. 9, 36 ebpidy 

Mk. 12, 41 Wedpa Lk. 21, 1 dvafdbbas cldev 

Mk. 15, 40 Oewpotoa Lk. 23, 49 dépdcas (cf. Oewphoarres 48) 
Mk. 15, 47 Sewpour Lk. 23, 55 %edcavro 

Mk. 16, 4 dvaBd\afacat Cewpotow Lk. 24, 2 edpov 


xpocepwrncey in Luke 6, 13 seems to take the place of rpooxadetrae 
(Mark 3, 13), and in Luke 23, 20 of the simple dxoxpels &\evyer 
(Mark 15, 12). mpoogwvéw occurs outside of Luke (Luke 13, 12; 
Acts 21, 40; 22, 2) only in Matt. 11, 16 from Q (= Luke 7, 32). 
éxipwvéw is peculiar to Luke (Luke 23, 21; Acts 12, 22; 21, 34; 22, 
24). Simple ¢dwvéw is used for \éyw in Luke 8, 8, 54 (= Mark 5, 9, 
41), but is not specially characteristic of Luke. 

Forms of épxouat or its compounds frequently disappear in Luke’s 
reproduction of his sources. Not only are wopeboyac and other 
verbs used in its place, giving greater elegance or definiteness to the 
description, but the (Hebraistic ?) idiom of Luke allows the use of 
idob and the nominative in place of any verb at all. Further, the 
verb can often be omitted without great loss from Mark’s narrative, 
especially where it is codrdinate with another verb, or where several 
forms of the verb are gathered in a single passage. 

Besides the three instances given above (p. 173) for the use of 
mopevopat in place of brdyw, ropebouat (which is not found in Mark)! 
is used for d&épxoua in the following cases: 


Mk. 1, 35 é&widdey Lk. 4, 42 éwopelOn 

Mk. 6, 36 dxedObvres Lk. 9, 12 xopevOérres 
Mk. 6, 37 d&wedOdrres Lk. 9, 13 wropevOevres 
Mk. 14, 12 dwedOdvres Cf. Lk. 22, 8 sxopevOévres 


In one instance éxxopeboua: is used for éépxonat: 
Mk. 1, 28 é£\ev (So Lk. 4, 14; 7,17; Lk. 4, 37 étexopetero 
see pp. 108 f.) 


But for the simple épxopa:, wopebouas appears not to be substituted. Rather are 
the two verbs contrasted as ‘ come’ and ‘ go’ in Matt. 8, 9 = Luke 7, 8. 


1 yxopeboua: is read by Westcott and Hort in Mark 9, 30 following only B*D and 
some testimony from the versions. The three occurrences in [Mark] 16, 9-20 of course 
cannot be considered an exception. The omission of the simple verb in Mark is the 
more remarkable since the compounds eic- é- and xaparopetoua, are characteristic 
of Mark (Hawkins, Horae Synoplicae, p. 12 n.), and are removed by Luke in rewriting 
Marcan passages. See Mark 1, 21; 4,19; 5,40; 6, 11 and their parallels in Luke. 
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For épxouat and its compounds Luke substitutes various other 
verbs: 


Mk. 1, 31 xpocedOdy Lk. 4, 39 émords 
Mk. 1, 38 &£f\Bor Lk. 4, 43 d&weordAny (cf. pp. 97, 117 f.). 
Mk. 3, 31 &xera Lk. 8, 19 xapeyivero 
Mk. 5,1 #AGoy Lk. 8, 26 xaréxdevcay 
Mt. 10, 13 drw Lk. 10, 6 éravarateera: [Q] 
Mt. 10, 34 #A6ov Lk. 12, 51 xapeyerduny (Q] 
Mk. 11, 27b &xovra Lk. 20, 1 érxéornoay 
ldo without a verb takes the place of épxouat: 
Mk. 1, 40 &pxerar Aexpds Lk. 5, 12 tod dvhp xAhpns Aérpas 
Mk. 2, 3 Sxowrar déporres Lk. 5, 18 lod &xdpes déporres 
ME. 15, 43 Oar "Iwohd Lk. 23, 50 lod dytp dvépare "Iwohd 


Compare also xa? lé0d yurh (Luke 7, 37) with $Me yuvh (Mark 14, 3). Note also 
the tSob of Luke 8, 41 (cf. Mark 5, 22), Luke 22, 47 (cf. Mark 14, 43 rapaylverat). 
Luke introduces tdob elsewhere in sections taken from Mark, and in matter peculiar 
to his gospel, and in Acts it occurs very frequently. It is used to introduce new char- 
acters in the cases cited above and in Luke 2, 25; 9, 38 (cf. Mark 9,17); 10, 25; 14, 2; 
19, 2; Acts 8, 27; 16,1.) It is also used to emphasize a large number or amount (Luke 
13, 7; 13, 16; 15, 29; 19, 8) —a very peculiar and unique usage. 


The following list shows how in other ways forms of épxopac are 
omitted, or at least reduced in number: 


Mk. 1, 29 é&eNOdvres #Oov Lk. 4, 38 dvaords . . . elofii0ey 
Mk. 1, 35 é€j\Oev xal dxfdOev Lk. 4, 42 &€eOdy exopetOn 
Mk. 2,18 &pxovrar cal Aeyovew Lk. 5, 33 elxay 
MK. 3,6 éeddvres Lk. 6, 11 omits 
MK. 4, 4 #d\ev ra rereavda xal xarépaye Lk. 8,5 ra werevd .. . xatépaye 
Mk. 5, 38-40 pxovra ... doedOav Lk. 8,51 dor 
. eloxopeterar 
Mt. 13, 32 Melty rd xeravd rod obpavoi = Lk. 13, 19 rd werewvd rod obpavod Kare- 
Kal xaraoKnvoty oxhvucev [(Q] 


ME. 11, 15 «al &pxovrac .. . wxaleloe- Lk. 19, 45 «xal eloedOdv 
NOav ' 


Mk. 12, 14 «al &\Odrres A€youciww Lk. 20, 21 kal éxrnpwrncap dAéyorres 
Mk. 12, 42 édotca xhpa Bader Lk. 21, 2 eléev xhpay Baddovcay 
Mk. 14, 16 xal d&9\Oov . . . xal #\Dov Lk. 22,13 dwedOdvres 
Mk. 14, 32 &%xovras Lk. 22, 40 ~yevdpevos 
Mk. 14, 45 Ody ebOds xpoveav Lk. 22,47 #yywer 16 "Inaod 
Mk. 14, 66 épxera: . . . xal idotca Lk. 22, 56 lotca 

See also pp. 89 f. 


1 Especially striking is its repeated use with dvhp, &vdpes in Luke 5, 12, 18; 8, 40; 
9, 30; 9, 38; 23, 50; 24, 4 (cf. the parallels to these passages in Mark); and in Luke 
19, 2; Acts 1, 10; 8, 27; 10, 19, 30; II, 11. 
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For the simple verbs elui and yivouac more definite words are 
substituted by Luke: 


Mk. 1,4 éyévero "Iwdvyns Lk. 3, 3 #\Gev (possibly from Q) 
Mk. 4, 37. ylvera AatAay Lk. 8, 23 xaréBn AatrAay 

Mk. 6,15 éorly Lk. 9, 8 épdvn 

Mk. 6,15 [éorl» understood] Lk. 9,8 dvxéorn 

ME. 8, 28 [éorly understood] Lk. 9,19 dxéorn 

Mk. 10, 47 torly Lk. 18, 37. wrapépxerat 

Mk. 14,1 4 LK. 22,1 #yyitev 


Perhaps yivopa: is preferred by Luke to eiui for the same reason, 
viz. that it is less colorless. Thus: 


Mt. 7, 27 fv 4 xrdcts abrijs peyadn Lk. 6, 49 éyévero 7d piyyua ris olxlas éxel- 
ys peya [Q] 
Mt. 12, 40 qv “IovGs & rH Kodla rod LK. 11, 30 d&ybvero "Iwvas rots Nivevelrats 
Kiyrous onueioy [Q] 
Mt. 25, 21 éxi dXNlya fs miords LE. 19, 17 & ddaxlory riords &éyvou [Q] 
Mk. 12, 7 yav éorar 4 KAnpovoyula Lk. 20, 14 ta hydv yévnrat 4 xAnpovoula 
Mk. 12, 23 rlvos abrav tora yurh Lk. 20, 33 rlvos abra&v ylyeras yuvh 
ME. 10, 43 éoras dpadv dcdxovos Cf. Lk. 22, 26 ywwiodw ... ds b dtaxovay 


In the following passage both verbs occur in each gospel but their position is ex- 
changed. Harnack (Sayings, p. 63), attributes the change to Luke. 
Mt. 5,45 Sxws yésnode viol roi xarpds Lk. 6,35 xal éveofe viol dylorov . . . 36 
duav rod éy olpavois . . . 48 Eceabe ody ylwecte olxrippoves [Q] 
tuets réNevoe 


Compare also Luke’s use of trdpxw in place of eiui, or where 
words are simply in apposition: 
ME. 5, 22 els ray dpxiouvaydrywr, dv6- Lk. 8, 41 drip @ dvoua "Tdepos, xal abrds 


pare *Idecpos Epxwy rijs cuvayuryiis brijpxev [Q] 
Mt. 7, 11 él od» bets xovnpol dvres Lk. 11, 13 ef ody dpets xovnpol brdpxorres 
[Q] 


Mk. 15, 43 “Iwohd . . . eboxhywr Bov- Lk. 23, 50 "Iwond Bovdeuris brdpxwy 
Aeurhs . 
The use of yivouat with the dative of the person in the sense, ‘“‘it 
happened to him,” is not found in the Gospel of Luke, though it oc- 
curs thrice in Mark (and in Acts 7, 40 from LXX;; cf. Acts 12, 18): 


ME. 5, 16 xés dyevero TG Sa:porrfouery Lk. 8, 36 was éowOn 6 Satnonobels 
ME. 5, 33 8 yéyovey abrij Cf. Lk. 8, 47 ds l46n rapaxpiua ! 
Mk. 9, 21 rodro yéyover abr LK. 9, 42 omits the whole dialogue 


ddinut is a verb of so varied meaning that it is frequently am- 
biguous. Whether Luke consciously avoids it for this reason or not, 


1 Cf. Mk. 5, 29 tara 
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it will be seen in the following parallels that his substitute is per- 
fectly clear: | 


1. To leave heirs at death: 
Mk. 12, 19 édy . . . ph adi réxvor Lk. 20, 28 édy . . . obros drexvos jj 


Mk. 12, 20 obk ddijxey oxtppa Lk. 20, 29 &rexvos 

Mk. 12, 22 obk ddiixay oxtppa Lk. 20, 31 ob xaréXxoy rixva 
2. To leave undone, neglect: 

Mt. 23, 23 ddhxare Lk 11, 42 waptpxeobe [Q] 

Mt. 23, 23 ddetvac Lk. 11, 42 xapetva [Q] 
3- To leave alone, depart from: 

Mt. 4, 11 addlnow abrév 6 d:dBodos Lk. 4, 13 6 dcdBodos dxtory dx’ abrod 

| [Q] 

Mt. 18, 12 obxi ddhoe (0.1. apels) Lk. 15, 4 ob xaradelxa [Q] 
4. To allow: 

Mk. 1, 35 obk Ace (cf. 11, 16) Lk. 4, 41 ob« ela 

Mt. 5, 40 &des Lk. 6, 29 pt xwdboys [Q] 


MK. 5, 19 obk ddijxey abrov (scil. va per’ Lk. 8, 38 dwéducer abrév 
atvrod 3) 


Mt. 23,13 of8@ . . . ddlere Lk. 11, 52 &wdAdtcare [Q] 
The reverse case: 
Mt. 24, 43 ob« ay eldcer Lk. 12, 39 odk dy dadixer (Q] 


is very hard to explain, especially as it is more likely that éd4w is original than that 
Matthew has introduced it. Cf. Harnack, Sayings, p. 33. On Luke’s use of xwdbevr 
see Harnack, ibid., p. 100. 


Note also the following parallels: 


Mk. 4, 36 ddévres rox 5xdov Lk. 8, 22 omits (so Matt. 8, 23) 
MK. 8, 13 ddels (Matt. 16, 14 xaradkt- Lk. omits the whole section 
xav) abrots 


Mk. 11,6 ddixay abrots Lk. 19, 34 omits (so Matt. 21, 6) 
Mk. 12,12 ddévres abrév (= Matt. 22, Lk. 20, 19 omits 
22) | 
Mk. 15, 37 ddels dw peyarnv Lk. 23, 46 ¢wrfoas (Matt. 27, 50 


xpatas) dwvi peyady 


Even when Luke retains the verb ddinu, he often changes the 
form. Here the motive is perhaps still more obscure, but in some - 
cases may be the varied connotation of the forms. 


Mk. 2,5,9 adlerra Lk. 5, 20, 23 ddéwvrac (cf. Lk. 7, 47, 48) 
MK. 2,7 ddiévac Lk. 5, 21 ddetvace 

Mt. 6,12 dadfxaper Lk. 11, 4 &dlopuer [Q] 

Mt. 24, 40, 41 ddleras Lk. 17, 34, 35, [36] adedhoera: [Q] 
MK. 13, 2 ob pu) adedy ! Lk. 21, 6 obk ddePhoeras 


In Acts the verb is used only three times. 


1 In Matt. 12, 32b, B reads ob ua) ddeOf over against obx (8 ob u}) ddpePhoera: in all 
other mss. and in the parallel Luke 12, ro. 
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Similarly the ambiguous verb afpw is apparently avoided by 
Luke: 


ME. 2,3 alpdpevory LK. 5, 18 éxt xAloyns (Matt. 9, 2 éxt 
xdlyns BeBAnuévov ) 

MK. 2, 21 = Matt. 9, 16 alpe LE. 5, 36 10 xawdy oxloe 

Mt. 24, 39 #pev &xavras LK. 17, 27 aeddecey &xavras [Q] 

MK. 15, 21 = Matt. 27, 32 &pp LE. 23, 26 dpe 

Note that Matthew avoids alpw. Besides the passage cited above see: 

LK. 6, 29 od alpovros Mt. 5, 40 1@ Oédovre . . . AaBetv [Q] 

LK. 6, 30 rod alpovros Mt. 5, 42 Tov Oédovra . . . SavxlcacGa: [Q] 

MK. 4, 15 = Lk. 8,12 alpea Mt. 13, 19 dpwate 

MK. 8,19 {pare Mt. 16,9 eddfere 

MK. 8, 20 pare Mt. 16, 10 é\dBere 

Lk. 11, 52 4pare riy creda Mt. 23, 13 xdelere [Q] 


Perhaps a comparison of the use of alpw in Mark and Q can be made from the fol- 
lowing double parallels: 
MK. 6, 8 alpwow = Lk. 9, 3 alpere Mt. 10,9 «xrhoeobe 
LE. 10, 4 Baordfere 
ME. 8, 34 = Mt. 16, 24 = Lk. 9, 23 Mt. 10, 38 AapBdve rdv cravpdy 


épdrw Tov cravpév Lk. 14, 27. Baordte: rdv cravpédy 
ME. 11, 23 = Mt. 21, 21 &pOyre cal Mt.17,20 perdBa EOev xt 
BrAHOnre els Hv OddAaccay LE. 17, 6 dxpeta@Onre wal purelOnre & 79 
Oaréoon 


Of course it is possible that the original verb of Q is not preserved by either Luke or 
Matthew in any of these instances. Except in the first case, Harnack (Sayings, pp. 88, 
145; cf. p. 134) as usual gives the preference to the form in Matthew. But perdfa 
(Matt. 17, 20) is almost certainly secondary, for Matthew uses it five times to Luke’s 
once, and twice (8, 34; 15, 29; cf. 12, 9) substitutes it for other verbs in Mark, who 
never uses the word. So apparently Matthew substitutes AayPd»w for alpw in three 
cases given above, while Baord{w may be original with Q in Luke 14, 27, as well as 
in Luke 10, 4 and Matt. 3, 11, where Harnack retains it. 


Selection of More Literary Synonyms 


More significant are the cases in which Luke substitutes a word of 
his own for a verb occurring only once or twice in his sources. Pref- 
erence for one word for coming, saying, and the like, above a syn- 
onymous term, may merely reflect a writer’s habitual mode of ex- 
pression, without implying reflection or distinct motive. This is not 
so likely to be the case, however, with less common words, and 
changes in these may with greater probability be attributed to de- 
liberate choice and thus disclose the author’s sense of propriety in 
diction. 
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In some cases Luke seems to be influenced mainly by motives of 
style. 


Thus, for the unusual éx:parre, Mark 2, 21 (the lexicons mention only this pas- 
sage)!, he substitutes the common éxifadde (5, 36) as does Matt. 9, 16. 

For oxavdadl{ovra: twice in Luke, eight times in Mark and thirteen times in Mat- 
thew) Luke once substitutes the common d¢lorayra: (Luke 8, 13 = Mark 4, 17). 

For xodadi{ear (Mark 14, 65 = Matt. 26, 27, a late denominative, found elsewhere 
only in ecclesiastical writers) Luke 22, 63 uses déow, which is at least as old as the 
comedy in the sense ‘strike.’ 

Similarly &edadlwoay (Mark 12, 4 NBL — drat Aeydpuevoy in Greek literature) * 
disappears probably into the &8o8dAnoay of Matt. 21, 35 and the still more classical 
rpavparloayres (found elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts 19, 16) and 
delpayres, of Luke 20, 11, 12. 

For wpopepipvare, Mark 13, 11, “‘ deat Neyduervov in New Testament and perhaps 
in writers earlier than the close of the canon, Matt. [10, 19] has pepeuvay, Luke [21,14] 
the classical xpouederay, ‘ to prepare a speech.’” (Swete ad loc.) 

Parallel to xarayabere (Matt. 6, 28, nowhere else in New Testament and not fre- 
quent in any Greek except possibly Xenophon and Plato) Luke 12, 27 has the more 
common xaravofeare, a favorite word of his, as shown by the parallels: 


Mt. 6, 26 éuBrdvare els LK. 12, 24 Karavohoare [Q] 
Mk. 12, 15 Wav Lk. 20, 23 xaravohoas 


The verb npaivw in the medical sense (see p. 47) is not used by 
Luke. 


MK. 3, 1 é&npappérnv xetpa Lk. 6,6 4 xelp... Rv Enpa 
MK. 5, 29 eénpdvOn 4 wry Lk. 8, 44 torn 4 pbors 
Mk. 9, 18 &npalverar Lk. 9, 39 omits (cf. p. 60, n. 73) 


But he retains é{npé»n of the withered sprout of grain, Luke 8, 6 = Mark 4, 6. 


The verbs censured by Atticists, ancient and modern, and avoided 
by Luke form an interesting list: 


Mark 15, 21 &yyapebw (a Persian loan-word not naturalized until Hellenistic times; 
see Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 489, note 1, Zahn, Introduction, I, p. 66, note 11): 
Luke 23, 26 émcAaBdpevn. — Mark 12, 13 &ypebowow (poetical, Schmid, Attictsmus, IV, 
267): Luke 20, 20 ér:AdBwrras. — Parallel to pawife (Matt. 5, 39; see Lobeck, Phryn. 
p. 175) Luke 6, 29 has rbxrw. — ypryopetre (Mark 14, 38; Lobeck, Phryn., pp. 118 f.) is 
omitted in Luke 22, 46 (unless évacrdvres be a substitute for it). ‘Lukas hat es zwei- 
mal, aber da wo die urspriingliche Bedeutung durchschimmert,”’ viz. 12, 37, 39 — 
Norden. But the latter case is perhaps an assimilation of some Mss. to Matt. 22, 43. 
— For oridSovra (Mark 9, 3. ‘Dass das Wort der xowh angehdrt, zeigt auch Apoll. 
Soph. lex. Hom., p. 145, 23 Bekker.’’ — Schmid, Aéticismus IV, p. 229) Luke 9, 29 
has ttaorpaxrwy.— For toxdrws txew (Mark 5, 23 ‘ to be at the point of death,’ a 
phrase condemned by Atticists, Lobeck, Phryn. p. 389) Luke 8, 42 has dxr&vnoxe, 


1 T have lately noted the word in Theophrastus, Characters, 16, 6. 
2 See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 95; é&edadalwoay in the other mss. means ordinarily in 
Greek ‘ to summarize.’ Cf. Scholten, p. 95, n. 5. 
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“was dying.’ — For dpxitw (Mark 5, 7; Lobeck Phryn, p. 361) Luke 8, 28 has déopar. 
On this change, see also above pp. 93, 175- 

Certain uses of diéwu: equivalent to the Latin do might be sus- 
pected of being Latinisms. Luke avoids two of them: 


Mk. 3, 6 ovpBobdov idoury NB al. Lk. 6, 11 ouvedddouy 
ME. 4, 8 é&ldou xapxéy (= Matt. 13,8) Lk. 8,8 érolnoe xaprév 

Perhaps another Latinism is to be found in Mark’s use of loxbw = valeo. Luke uses 
a good Greek word in its place: 
Mk. 2,17 loxbovrres Lk. 5, 31 dyealvovres 


Luke avoids giving verbs an unusual, incorrect, vulgar, or un- 
classical meaning. 

For Opoetode, ‘ be frightened ’ (Mark 13, 7 = Matt. 24, 6, and in LXX; see Kennedy, 
Sources, p. 126; in classical Greek it meant ‘ raise an outcry ’) Luke 21, 9 has rrof@nre, 
(The Western Text of Mark 13, 7 has Oopufetcbe). — For borepet, ‘ be wanting,’ Lat. 
deficere, Mark 10, 21 (John 2, 3 v.l., Dioscorides 5, 86), Luke 18, 22 has the regular 
Nelwer.— For rpdryorres ‘ eating’ (Matt. 24, 38, cf. Photius p. 231, note, quoted by 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 486 f., note 4: rparyew obxt rd éoOlev dxdGs, &NAA Ta 
Tpayhuara xal rpwxrd xadolyeva) Luke 17, 27 has foGo0v. — For &Bédrde (Matt. 12, 
35 bis), in its (late) colorless sense involving no notion of violence, Luke 6, 45 bis has 
wxpodépe. (See also above, p. 91). 


Greater definiteness and freedom from ambiguity is obtained by 
using for yeuiferOar (Mark 4, 37, technical term for loading with 
cargo) ovverdnpodvro (Luke 8, 23) when the boat was in danger of 
being filled with waves. For ovv{nretv (Mark 1, 27), Luke 4, 36 has 
ovvedddovr (“ more precise.”” Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 89). 

Improvements of literary tone may be recognized in the following: 


Mk. 1, 26 owdpatay Lk. 4, 35 plya»! 

MK. 3, 16 éxénxev dvona Lk. 6,14 dvépacey 

Mt. 5, 39 orpkyor Lk. 6, 29 wdpexe [Q] 

MK. 4, 16 AapBavover Lk. 8, 13 8éxovras 

Mk. 4, 39 éérxacev Lk. 8, 24 érabcavro 

Mt. 6, 20 ddaviter Lk. 12, 33 deadbelpe [Q] 

Mt. 10, 34 Badety elphyny Lk. 12, 51 Sodvar elpqvnr [Q] 

MK. 9, 42 Kxaddp tore paddov Lk. 17, 2 Avocredet (Matt. 18, 6 oup- 
déper) 

Mk. 10, 47 xpatew Lk. 18, 38 éSdnoer 

Mk. 14, 23 AaBaw Lk. 22,17 JdSefduevos (cf. 8, 13 above) 


Luke does not consistently eschew words which for one reason or 
another he seems to disapprove. Of those enumerated above he 


1 E. A. Abbott, Proclamation of the New Kingdom, p. 159, notes that in Dan. 8, 7 
the Septuagint and Theodotion read éowrdpager and épper respectively. 
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himself uses oxavdadl{w, ypnyopdw, dpxitw (Acts 19, 13), crapdcow 
(Luke 9, 39, 42 = Mark 9, 26), xpa{w. But this inconsistency does 
not deprive his habitual improvement of the diction in such cases 
of its significance. — 

The following additional examples of such improvement may be 
noted: 


Mt. 23, 31 1&y dovevodrrwy Lk. 11, 48 dwécreway [Q] 
Mt. 23, 35 époveboare Lk. 11, 51 dwodopévou [Q] 
MK. 9, 42 BéiBrAnrau Lk. 17, 2 dpperras 

Mk. 11, 7 émiBdAdover Lk. 19, 35 émeplyavres 


Mk. 15, 22 peSepunvevdperoy (alate word) Lk. 23, 23 xadobpevor 


In some instances it is not obvious why one synonym is preferred 
to the other: 


ME. 9,9 xaraBawbvrwy LK. 9, 37. xareNOdyrwr 

Mk. 10, 48 cuworhon Lk. 18, 39 ovryhoy 

MK. 14, 47 trace Lk. 22, 50 érdratey (Matt. 26,51 ward- 
tas) 

MK. 15, 46 &eldAnoey Lk. 23, 53 dvert\ctev (= Matt. 27, 59) 

Mt. 5, 4 mevOolrres Lk. 6, 21 xAalovres [Q] 

Mt. 11,17 &éypare Lk. 7, 32 &Aabcare [Q] 

MK. 5, 38 dAaddforras xal xralovras Lk. 8, 52 &Aatov xal &xorror 

ME. 5, 39 OopuBetobe xal xdalere LK. 8, 52 «Aalere | 

Mk. 6,17 Snow Lk. 3, 20 xaréxdeoe 

Mk. 3, 27 dhop (= Matt. 12, 29) Lk. 11, 22 «hoy (perhaps from Q) 

MK. 5,3, 4 doa, decdéoOaz Lk. 8, 29 Weopebero 

Mk. 15,1 dhoavres (= Matt. 27, 2) Lk. 23, 1 omits 

MK. 15, 7 dedepévos Lk. 23, 19 BAnOels & rH pudaxy 


The last nine cases may well be due to a predilection on Luke’s part for xAalw (used 
only twice in Matt.) and an aversion for dé (used only twice in Luke’s gospel). Ex- 
cept for decpelovor. Matt. 23, 4, deouebw occurs again only in Acts 22, 4, and xaraxdelw 
only in Acts 26, 10 (where é» ¢uAaxats is used like & ¢vAaxf Luke 3, 20). 

In the following cases the synonyms alternate curiously: 


Mk. 5,16 éyyhoavro Lk. 8, 36 drhyyeadar 
Mk. 5,19 éamwéyyedor Lk. 8, 39 SuryoR 
MK. 6, 30 damrfryyeday Lk. 9, 10 diuyhoavro 
Mk. 9,9 diuyhowrrat Cf. Lk. 9, 39 artryvyeday 


deryyéouas occurs nowhere else in the gospels; axayyé\dw occurred apparently twice 
besides in Luke’s known sources; in both cases he retains it, Matt. 11, 4 = Luke 7, 
22; Mark 5, 14 = Luke 8, 34. 

A few additional cases of verbs substituted for words and phrases in Mark, “ not 
altogether polished in character,” may be found in Zahn, Introduction, III, 136, note 13. 
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Harnack sees improvement in the following parallels from Q: 


Luke 10, 6 dvaxduye for tmorpadhrw (Matt. 10, 13; 2 aor. pass. with middle 
txiorpépouas used absolutely “probably belonged to the vulgar idiom.” — Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 81). 

Luke 12, 27 ddalve for xomvdow (Matt. 6, 28. — zbid., p. 6). 

Luke 7, 28 gor for éyfryeprae (Matt. 11, 11, “ too un-Hellenic.” — ibid., p. 16), 

Luke 10, 24 #0éAnoay for érebynoay (Matt. 13, 17. — sbid., p. 26). 

Luke 6, 22 é&Pddwor, ‘ defame,” for elxwow wav xovnpéy (Matt. 5, 11. — ibid. 
Pp. 52). 

Luke 6, 30, 35 dmalrea, dwedalfovres (‘of themselves show classical feeling.” — 
tbid., p. 60 f.) for dxoorpagijs (Matt. 5, 42, absolute 2 aor. pass., cf. above on dvaxdy- 
ye). 

Luke 13, 24 d&ywvrlteode (“a classical word.” — tbid., p. 67) doedbciv for edoédare 
(Matt. 7, 13). 

Luke 6, 40 xarnpriopévos (“a word of somewhat choice character.” — ibid., p. 81) 
compared with Matt. ro, 25. 

Luke 12, 5 éuBareiv els rv yéervay for dxodoca & yelxry (Matt. 10, 28, ‘“‘ bad 
Greek.” — ibid., p. 84). 

Luke 17, 24 Aduret, “a better word than dalverar” (Matt. 24, 27. — ibid., p. 107). 

With our present difficulties in fixing an exact estimate of the 
literary standing of a particular word in New Testament times, it is 
not likely that we shall be able to weigh with accuracy every pair of 
synonyms presented to us by the Synoptic Gospels. Nor will 
opinions expressed on comparative elegance always meet with the 
approval of all readers. Further, it is not likely that a writer, even 
of considerably more literary skill than his sources, will always cor- 
rect their faults or recognize their excellences. Even a good stylist 
is a slave to his own habits of speech and may substitute them for 
something better. In a few cases one may perhaps be inclined to 
suspect that after all the rival word in Matthew or Mark is really ' 
superior to Luke’s, yet I must confess that after examining all the 
parallels I have not found a single one in which I should be inclined 
to assert with any confidence that this is the case. Only the follow- 
ing deserve consideration: 

8&0, bind, is twice recommended by an Atticistic fragment (Reitzenstein, Griechische 
Etymologika, pp. 393, 396) in preference to decuelw. On Luke’s use of these words 
see above, p. 184. 

2\eytov, Matt. 18, 15, is certainly no more classical, though perhaps “ more origi- 
nal than the frequent érerlunoor,’”’ Luke 17, 3 (Harnack, Sayings, pp. 94 f.). 

éuralfovres, Mark 15, 31 (used in poetry and late prose) is replaced by épuxrhpctor 
(Luke 23, 35) not found in profane authors nor again in the New Testament, except 


Luke 16, 23, but frequently in LXX. Here Luke is probably thinking of Ps. 21, 8 
(22, 8 Heb.), wayres . . . dteuuxrfpiody we. In verse 36 Luke uses &véractay. 
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&dAnoe, Mark 15, 46 (LXX, Artemidorus, Plutarch, Aristotle, Philo, Heliodorus, 
Philostratus) is replaced by t&ert\iter (Luke 23, 53; Aristophanes, Athenaeus, John 
20, 7). Observe, however, that Matthew also has &ert\fer in his parallel (Matt. 
27, 59); so that it may be doubted whether this is really a case of independent change 
of Mark by Luke. 


UsE oF NOUNS 


In his choice and use of nouns Luke shows the same general traits 
as in his choice of verbs. Only a few nouns are so consistently 
treated that the author seems to have followed any rule about them. 


Thus, he invariably avoids 04\acaa when speaking of the inland lake of Galilee. 
His substitutes are: | 

Aluyn 5, 1, 2 (cf. Mark 1, 16 bis); 8, 23, 33 (cf. Mark 5, 13 bis). 

BSwp, 8, 24, 25 (cf. Mark 4, 39, 41). 

Notice the variety of expressions in other places where the word might have been 
used: 
Luke 5, 3 a&xd ris yiis txavayayeiv éNlyor : 
Luke 5, 4 éravdéyaye els 7d Babos 
Luke 5, 11 xarayayévres rd xd0ta ext rip viv 
Luke 6, 17 él réxov redwood (Mark 3, 7 els rh Oddaccar) 
Luke 8, 22 wwéBn ds wNotor 
Luke 8, 26 xal xarérX\e@oay (Mark 5,1 dow ds rd répay rijs Oaddcons). 
Luke 8, 27 é&eNOdvre . . . bal Thy yar 

He omits Mark’s references to the sea, to Jesus’ going thither, or teaching on or by 
the sea (Mark 2, 13; 3, 7,93 4115 5, 21} 7, 31). 


An inclination to multiply diminutives is colloquial, and such 
formations are frequently censured by Atticists. Luke’s more cul- 
tivated literary taste generally avoids them. 


MK. 5, 23 Ovyarpiov Lk. 8, 42 @vydrnp 
Mk. 5, 41 xopdovov (Lobeck, Phryn. 73f.) Lk. 8,54 xais 
ME. 5, 42 Kxopdocvov Lk. 8, 55 no subject 


Mk. 14, 47. 16 wrdpiov (Lobeck, Phryn. Lk. 22, 50 1d obs (Moeris, 288) 
211) 


But some mss. of Mark read wrlov as in Matt. 26,51. Luke also in vs. 51 uses drlor. 


In the following instances Luke substitutes more reputable words 
for such as are late, rare, or vulgar: 


MK. 4, 17 OAl~ews (“‘colloquial,”’ Kennedy, Lk. 8,13 wepacpod 


P- 79) 
Mk. 13, 19 OAlyes Lk. 21, 23 dvdyxn 
MK. 13, 24 OAlyuw Lk. 21, 25 omits 
Mk. 3, 6 cupBobdor (late) Lk. 6, 11 omits 


Mk. 15, 1 oupufobd\or Cf. Lk. 23, 1 wAjOos 
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Mt. 7, 16 rpBddwy (rare) 


Mt. 12, 25 &s6upuhoes (“ rare in classics.” 


Thayer) 
Mt. 24, 45 olxerelas (late) 
Mt. 24, 49 ovwSobdovs (Moeris, 273)! 
Mt. 24, 28 xrdya (Lobeck, Phryn., 375; 
Thomas Magister, 765) 
Mk. 10, 25 padis (Lobeck, Phryn., go) 
Mk. 10, 25 rpupadds (“late and rare.” 
Swete ad loc.) 
Mk. 10, 46 xpocalrns (Swete ad loc.) 
MK. 12, 43 dorepqoews (rare) 
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Lk. 6, 44 Bérov (‘‘ more choice.” Har- 
nack, Sayings, p. 69) [Q] 

Lk. 11,17 dcavohuara (Schmid, Aitictsmus 
TI, 94) (Q] 

Lk. 12, 42 Oepawelas (classical) [Q] 

Lk. 12, 45 watdas xal radloxas [Q] 

Lk. 17, 37. o&pa [Q] 


Lk. 18, 25 

Lk. 18, 25 rphyaros NBD (classical; so 
Matt. 10, 24 &*B) 

Lk. 18, 35 res érarav 

Lk. 21, 4 dorephuaros (commoner) 


Beddvn 


Mk. 13, 14 fSé\vypa (technical Jewish Lk. 21, 20 changed entirely 


and rare) 


éyia is never used by Luke. It occurs as a noun five times each 
in Matthew and Mark. This use is condemned by the Atticists; see 
Thomas Magister 102,9; R. Reitzenstein, Geschichte der Griechischen 


Etymologtka, p. 393. 


MK. 1, 32 dSplas yevouévns, Sre Eu 6 FNS 
Mt. 8,16 dplas yevouévns 

Mk. 4, 35 dyplas yevouérns 

MK. 6, 35 Gpas wodAfjs yevouérns 

Mt. 14,15 dyvlas yevopérns 

Mk. 6, 47 = Mt. 14, 23 dplas yevouéerns 
Mk. 14,17 = Mt. 26, 20 dplas yevopémns 
Mk. 15, 42 = Mt. 27, 57 dylas 


Lk. 4, 40 8bvovros rot 4Xlov 
Lk. and Mt. have no reference to time 


Lk. 9, 12 4 hyépa Fptaro xAlvew 


Lk. omits the incident 
Lk. 22, 14 b5re &yrer0 Spa 
Cf. Lk. 23, 54 odSBarov trigwoxer 


The following changes may be recorded without more particular 
explanation. Many of them are probably improvements in clear- 
ness, or in elegance or exactness of expression: 


MK. 1, 28 dxof, ‘ report,’ 
Mt. 7, 28 Adyous 

Mt. 8, 5-13 wats 

Mk. 5, 40 rod radlou 
Mk. 6, 11 xodv, dust 


Mk. 6, 39 cupréora 

Mk. 9, 3 7a ivarca 

Mt. 10, 16 xpéBara 

Mt. 6,12 ddedAfpara, sins 
ME. 10,1 wadla 


1 But see p. 180. 


LK. 4, 37 #xos 

Lk. 7,1 phpyara [Q] 

LK. 7, 2-10 do0dos (once rats) [Q] 

Lk. 8, 51 rijs wasdés 

Lk. 9, 5 xonoprév (So Matt. 10, 14; from 
Q?) 

Lk. 9, 14 xNolas 

Lk. 9, 29 6 lwartopsds ? 

Lk. 10, 3 &pvas [Q] 

Lk. 11, 4 duaprias [Q] 

LK. 18, 15 Bpédn 


2 Cf. Matt. 11, 8 of rd padaxd dopodvres = Luke 7, 25 ol & luarcon@ BSbEy 


- 12,15 bwréxptoc ! 

. 12, 20 obx ddiixey oréppa * 

- 12, 21 ph) xaradiray oripya 

. 12, 22 obx ddiixay oxéppa 

. 13,7 Gxods wodkuww (cf. 1, 28 above) 
. 16, 5 orodhp 
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Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


20, 23. wavoupylay 

20, 290 dx@avey &rexvos 
20, 30 [dwrBaver &rexvos] 
20, 31 ob xaré\:xop rixva 
21,9 dxaracraolas 


24,4 sobfre (0.1. tobhoerw) 


The following differences are most likely without stylistic signifi- 
cance. In some cases, as the first two, the change is quite contrary 
to the apparent preferences of Luke: 


Mk. 14, 63 papripur ® 
Mk. 14, 72 76d pia 
Mk. 1, 27 ddaxh 
Mk. 3, 35 1d OéAnpua4 
Mt. 4, 5 Tod xbcpov 
Mk. 4,8 7d werpides 
Mk. 6, 14 Bacocdebs 
Mk. 13, 25 dorépes 
Mk. 15, 27 Apords 


Luke adds 8bvajus to éfovela: 


Mk. 1, 27 «xar’ ttovelay 
Mk. 6, 7 &lSou atrots tovolay 


Lk. 22, 71 papruplas 

LK. 22, 62 rod Adyou 

Lk. 4, 36 6 Nbyos 

Lk. 8, 21 réy Nbyor 

Lk. 4, 5 ris olxovnérns [Q] 

Lk. 8, 6 rhv xérpay 

LK. 9, 7 rerpadpxys (= Matt. 14, 1) 
Lk. 21, 25 dorpos 

Lk. 23, 32, 33 Kaxovpyos 


LE. 4, 36 & édovole xal duvdpe 
Lk. 9, 1 Saxew abrots dSivaymy xa ttouv- 
olay 


Compare Luke ro, 19 lddu déwxa dpiv ri eovolay . . . wal éxl récay riv Shira 
Tod éx@po0; Luke 4, 6 cot ddow Thy eovclay rabrny &xacay cai rv détay abrdv (Matt. 
4, 8 has rap ddtay abrSy and radré ca wrévra 8h0w); Luke 12, 11 éxt rds cuvaywyds 
cal rds dpxds xal rds éfovolas (cf. Mark 13, 9 f. = Matt. 10, 17 f. = Luke 21, 12 
ouviipia ... ouvaywyds . . . treudvww . . . Baoid&ov); Luke 20, 20 rij dpxfj xal rf 
&ovala rod tyyeudvecs (not in Mark 12, 13). 


He changes “ father and (or) mother ” to “ parents,’’ and perhaps “ brother(s) and 
sister(s) ” to “‘ brethren,”’ 


MK. 5, 40 rdv warépa Kal ri pnrépa Cf. LE. 8, 56 ol yovets 
Mk. 10, 29 ypnripa f rarépa Lk. 18, 29 yovets 


ddedpods ff ddeApas ddedXgots 


1 Cf. Matt. 24, 51 droxptray = Lk. 12, 46 dxlorwy, and other passages where 
bxoxpirf#s appears in Matt. but not in Luke. Here, however, Luke has the verb 
(dwoxpivopévous 20, 20). 

2 See Schmid, Aiticismus, II, 207; III, 220: “owxtpya = progenies ist mehr poetisch 
als prosaisch,”’ and Norden, Antike Kunst prosa, p. 488, note 3: ‘‘ Es ist doch sehr bezeich- 
nend, dass Lukas das in diesem Sinn hebraisierende Wort ovépya nur an zwei Stellen 
hat, von denen die eine (20, 28) ein Citat aus der Septuag., die andere (1, 55) eine 
direkte Beziehung auf diese ist.” 

* Frequent in Acts; also Luke 24, 48. The change is no doubt connected with 
Luke’s omission of witnesses (cf. pp. 102 f.) and waprupla occurs in Mark 14, 55, 56, 59. 

4 Cf. 0é\nua, of God’s will, in Matt. 6, 10; 7, 21, but not in Luke 6, 46; 11, 2. 
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MK. 3, 32 ddeddol xal ddeApal LK. 8, 20 &deAdol 
MK, 3, 35 ddeddds xal ddeddh Lk. 8, 21 &ddeAdgol 
Mt. 10, 37. vldy 9 Ovyarépa Lk. 14, 26 réxva [(Q] 


But the first passage in Luke has also (8, 51) rév rarépa xal rv pnrépa and the 
last passage has both this combination and robs ddeAgods xal rds d5e\pés. In two of 
these passages Luke (14, 26; 18, 29) makes the significant addition 4 (xal ry) yuvatxa. 
In Matt. 24, 49 = Luke 12, 45 it may be Matthew who changes into rots cvvdol)ous 
(found also in Matt. 18, 28, 29, 31, 33) the rods ratSas xal rds rasdloxas of Luke, which 
looks Semitic enough to be original. 


The synonyms \aéds and 8x)os occur in the gd as writers ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Matt. Mark Luke Acts 
dads 14 (4 from LXX) 3 (1 from LXX) 37 48 (5 from LXX) 
bxdos 47 27 41 22 


Luke uses both quite freely, but his preference for Xaés, shown 
by the frequency of its occurrence in comparison with the other 
synoptists, is confirmed by the changes he makes in the wording of 
his sources as indicated by the following parallels: 


Mk. 11, 18 was 6 5xAos Lk. 19, 48 6 dads &xas 

Mk. 11, 32 dv SxXov (v. I. Nady) Cf. Lk. 20,6 6 dAads &xas 

Mk. 12, 12 rdv 8x)ov Lk. 20, 19 rév Nady 

Mk. 12, 37 6 wodds 8xdos Cf. Lk. 20, 45 wavrds rod Aaod 

Mk. 15, 11 dvéicecay roy 5xXov Cf. Lk. 23, 5 dvaceles rév Nady (cf. p. 
99). 


Note the preference of Matthew, and to a less degree of Luke, for the plural 8 xox. 
. It occurs only once (10,1) in Mark, in Luke 15 times, in Matt. 30 (32) times, in Acts 
7 times. 

Luke probably has a greater liking for dynp than has Mark, who 
uses it but four times (in three of which it has the more limited 
sense of “husband,” “male’’), or than Matthew who uses it eight 
times (four in the special sense), or than John, who uses it eight 
times (six in the special sense). 

Mk. 3, 3 avOpdrey Lk. 6,8 av3pl 
MK. 5, 2 &vOpwros Lk. 8, 27 dvhp ms 


Note also the use of dx#p in the following passages, where it is not found in the 
parallel: 
Luke 5, 12, 18; 8, 38; 9, 30, 38; 11, 31; 23, 50bés; 24, 4 (cf. ldod dvhp, p. 178 n.). 
In view of these facts the apparent reversal of habit is noteworthy in the following 
passage: 
Mt. 7, 24 dvipi dpovluy Lk. 6, 48 d0pdre 
Mt. 7, 26 dvipl pwpg Lk. 6, 49 dxOporyw 
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For xvedya or veda a&xd0aprov of possessing demons Luke in 
his gospel occasionally substitutes another expression: 


Mk. 1, 23 éy wrebpare dxabdpre LK. 4, 33 &xwy wvetpa Satpovlov dxabaprov 
Mk. 1, 26 16 wvedua 1rd &xdBapror Lk. 4, 35 10 darpdrcov 

Mk. 5, 2 & axvebpare dxabdpry Lk. 8, 27 éxwr dacuéna 

Mk. 5, 13 rad wvebpara rd dxddapra. LE. 8, 33 rd dacuéna 

ME. 6, 7 rv wrevpdrwr Tov dxabdpruv Lk. 9,1 1rd dauuéna 

Mk. 9, 20 170 xvedpa LEK. 9, 42 1d datpdroy 


But rd xvedpa is used by Luke in some passages, mostly dependent on known 
sources: 

Luke 4, 36 (= Mark 1, 27); 6, 18 (= Mark 3, 11); 7, 21 (cf. Mark 3, 11); 8, 2; 8, 
29 (= Mark 5, 8); 9, 42 (= Mark 9, 25); 10, 20; 11, 24, 26 (= Matt. 11, 43, 45). 

In Acts Sa:uémov is used of gods (Acts 17, 18), and for evil spirits rveipa dxdBapror, 
etc. xveDua wovnpéy is found in Luke 7, 21; 8, 2 and Acts 19, 12-16 (four times), but 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 


While Luke uses both the singular and plural of obpavés (heaven) 
and o4BBarov (Sabbath, week), the plurals are less frequent. 

ovpavol occurs only in Luke 10, 20; [11, 2a]; 12, 33; 18, 22; 21, 26 (LXX); Acts 2, 
34; 7, 56, where possibly some plural meaning is intended. Note that at both 12, 33 and 
18, 22 the parallels to Luke’s @ncavpdy & rots obpavots have the singular: Mark 10, 
21 Onoaupdr ty oipavg, Matt. 6, 20 Onoaupods ty obpayg, so that for this phrase the change 
seems intentional. For the opposite difference see 


Mk. 1, 10 rods obpavots Lk. 3, 21 rdv obpavdy 

Mk. 1, 11 & ré&v obpavay Lk. 3, 22 & obpavod 

Mt. 5, 12 & rots obpavois Lk. 6, 23. & 1G obpavg [Q] 
Mt. 7, 11 & rots obpavois Lk. 11, 13 ¢& obpavod [Q] 


In the last two cases Matthew has his favorite plurals. 

Except in the phrases tépa rév cafBarwv, Luke 4, 16; Acts 13, 14; 16, 13 (pe- 
culiar to Luke; cf. also jyépa 10h cafBarov Luke 13, 14, 16; 14, 5, also peculiar) and 
the more common pla rév cafBérwv (Luke 24, 1; Acts 20, 7; cf. Matt. 28, 1; Mark 
16, 2; John 20, 1, 19) Luke never uses the plural of o48Sarov in a singular sense.! 
When Mark has such a plural Luke either changes it to the singular, as in 


MK. 2, 23 rots cé8Bacr Lk. 6, 1 & caBBare [Sevrepoxpdre] 

Mk. 3, 2 rots céB8Bacr Lk. 6,7 & 1 caBBary 

ME. 3, 4 rots céBBacr Lk. 6,9 76 caBBary 

or he changes other parts of Mark’s sentence so that the plural if retamed may be a 

real plural: 

ME. 1, 21 eiOds rots cb 8Bacw Sliacxey? Lk. 4, 31 xal Fv Sddoxuwv abrods & tots 

cé8Bacr 

Mk. 2, 24 rl wowodow rots c68Baow 8 ok Lk. 6,2 rl wore 38 obx tteorw rots 

dteorw c7é8Bacr 


1 In these phrases quoted above, the singular spyépa, ula, makes the phrase un- 
ambiguous. An exception may be made of Luke 13, 10 é» rots cdBBacw (0.1. ty caBBary), 
but probably the 4» 5:34cxwyv is to be understood as in 4, 31. 

2 Whatever reading is adopted, it is evident that only one sabbath is meant. 
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Luke seems to make one change of gender contrary to the rules of 
the Atticists. Moeris distinguishes the genders of Baros, “ bush,” 
thus: 6 Baros arrixas- 4 Baros EAAnvixGs. Luke not only has the 
feminine at Acts 7, 35, but according to the best mss. of Mark has 
changed the masculine of Mark 12, 26 to the feminine Luke 20, 37. 
In LXX the gender is masculine (Exod. 3, 2 ff.; Deut. 33, 16). 


UsE OF PRONOUNS 


Nothwithstanding his inclination to fill out incomplete sentences,! 
Luke rarely if ever adds an unemphatic personal pronoun, and those 
which he finds in his source (possibly due to the prominence of these 
pronouns in Semitic idiom) he omits. The examples in the nomina- 
tive are most numerous in contexts derived from Q. 


Nominative: 

Mt. 5, 44 bye dé Ady Opty Lk. 6, 27 GAAd duty Aeyw [Q] 

Mt. 11, 10 ed dxocrt\\w (LXX, Lk. 7, 27 dxooréAdw [Q] 
MK. 1, 2) 


Mt. 10, 16 lod bya droori\w Lk. 10, 3 od dwooriAdw [Q] 

Mt. 12, 28 byd &BdAA\w Lk. 11, 20 &BéAdw [Q] 

Mt. 23, 34 lod tye dxogréiddw Lk. 11, 49 dmxogredd [Q] 

Mk. 12, 26 VAbyuw bya O Beds Cf. Lk. 20, 37. Aeyes xbprov Tov Ody 
ME. 14, 30 od... dxapyhon Lk. 22, 34 dwaprhoy 


MK. 14, 68 obre ol5a obre érloraya: od «= Cf. Lk. 22, 60 odx olda 8 Néyats 
rl Aeyas 


Mt. 7, 12 dpets Lk. 6, 31 dpets (B syr. sin. al. omit) [Q] 
Mt. 5, 48 spets Lk. 6, 36 omits [Q] 

Mt. 10, 31 dpels Lk. 12,7 omits [Q] 

Genitive: 

ME. 14, 14 xarddAupé pov Lk. 22, 11 xardd\upa 

Mt. 13, 16 dpdv dt paxdpror ol dpPadpol Lk. 10, 23 paxdproe of dfBarpol [Q] 

Mt. 7, 13 6 rarip byay Lk. 11, 13 6 xarhp [Q] 

Mt. 6, 25 rH yux§ ipa Lk. 12, 22 rf xg [Q] 

Mt. 6, 25 7 odpare bpav Lk. 12, 22 r@ odpare [Q] 


Scholten, p. 48, notices an interesting difference between Luke’s use of genitive 
pronouns with the name of God and Matthew’s. Whatever be the reason for the con- 
trast, whether it be the Paulinism of Luke as Scholten thinks, or rather a stylistic pref- 
erence of Matthew, the expression “‘ your Father ” does not occur in Luke except in 
6, 36; 12, 30, 32. Compare the following parallels: 


1 See pp. 149 ff. 
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Mt. 5, 45 vlol ro0 xarpds duay ro & Lk. 6, 35 viol dflorov [Q] 


obpavots 
Mt. 7, 11 6 xartp bya d & rots obpavois LE. 11, 13 6 xarhp 6 & obpavod [Q] 


Mt. 10, 29 100 warpds bpdr Lk. 12, 6 rod Geod [Q] 

Mt. 10, 20 70 wvedua Tob rarpds byay Lk. 12, 12 7d &ywov xvebpa [Q] 

Mt. 6, 26 8 xarip dpdr 6 obpdstos Lk. 12, 24 8 6e6s [Q] 
Similarly 

Matt. 6,9 wérep juap d & Tots obpavois Lk. 11, 2. rarep [Q] 

Dative: 

MK. 14, 15 érosudoare hyiy Lk. 22, 12 éroupdoare (cf. 22, 8 éroupd- 

care hucy) 

Mk. 1, 40 Atyur abrG Lk. 5, 12 dAkywr 

Mk. 1,41 Aye abrg [RW al. omit] Lk. 5, 13 elady 

Mk. 5,9 Atye abrG LE. 8, 30 6 dé elxev 

Mk. 5,19 Aye abrG Lk. 8, 38 déeywr 

Mk. 5, 41 Nye abr Lk. 8, 54 Atyww 

MK. 6, 37 Aeyouew aire Lk. 9, 13 of 8 efxay 

Mk. 8, 27 Akyuw abrois Lk. 9, 18 Aéywr 

Mk. 8, 29 Atye abrg | Lk. 9, 20 elxe@ 

MK. 9, 19 atbrots \éye Lk. 9, 41 elxo@ 

Mk. 9, 38 &n atrg Lk. 9, 49 elxe 

Mt. 24, 45 ov dotvar abrots Lk. 12, 42 rod S0dvaz [Q] 

Mk. 10, 20 &m» atr@ Lk. 18, 21 elx@ 

Mk. 12, 16 elway atrg Lk. 20, 24 efray 

Mk. 14, 48 ¢lxev abrois LE. 22, 51 ere 


Accusative (contrast addition of accusative, p. 151): 
Mk. 3, 2 waperfpovy abrdv el Oeparebe Lk. 6, 7 wapernpodrro ef Oepaweba 


abréy 
Mk. 9, 39 Mi) KwAvere abréy Lk. 9, 50 pt xwdbvere 


Examples of the apparent insertion of personal pronouns by Luke 
are the following: 


Mk. 2,5 ddlevral cov al duaprla Lk. 5, 20 dpéwvral cos al duaprlas cov 

Mk. 2,9 ddlevral cov ai dpapria Lk. 5, 23 ddéwrral cor al duapriac cov 

ME. 9, 39 elxe Lk. 9, 50 elxev 5& xpds abrév 

Mt. 13,17 lWetv & Bréxere Lk. 10, 24 Wety & Spets Bréwere [Q] 

Mt. 6, 31 pu) ob» peptuvhoere Lk. 12, 29 xal pets us fyretre [Q] 

Mk. 11, 29 érepwrhow duds Lk. 20, 3 S0wrhow xhyo buas (= Matt. 
21, 24) 

ME. 12, 35 é\ever Lk. 20, 41 elxev 5¢ xpds abrobs 

Mk. 14, 14 A€ye Lk. 22, 11 Aéyer got 


The first two additions are hard to explain (see Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 91); 
in the third and fourth cases Luke has omitted a pronoun elsewhere in the sentence 
(see above, and p. 191), so that the inserted pronouns are here compensations (in Luke 9, 
50 possibly a mistake) for the omitted words. The next two cases add the pronoun . 
for emphasis; the last two instances are due to a change of construction or context. 
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The unclassical uses of ets are frequently corrected by Luke: - 


1. As an indefinite pronoun: ! 


MK. 6,15 els r&v xpodnrav Lk. 9, 8 xpodfrys Tis 
Mk. 8, 28 els r&v rpodnrav Lk. 9, 19 xpodhrys res 
Mk. 10, 17 els... éxnpora Lk. 18, 18 éxnpdrno’ tis . . . Epxwr 
MK. 12, 28 els ry ypapparkwy Lk. 20, 39 reves rv ypapparkwy; cf. 10, 
25 vopuxds Tes 
ME. 12, 42 pla xhpa Lk. 21, 2 revd xhpay 
Mk. 13,1 Abya .. . els rv pabnrav Lk. 21, 5 rudy Neyorruy 
Mk. 14, 66 pla rv wadsioxay Lk. 22, 56 wadloxn res 
2. Meaning ‘ alone’: 
ME. 2,7 ef ur els 6 Beds Lk. 5, 21 ef us pdvos 5 Beds 


But in Luke 18, 19 it is kept unchanged (but &* B* omit 4) from Mark 10, 18. 
3- Asa correlative: 


Mt. 24, 40 els... els Lk. 17, 34 [6] els . . . 5 repos (Q] 

Mt. 24, 41 pla... pla . Lk. 17,35 pula... 4 erépa [Q] 

Mk. 15, 27 &a... &a LK. 23, 33 dy way . . . dy dé 
Compare: 

Mk.4,8 &®...&8...8 Lk. 8, 8 éarovrar\aclova 

Mk. 4,20 &...&8...%8 Lk. 8, 15 & broporf 


But some accented Mss. and modern editors understand e» in Mark as a preposition, 
rather than (with the versions) as a numeral. And at Mark 4, 8 es is read for & in 
some Mss. once (BL), in others thrice (NC al.). 


4. In various other uses: 


MK. 5, 22 els r&v dpxuouvayorywv Lk. 8, 41 dvip ... &pxwv ris cuvaywyiis 
Mk. 9, 17 els & rod &x)ov LE. 9, 38 dvhp axd Tod xdov 
Mk. 9, 37 & rv wadluy robruv Lk. 9, 48 otro 76 wraidlov 

Mt. 6, 27. xiixuv &a Lk. 12, 25 x#xvuv [Q] 

Mk. 11, 29 é&a Abyor Lk. 20, 3 Adyor 

Mk. 12,6 da... vidv dyarnrév LE. 20, 13 uldvy . . . dyamrnrév 

Mk. 14, 10 6 ls r&v dddexa Lk. 22, 3 & rod dpiOpuod rdy Sd5exa 


avrés, intensive, is a favorite word with Luke, especially in the 
nominative in the expressions xal aibrés, airds 5é,2 which are often 
used in recasting prefaces of sections from Mark, and elsewhere. 

Besides this, we find it used even for the personal pronouns of the 
first and second persons. 


Mt. 6,12 os xal duets ddhxaney Lk. 11, 4 xat yap abrol ddloue [Q] 
Mt. 23, 4 abrot 5@.. . ob Bédovcr Lk. 11, 46 xal abrot . . . ob xpocyatere 
Mt. 23, 13 dpets yao obx eotpxecbe Lk. 11, 52 abrot obx dofNare [Q] 


Cf. Luke 6, 42; 22, 71; Acts 22, 20; 24, 16 and elsewhere. 


1 See J. H. Moulton, Grammar, I, 96 f. 
2 See above, p. 150f. and consult Moulton and Geden, Concordance, for complete 
lists. 
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More emphatic than the airés intensive is obros resumptive, as in 6 3¢ dwopelvas els 
76 rédos, otros cwhhoeras (Mark 13, 13 = Matt. 10, 22; 24,13; cf. Mark 3, 35). In 
rewriting this passage Luke does not retain the construction, but in other parallels he 
adds it. Compare with Mark’s explanation of the parable of the sower (4, 13-20) 
both Matt. 13, 20, 22, 23 (6 5¢. . . owapels . . . obrés tort) and Luke 8, 14, 15 (70 52 
... weodv, ovrol elow); and the following: , 


Luke 09, 24 &s 5’ dy dxodkon Thy Yuxdy . . . otros (Mark 8, 35 = Matt. 16, 25 omit) 


coce abrhpy. 
Luke 9, 26 és yap a» éracxuOf we . . ., Tovrow (Mark 8, 38 xal . . . abrév) 6 vids 


ToD dvOpa@rov traocxurPhoerat, 

Luke 0, 48 6 ydp puxpérepos ty xdow dpi Sbxdpxwv, obrés torw peyas (cf. Mark 9, 35; 

10, 43 f. = Matt. 20, 26 f. = Luke 22, 26; Matt. 23, rz). 

Compare also Acts 2, 23; 7, 35; 15, 38; 17, 6. 

With Luke’s xai atrés should be compared his xai obros. The two nominatives are 
easily confused (especially in the feminine forms) and are often exchanged in the mss. 
Luke 7,12 «al abrn [fv] xfpa 
Luke 8, 13 xat otro: (v.J.; Mark 4, 17 omits) pita» obx Exovow 
Luke 8, 41 «al otros (BD al.; abrés SA al.) &pxwy rijs cuvaywyiis briipxe (cf. Mark 


5, 22) 
Luke 8, 42 «al abryn dxivnoxer (cf. Mark 5, 23) 


There is a somewhat more classical tone in the use of érepos for 
&\Xos, even though it be not always used according to classical 
idiom.! Hence we notice here: 


Mk. 4,5, 7,8 G&ANo... GAN... LE. 8, 6, 7, 8 &repow ... drepov... 
&ddXo (vd. &\Aa) érepov 

Mk. 12, 4, 5 &Adovy . . . &ddov Lk. 20, 11, 12 érepov . . . rplrov 

Mk. 10, 11 = Matt. 19,9 &AAnv .. . Lk. 16, 18 érépa» (perhaps from Q) 


In the question of John the Baptist, “‘ Art thou he that should come or look we for 
another ?”’ the majority of mss. of Luke read &\\ov in both 7,19 and 20. But all mss. 
of Matt. 11, 3, NBLW in Luke 7, 19, and XDL with the group 1-118-131-209 in 
Luke 7, 20, read érepov. In this case the original reading of Q must be considered very 
uncertain. 

Cf. Mk. 15, 41 xat &\daz wodAal Lk. 8, 3 xat repar wodAal 


The possessive use of fvos is not common in the Synoptic Gospels 
(perhaps altogether absent from Mark), but it occurs a few times in 
Luke where it is not in the parallels: 


Mt. 7,3 & 716 og dpOadnG Lk. 6, 41 & 76 ly d¢0adu@ [Q] 
Mt. 12, 33 & Tob xaprod Lk. 6, 44 & rod lov xapwod [Q] 
MK. 10, 28 dyets ddhxapey wayra LE. 18, 28 tyets ddévres ra tbca 


1 See Blass, § 51, 6. Note érepos in Luke 4, 43 for éxéuevos in Mark 1, 37, and 


compare rfj éréipg = rf txouiry (Sc. juépe) Acts 20, 15 (v.1.); 27, 3, and m the same 
sense, ‘ next,’ (?) Luke 6, 6; 9, 56. 
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Luke uses the classical reciprocal pronoun for less correct ex- 


pressions: 


MK. 1, 27. xpos éavrots (0.1. abrots) 
Mt. 11, 16 rots érépos 
Mk. 12, 7 xpds éavrobs 
Mk. 16, 3 xpds éaurds 


Lk. 4, 36 mwpds &AAhAoOus 

LE. 7, 32 &ddAfdoes [OQ] 

Lk. 20, 14 «pds ddAfAous 

Cf. Lk. 24, 14, 17, 32 mwpds &AAf ous 


Luke also omits the reflexive éavrod as follows: 


Mk. 2, 8 excyvods . . . Sre obrws dtado- 
yifovras év éavrois 

Mk. 4, 17 ob« Exovow pifay ey éavrois 

Mk. 5, 30 éxcyvots & tauvrg rv... 
Sivapuey «rr. 

MK. 6, 36 dyopdowow éavrots rl paywou 

ME. 9, 8 ‘Incody pdbvov ped’ tavrdv 

Mt. 12, 45 wapadapBdve ped’ éavrod 


LE. 5, 
abray 

Lk. 8, 13 plt{av od« éxovew 

Cf. Lk. 8, 46 aya yap éyrwr Siva «rr. 


22 éxcyvods rods dStadoyiopods 


Lk. 9, 12 eipwow txorriopdv 
Lk. 9, 36 ’Incods pévos 
Lk. 11, 26 wapadapSdve [Q] 


The reflexive occurs in Luke and Acts with xpés only in Luke 20, 5 (from Mark 11, 
31); 22, 23; with & only at Luke 3, 8 (from Q, = Matt. 3, 9, though here also there is 
weighty evidence from fathers and versions for omitting the phrase in Luke); 7, 39 and 
49, in the parables (12, 17; 16, 3; 18, 4), and in Acts 10,17; 12,11; never with pera. 


UsE oF ADJECTIVES AND OF THE ARTICLE 


In adjectives, as in other parts of speech, Luke has well-marked 
preferences. His favorite das, “found only once certainly in Mark, 
three times in Matthew ” (Scholten, p. 20, note 7), occurs certainly 


for w@s in such passages as: 


Mt. 4,9 rafré co ravra ddow 


Mk. 2,12 é€loracOa xévras 


Lk. 4, 6 got dd0w riv ttovclay rabrny 
&xacay [(Q] 
Lk. 5, 26 é&oracts EhaBey &xavras 


In the following cases &ras is a well attested variant reading in Luke: 


MK. 1, 32 wévras rots xaxds éxovras 


ME. 6, 39 dvaxNivac wévras 
Mk. 12, 44 xwévres . . . @Badov 


Mk. 12, 44 wévra dca elxev, ddov! rev 
Bloy 


- 1, 28 SdAnv rhy xreplxwpor 

- 1, 39 els SAnv rhv TarsAalay 
- 14, 55 SAov 7d avvédproy 

. 15,1 Sdov 76 cuvédprov 


Lk. 4, 40 &wavres (BC al.) S00 elxory 
aadevobvras 

Lk. 9, 15 xaréx\way &xavras (ABCTA al.) 

Lk. 21, 4 &wavres (ALQWT al.) ... 
éBadov 

Lk. 21, 4 &ravra(AWTAAT al.) rdv Blov 
dy elxey 


Lk. 4, 37. wévra rérop ris repexwpou 
Lk. 4, 44 ris TadAalas 

Cf. Lk. 22, 66 1d wxpeoBuréptoy rod Naod 
Lk. 23, 1 &mrav rd whHOos abrdy 
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Note however: 


Mk. 1, 27 #apBhOncay dxavres (NBL) 
Mt. 6, 32 xppfere robruw dwrérruy 
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Lk. 4, 36 bybvero ObpuBos ext wévras 
Lk. 12, 30 xppfere robrwr [Q] 


From parallels with Matthew, Harnack (Sayings, p. 80) infers 
that Luke has avoided for sound linguistic reasons the absolute use 
of d&&os. The passages are: 


Mt. 10, 11 éerdcare ris bibs borey Lk. 9, 5; 10, § no corresponding ex- 


pression [Q] 


Mt. 10, 13 éd» pdr § 9 olxla dfla Lk. 10, 6 édy § &el vids elphyns [Q] 


Mt. 10, 13 dd» 82 us) § abla Lk. 10,6 ef 8 pie [Q] 
Mt. 22, 8 of xexAnpévor ox Foay Kir Cf. Lk. 14, 24 [Q] 


Observe also how the phrase ox éorw pov &fos occurring three times in Matt. 
10, 37 f. is replaced twice in Luke 14, 26 f. by the definite of dbvara: elval pov pabyrhs. 


Luke’s favorite ixavyés appears in his rewriting of Mark 5, 11 
avn xolpwr peyaAn as Luke 8, 32 &yvéAn xolpwr ixavGy, and in the ex- 
pressions added in Luke 8, 27 (= Mark 5, 3), Luke 20, 9 (= Mark 
12, 1), and Luke 23, 9 (cf. Mark 15, 4). But mowfoa: 7d ixavdv 
(Mark 15, 15, said to be a Latinism, cf. Acts 17, 9) disappears in 
Luke 23, 24; and in Acts 13, 25 (and John 1, 27), for the Baptist’s 
confession of unworthiness, instead of od otx ell ixavds x.7.r. (Mark 
1,7 = Luke 3, 16 = Matt. 3, 11), we read od otk elul &Evos xrX. 

Literary improvement may probably be recognized in the follow- 
ing cases: 


Mk. 2, 3 wapadurexéy 
Mk. 2, 10 wapadurixgp! 


Mk. 4, 16 xpécxapol (late, Schmid, I. 


373) elow 
Mk. 9, 42 = Matt. 18, 6 bdos dvixés 2 
Mk. 10, 22 éxwy xrhpara woddG (see 
Norden, Kunstprosa, 489) 
Mk. 10, 47 "Inoots 6 Nafapnvds 


Lk. 5, 18 wapadeAupévos 

Lk. 5, 24 wapadedupevy (AB al., wapa- 
durix@ RCD al.) 

Lk. 8, 12 xpds xatpdy xicrebovory 


Lk. 17, 2 AlBos pudrcxdbs [Q ?] 

Lk. 18, 23 wAobows o¢dipa (but cf. vs. 
24) 

Lk. 18, 37. "Inoots 6 Natwpatos® 


1 gapadurixds occurs again at Mt. 8, 6 and the equally incorrect Bacamfdpueros 
(see p. 59, n. 64), but neither is in the parallel of Luke 7, 2. 

2 Probably Mark’s phrase would be condemned by Atticists because of their dis- 
tinction between ybdos and d5vos. See Norden, p. 488, note 2. Besides, dmxés is a rare 
word, though it has been recently found in the papyri; see Expositor, 7th Series, X 
(1910), p. 92, where three cases are cited. 

3 On the origin of the two forms, see Dalman, Grammatsh des judisch-paldstinischen 
Aramiisch, p. 141, note 7. The former is found always (4 times) in Mark, and Luke once 
takes it over (Luke 4, 34 = Mark 1, 24); but the latter is probably the more regular 
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Mk. 12, 42 wrexh Lk. 21, 2 wenxpdy (but cf. vs. 3) 
Mk. 15, 43 eboxhywr, ‘rich’ (Lobeck, Cf. Lk. 23, 50 dyads xal dixasos 

Phryn. 333) , 

The following cases also involve differences between Luke and his 
parallels in the use of adjectives: 


Mk. 4, 8 ray viv rip caddy Lk. 8, 8 rh viv rip dyabhp (cf. 8, 15) 
Mk. 4, 19 &xapros ylverar Lk. 8, 14 ob reXeogopotouw 
Mk. 9,7 dyarnrés Lk. 9, 35 éxAedeypévos (v.J.) 

Here Luke has in mind Isa. 42, 1; cf. éxAexrés Lk 22, 35 
Mk. 10, 22 Avmobpevos Lk. 18, 23 weplAuvros 
Mt. 25, 24 oKxAnpés Lk. 19, 21 (22) adornpéds [Q] 
Mk. 12, 25 eloly ds &yyedoe Lk. 20, 36 ltodyyedol elow 
Mk. 15, 27. &€ ebwrbpwr Lk. 23, 33 é& dptorepay 

The Article 


Some miscellaneous differences between Luke and his parallels in 
the use of the article are discussed by Scholten, pp. 22, 37, 102 f. 
The omission of the article four times in the saying on the lamp in 
Luke 8, 16 (= Mark 4, 21) he thinks shows that Luke missed the 
fact that in a Jewish peasant home there was just one of each piece 
of furniture mentioned (cf. p. 130). But a full comparison with the 
two other parallels makes this interpretation less probable. 


Mark 4, 21 Luke 8, 16 Luke 11, 33 Matt. 5, 15 
& Abxvos Abxvoy Abxvoy Abxvor 

roy pddvoy oxevet Tov pod.voy Tov pbdcov 
Thy xAlyny xAlyns 

Thy Auxvlay Auxvlas (ND al. rpy Avxvlay) riy Avxvlay Thy dAuxvlay 


More interesting, and with greater confidence attributable to con- 
siderations of style, are the cases where Luke removes a repeated 
article: 


Mk. 1, 27. rots wvebuact rots axafdpras Lk. 4, 36 rots dxabdpros xvelpacww 
Mk. 4, 20 éxi rv viv ri xadhy Lk. 8,15 & ri xadj 79 

Mk. 8, 38 r&v dyyéd\uy Tov dylwv Lk. 9, 26 rap dylwy dyyédwv 

Mk. 3, 29 1d wvetpa 1d Gyo 


Lk. 12, 10 704 7 ? 
Mt. 12, 32 rod xvebparos rod a&ylou , 76 &yvov xvedua [Q?] 


Mk. 13, 11 1d wvedpa 1d Gyro LK. 12, 12 1d &yvov wvedpa (Q?] 
Mk. 11, 2 rh Kopny rip xarearte Lk. 19, 30 rh xarivarre Kony 


Mk. 13, 25 al duvdpes al & rots obpavyots Lk. 21, 35 = Matt. 24, 29 al duvdpes 
Tay obpavay 

form (Matt. 2, 23; 26, 71; John 18, 5,7; 19,19; Acts 2, 22; 3,6; 4,10; 6,14; 22, 8; 

24,5; 26,9). In Luke 24, 19 Greek and Latin mss. are pretty evenly divided between 

the two. 
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In one reverse case: 
Mk. 12, 6 vuldv dyarnrév Lk. 20, 13 rdw vidy pou rév &yarnréy 


the later evangelist, using the first person and thinking of the application of the par- 
able to Christ, naturally assimilates to the form of the heavenly voice 6 viés you 6 
d&yarnrés found in Mark 1, 11 = Luke 3, 22 = Matt. 3, 17; Mark 9, 7 = Luke 9, 35 
(NB al. 5 vids you 6 &deheypévos) = Matt.17,5. In the parable of the beam and mote 
the repeated article rd xpos 1d & rh bfBadyG x.7.r., rhv Soxhy Thy & 7h lélep df8aduG, 
occurs four times in Luke 6, 41 f. but in Matt. 7, 3-5 only once, the adjunct being 
usually transferred to the verb. 


The differences between Luke and his parallels in the use of the 
article are otherwise few. In these cases he has added it: 


Mk. 6,8= Matt. 9, 10 es ddd» Lk. 9, 3 eds (cf. 10, 4 xard) rip ddd” 
[Q?] 

Mk. 10, 13 wpogidepoy . . . ratdla Lk. 18, 15 wpockdepoy ... rd (‘their ’?) 
Bpédn 


Mk. 15, 1 wapéSwxay Tedary Lk. 23,1 fyayov . . . éxt rdv HedGrov! 


In these parallels it is absent from Luke: 


Mk. 1,11 & ré&v obpavay Lk. 3, 22 é€ odparod 

Mk. 2, 23 5¢4 rv oropluw Lk. 6, 1 8d oxopluwy 

Mt. 12, 34 & ydp rod wepooelparos Lk. 6, 45 & ydp mweptocebparos xapdlas 
ris xapolas [Q] 

Mk. 4, 36 & 76 roly Lk. 8, 22 els wrdotov 

Mk. 5, 18 els rd rotor Lk. 8, 37. els rotor 

Mt. 7, 11 6 & rots obpavots Lk. 11, 13 6 &€ obpavod [Q] 

Mt. 23, 35 &wd rod aluaros “ABeX dws Lk. 11,51 dxd alyaros “ABed dws alparos 
rod aluaros Zaxaplov Zaxaplov [Q] 

Mt. 6, 30 dv xdpror rol &ypod Lk. 12, 28 & d&yp@ Tov xédprov [Q] 

MK. 13, 16 dels rov dypév (cf. Mt. 24,18) Lk. 17, 31 6 & dypg 

Mk. 11, 10 dcavvd & Trois Wloras Lk. 19, 38 dé6fa & iploras (So 2, 14) 

Mk. 12, 2 r@ xarp@ Lk. 20, 10 xawp@ 

Mk. 13, 24 6 fAwos . . . he oekfon ... Lk. 21, 25 & §Aly kal. cerry xal Eorpas 
oi dorépes . (cf. Acts 27, 20) 


Note the variation in the use of the article in Matt. 7, 26 = Luke 6, 49 ({r}z] olxiay); 
Matt. 10, 35, 37 = Luke 12, 53; 14, 26, and the following: 


Mk. 1, 30 4 5¢ wevOepa Diuwvos Lk. 4, 38 wevPepa 5 rod Tiuwvos 
Mt. 11, 16 wadlos xabnpévas & rats Lk. 7, 31 mwadlos rots & d&yopd xaby- 
ayopats pévars [Q] 


The omission of the article in frequent prepositional phrases is 
found also in classical Greek and in other languages. With the ex- 
amples given compare in the Synoptic Gospels: 


1 Pilate has been mentioned before in Luke (3, 1; 13, 1; 20, 20) but not in Mark. 
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Matt. 9, 1 al. els whotov; Mark 2 1 éy otxw; 7, 4 am’ dyopas; 10, 
21 (= Matt. 19, 21) & odpav@; 11, 30f. (= Matt. 21, 25 = Luke 
20, 4 f.) & obpavod; 15, 21 (= Luke 23, 26) dx’ dypod; Luke 4, 13 
&xpe xatpod; 12,42 (= Matt. 24, 45) éy xarp@; 11, 16 é€ obpavod; 15, 
25 &y dyp@; 17, 29; 21, 11 dm’ olpavod; 19, 38 é obpara. 

See further Robertson, Grammar of Greek N.T., pp. 791 ff. and note the reading 


of &B in Mark 3, 1 eds cvvaywyhy (where other Mss. of Mark insert article with Mt. 
12,9 =LK. 6, 6) and of John 6, 59; 18, 20 & owvaywyj. 


UsE oF ADVERBS 


Luke shows an aversion to several of the more frequent adverbs 
and adverbial phrases of Mark. iis so abundant in Mark (nearly 
fifty times) seems to occur only once in Luke, and that in a passage 
(6, 49) not dependent on Mark; it is found once in Acts also. Luke’s 
commonest substitute is rapaxpjyua. 

wad, though frequent in Matthew and Mark, occurs in Luke 
but thrice, and in Acts five times. Luke rarely has any substitute, 
either lacking the repetition which it implies or avoiding any refer- 
ence to such repetition. The following are the only passages in Mark 
(or Q) to which Luke has any parallel: 


Mt. 4, 6, 7 ‘yéypawras . . . wad Lk. 4, 10, 12 yéyparra .. . elpnrae 
veyparras [Q] 

Mk. 2,1 wdduw Cf. Lk. 5,17 & mG ray jyepay 

MK. 2,13 wade LE. 5, 27. wera radra 

Mk. 3,1 elondOey radu Cf. Lk. 6, 6 & érépy caBBary eloenBety 

Mk. 5, 21 wrddv ouvhx6n Cf. Lk. 8, 40 dwedétaro 

Mk. 10, 32 xai rapadaSov radu Lk. 18, 31 mwapadaBav dé 

Mk. 11, 27. wade Cf. Lk. 20, 1 & ueG r&v qyepar 

Mk. 12, 4 wad dréoredey &ddov Lk. 20, 11 mxpooiero trepov réuyar 

Mk. 14, 69 #pfaro radu A€yerr Lk. 22, 58 werd Bpaxd érepos . . . Edn 

MK. 14, 70 6 5é wade hpvetro Lk. 22, 58 6 5 Hlérpos épn ..., ob elul 

Mk. 14, 70 erd puxpdv radu Lk. 22, 59 dcacrdons woel Spas peGs &AXos 

TLS 

Mk. 15, 12 6 5¢ HeAGros rade droxpt- Lk. 23, 20 wrédw 5 6 TledGros rpocepu- 
Gels EXeyer vnoev 

MK. 15, 13 of 5 rdduw Expatay Lk. 23, 21 of 5¢ éxeduvour 


See also Mark 4, 1; 10, 24; 14, 39, 40, 61; I5, 4. 


Contrariwise, observe 
Mt. 7,18 ot88 dé5por caxpdv Lk. 6, 43 008 radu» d&5por caxpév [Q] 


Mt. 13, 33 &AAqy wapaBodi ddAnow — Lk. 13, 20 wal wadsy elxer [(Q] 


The use of zwoA\é as an adverb or as an adverbial or cognate ac- 
cusative is avoided by Luke (see above, p. 119): 
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Mk. 1, 45 4ptaro «nptocey roddd 

Mk. 3, 12 wodAd éxeripva 

Mk. 4, 2 &idacxer abrovs & rapafodais 
Todd 

Mk. 5, 10 mapexddXe: abrdy roddd 

ME. 5, 23 wapexdde: (v.l.) abroy rodAd 

Mk. 5, 38 «xAalovras xal ddaddfovras 
woNNd 

Mk. 5, 43 dceorelAaro abrots wodAd 

Mk: 6, 34 4ptaro d8dcxey abrods rod\rNG 


MK. 15, 3 xarnyépouv abrod . . . rod 
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Lk. 5, 15 &Sehpxero uaGdAdov 6 NSyos 
Cf. Lk. 4, 41 éxerepiy 
Lk. 8, 4 elwev &:d rapaBodfs 


Lk. 8, 31 wapexddouy abréy 
Lk. 8, 41 wapexdde abréy 
Lk. 8, 52 &Aaoy xal &ébrrovro abrhy 


Lk. 8, 56 waptyyedre abrots 

Lk. 9, 11 éAddet abrois repl rijs Baothelas 
TOU Oecd 

Lk. 23, 2 4ptavro xarnyopeiy abrov dé- 
yorres, K.T.X. 


otrws is a word that could scarcely have given offence to Luke, 
yet he seems to avoid it in some cases: 


Mk. 2, 7 ri otros obrws Aadet; Bracdnyct 


MK. 2, 8 dre obrus dcadoyliorrat 
Mk. 2, 12 obBrws obdéwore eldaper 
Mt. 5, 12 obBrws 
Mt. 7, 12 obrus 


Mt. 24, 39 obrws (cf. 24, 37 = Lk. 17, 26) 


ME. 15, 39 Ste obrws ttixvevrce 


Lk. 5, 21 ris éorw obros ds Nadel BXacgn- 
plas 
LE. 5, 22 
Lk. 5, 26 


rovs d:adoyerpots 

elSouer wapddota aofhpepov 

Lk. 6, 23 xard ra atré [Q] 

Lk. 6, 31 dpolws [Q] 

Lk. 17, 30 xara rd abré [Q] 

Lk. 23, 47 16 yevdpevor (cf. Matt. 27, 54) 


But ofrws is added to Mark by Luke and Matthew (once each), as follows: 


Mk. 11, 3 elware (Matt. 21, 3 épetre 
bre) 
Mk. 14, 37 xabebdas; obk loxvoas 


LK. 19, 31 obBrws épeire 


Mt. 26, 40 obrws otk toxboare 


Twice in parallels with Matthew Luke has no equivalent for 


povov: 


Mt. 5,47 tay doxdonoGe rots ddedpois Lk. 6, 33 édy dyaboraire ros é&yalo- 


pévoy 
Mt. 8,9 GAA pdbvoy ele Avy 


rowodvras dpas [(Q] 


Lk. 7,7 adda elxd Mbyy [0] 


According to Harnack (Sayings of Jesus, pp. 62 f.), “‘ the névov of St. Matthew [s, 47] 
is original: St. Luke avoids this use of the word (only once in the Gospel [8, 50] — and 
that from St. Mark — while in St. Matthew it often occurs; it also occurs only once in 


the Acts.” 


Yet it is just as likely, or more so, that here Matthew added yévoy to the text of Q, 
as he three times inserts uévoyv in passages taken from Mark: 


ME. 5, 28 édy &ywuar xdy rev inarlwy 
abrod 

Mk. 6, 56 tWwaxdvy ... &fwrra 

Mk. 11,13 ef uh dbAAa 


Mt. 9, 21 édy pudvor Sywpar, x.7.d. 


Mt. 14, 36 twa pdbvov &~wrvrat 
Mt. 21, 19 ef a PbAAG dro 


Cf. also Mt. 10, 42 with Mk. 9, 41. In Acts uévoy occurs seven or eight times. 
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From a variety of other differences, occurring only once or twice 
each, we may with less confidence suggest certain preferences or 


aversions on the part of Luke: 


Mk. 1, 35 xal xpwi &vvxa Alay 

Mk. 15, 1 xal ebOds wrpwl 

Mk. 16, 2 Alay xpul 

MK. 5,6 dard paxpider 

Mk. 14, 54 dxd paxpéder 

Mk. 1, 26 omapdétay 

Mk. 2,4 xaddow 

MK. 4,7 els rds dxdvOas 

Mk. 14 54 pera r&v brnperdv 

Mk. 14, 54 els riv abd\hy 

Mk. 14, 66 & rf addj 

Mk. 15, 38 éoxloOn els 560 dad Evader tus 
xaTe 

Mt. 23, 39 dx’ Gpre 

Mk. 14, 25 odkére ob p> 

Mt. 26, 29 of ww)... dx’ Spre 

Mk. 14, 62 no phrase of time 

Mt. 26, 64 dx’ &pre 

Mk. 6,9 = Mt. 10, 10 dbo xurGvas 


Mk. 6, 40 xara &xarov xal xara wevrhxovra 
MK. 6, 7 5b0 dbo 
Matt. 25, 21, 23 eb 


Lk. 4, 42 ‘yevouévns 52 jyépas 

LE. 22, 66 xal ds byivero jpépa 
LE. 24, 1 &SpOpov Babkws 

Lk. 8, 28 omits 

Lk. 22, 54 paxpdbery 

Lk. 4, 35 ptWap els 7d pévov 

Lk. 5,19 xaOjjxay ... els 7d pévor 
Lk. 8, 7 & pkow Tey dxarbdv 

Lk. 22, 55 péoos abray 


Lk. 22, 55 & pkow ris abdAgs 
Lk. 23, 45 éoxloOn .. . pkoor 


Lk. 13, 35 omits [Q] 
Lk. 22, 18 of pw). 


- aro TOU vor 


Lk. 22, 69 &xd rod viv 
Lk. 9, 3 d4vé (NBC verss. om.) dbo 


xXiT&vas 
Lk. 9, 14 dvd wevrixovra 
Lk. 10, 1 &xd 50 (B al. dvd db0 dbo) 
Lk. 19, 17 evye (BD Or.; eb RAW al.) 
(Q] 


The use of xpwi and of combinations like dad paxpé@er perhaps seemed to him less 
elegant, though he uses both himself (Acts 28, 23; Luke 16, 23; 23, 49 (= Mark 15, 
40). yéoos and adverbial expressions from it are favorites with Luke; his axd rod 
voy is distinctly preferred by Atticists to dx’ &pr:, which occurs in Matt. 26, 29, 64 
(though not in the parallels in Mark 2) as well as in Matt. 23, 39. See Lobeck, Phryn., 
p. 21; cf. Moeris 68; Lucian, Soloec. 1. 4yvé in the distributive sense is an Atticism 
(Schmid, Auiciseus, IV, 626). bye is a good classical word (tbid., IV, 173; Nordea 
Antike Kunstprosa, II, 487 — “ Als Akklamation beliebter als ed ”’). 


_ Below is exhibited Luke’s treatment of double negatives in Mark. 
Matthew also frequently avoids them (Allen, Matthew, p. xxv). 


1,44 pnderi unde elrys LE. 5,14 pnoevt clwrety 
ME. 5, 37 obk ddijxey obdua. Lk. 8, 51 obK dopiixey . . 
ME. 9, 8 odxére obdéva eldov LK. 9, 36 omits 

. 11, 2 obSels . . . obww xexdOixey (v.1.) Lk. 19, 30 obdels wimwore . . . 
. 12, 14 ob pédre cor repi obderds Lk. 20, 21 omits 


« TUa 


éxdbioey 


1 Cf. Matt. 9, 18 &pre éredebrnce with Mark 5, 23 éoxdrws xa; Matt. 11, 12 
éws &pre with Luke 16, 16 dwo rére. 
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Mk. 12, 34 obdels obxére éréd\ua abrdv Lk. 20, 40 obkére évédwwr bxepwray abroy 
érepwrijoas otdéy 

Mk. 14, 25 obkxére ob pp} xlw Lk. 22, 18 ob uh wlw dard rod vir 

Mk. 15, 5; 14, 61 obx dxexplyaro obdiy Cf. Lk. 23, 9 obde» drexplvaro 


For the apparent addition of double negatives by Luke see: 


Mt. 4, 2 vnoreboas LK. 4, 2 otk &payer otd& [Q] 
MK. 5, 26 pnddv dadedrnfeioa Lk. 8, 43 ob« loxucer dx’ obderds Oeparev- 
Onvas 
Mk. 15, 46 & prhyars (Matt. 27,60 & Lk. 23,53 & urhuare . . . od obk Fr 0b- 
T@ kav@ abrod pynpuely) dels ow (v1. ofdérw) xelyevos 


Probably at 4, 2 Luke is not changing, but merely retaining, the original olx payer 
otééy, while Matthew, with his objection to the double negative (see above) and his 
well known interest in ecclesiastical rites both Jewish and Christian, has substituted 
the technical ynoreboas. For an opposite view, see Harnack, Sayings, p. 45. 


UsE oF PREPOSITIONS 


In his use of prepositions Luke ! generally agrees with his sources. 
He prefers wpés with the accusative to the simple dative with verbs 
of speaking, so that elev mpés is a distinct feature of his style in the 
parts of his work which are derived from Mark as well as elsewhere. 
He shows some preference for a&7é over é£ (a preference evidently 
general in the Koiné and causing the ultimate disappearance of é& 
(see Blass, Grammar, § 40.2). As we should expect, he occasionally 
replaces pera by atv. He also perhaps avoids xaré with the genitive 
in the meaning ‘ against,’ and éumpooéer. 


Instances of dé for é: 
Mk. 1, 25 é£edOe d€ Lk. 4, 35 ede dx’ 
Mk. 1, 26 é€NOen de Lk. 4, 35 fer ax’ 
ME. 5,8 étede & Lk. 8, 29 é€edOety awd 
ME. 5, 30 é& abrod . . . étedodoar Cf. Lk. 8, 46 étednAvdutar ax’ Euod 
MK. 1, 29 & rijs cvvaywyijs Lk. 4, 38 dwd ris cuvayuryiis 


Mk. 9,9 & (BD33 = Matt. 17,9; dw6 Lk. 9, 37 &xd rod Spous 
NAC al.) rod Spous 


Mk. 9,17 & rod 5xAov Lk. 9, 38 &xd rod 5xAov 

Mk. 14, 25 & rod yerhuaros Lk. 22, 18 dd rod yerhuaros 

MK. 16, 3 & rijs Obpas Cf. Lk. 24, 9 d&xé rod pynpelov 
Compare also in compound verbs: ? 

Mk, 2,12 é&\ev Lk. 5,25 dwfdber 

MK. 6, 11 = Matt. 10, 14 &rivdtare Lk. 9,5 dmworwdocere [Q?] 

Mt. 24, 26 &é&dOnre Lk. 17, 23 &wé\Onre (Q] 

MK. 14, 16 &£#\Oov xal #dDov Lk. 22,13 dwed0dvres 

Mk. 15, 20 é€éyovow Lk. 23, 26 dxtryayow (cf. Mk. 15, 16) 


1 Cf. Scholten, Das Paulsnische Evangelsum, pp. 21, 36, 101, 191. 
3 On compound verbs see also p. 168. 
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Luke uses rpés with the accusative instead of a dative: 


Mk. 1, 38 A€ye: abrots 

ME. 2,8 dye abrots 

ME. 2, 16 @eyor rots pabyrats 
MK. 2,17 dA€ye abrots 

Mk. 2, 18 Aéyouor abrG 

ME. 2,19 elxey abrois 

ME. 2, 25 Abye abrois 

ME. 3, 4 eve abrois 

Mt. 11, 7 Aéyew rots 5xAots 
ME. 4, 35 déve abrois 

Mk. 6, 8 xaphyyedro atrois 
Mk. 6, 37 elxey abrois 

Mk. 6, 39 érératey abrois 

Mk. 8, 34 elwev abrois 

Mk. 9, § éyee 7 *Inood 

Mk. 9, 31 ever abrots 

Mt. 8, 22 dAbye abr 

Mk. 10, 32 %ptaro abrots Aévyer 
Mk. 11, 5 eyor atrots 

Mt. 21,16 elxav abrG 

Mk. 11, 28 \eyor abr 

Mk. 11, 29 elxer abrois 

Mk. 12,1 4ptaro abrots Nadety 
Mk. 12,15 elwey abrois 

Mk. 12, 17 elwev abrois (om. BD) 
Mk. 14, 48 elxev abrots 


Mk. 15, 12, 14 eye abrots 
Mk. 16,6 DAéeye abrats 


Lk. 4 43 elxev xpds abrots 

Lk. 5, 22 elxev xpds abrobs 

LE. 5, 30 éyéyyufor xpds robs pabyrés 

Lk. 5, 31 elxev xpds abrots 

LK. 5, 33 elxav xpds abréy 

LE. 5, 34 elxev wpds abrots 

LK. 6, 3 xpds abrods elwey 

Lk. 6,9 elxey xpds abrots 

Lk. 7, 24 Aeyar wpds rods Bxdovs [Q] 

Lk. 8, 22 elwev xpds abrots 

LE. 9, 3 elxev wpds abrots 

Lk. 9, 13 elxev rpds abrots 

Lk. 9, 14 elev rpds rods pabyrés 

Lk. 9, 23 Eevyer zpds wavras 

Lk. 9, 33 elxev xpds rdv “Inoody 

Lk. 9, 43 elxev xpds rods pabyrads 

Lk. 9, 59 elxer xpds Erepor [Q] 

Lk. 18, 31 elxev wpds abrots 

Lk. 19, 33 elway wpds abrots 

Lk. 19, 39 elxay xpds abrév (Q] 

Lk. 20, 2 elway Néyorres xpds abrév 

Lk. 20, 3 elev pds abrots 

LE. 20,9 %ptaro xpds ror Nady Neyer 

Lk. 20, 23 elwev wpds abrobs 

Lk. 20, 25 elxev rpds abrobs 

Cf. Lk. 22, 52 elxe xpés robs rapaye- 
vopévous 

Lk. 23, 22 elwev xpds abrots 

Lk. 24, 5 elxav wpds abras 


Use of ctv in Luke in place of yerd:} 


Mk. 5, 18 yer’ abrod § 

Mk. 5, 37 per’ abrod cvvaxodovOjioa: 
Mk. 14,17 perd r&v bddexa 

Mk. 14, 67 od pera rod Natapnvod foba 


For the reverse see: 
Mk. 2, 26 rots oiv abrg obo 
Note the following pair of parallels: 
Mk. 9, 4 ‘Haclas ody Mwioe? 
ME. 11, 27 ypappareis xal of rpecBbre- 
pot 


Lk. 8, 38 efvae ody abrG 

Lk. 8, 51 eloedOety ody abrG 

Cf. Lk. 22, 14 of &dxécrodoe ovv abr 

Lk. 22, 56 xat obros oy abrG Fy (but 22, 
59 «Kal odros per’ abrov fr) 


Lk. 6, 4 rots per’ abrod (so Matt. 12, 4) 


Lk. 9, 30 Mwiofjs cai "Hyclas 
Lk. 20, 1 ypapparets oiv rots wpecBuré- 
pots 


xaré with the genitive occurs in these passages of Matthew but 


not in the parallels in Luke : 


1 Cf. Blass, Grammar, § 41, 3. 
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Mt. 12, 25 Baotrela pepioOeica xa? Lk. 11, 17 Bacrrela drapeprobeica bp 


éauriis éaurjy (so Mk. 3, 24) [Q?] 

Mt. 12, 32 «ard rol vlob rot dxOpamrov Lk. 12, 10 els rdy vldy Tou dx pwruy 

xard& Tov xvebparos Tov els rd dyvov xveOua (so Mk. 
dylov 3, 29) (Q?] 

Mt. 10, 34 xard rod xarpés Lk. 12, 53 éxt rarpl 
xara rijs unrpds éxi unrépa 
xara rijs reOepas éxi ri rovepdy (cf. Mic. 7, 

6, LXX) [Q] 


Luke may have changed Q in all these passages, but the change in each case may be 
due to the other written form of the saying rather than to any linguistic preference of 
Luke. 


Cases where Luke avoids éurpooéer: 
Mk. 2, 12 éuxpooder (v1. warriv) réyrww =k. 5, 25 eimov abrav (but cf. verse 19) 


MK. 9, 2 tuxpoober abrév Lk. 9, 29 omits 

Mt. 10, 32, 33 &uxpocde ray dvparwv Lk. 12, 8,9 %uwpoodey rav dxOpar 
éurpooder rod rarpéds éuxpoober trav ayyéXuv 
éuwpoober rdv drxOparupy wary Trav dOpaorwr 
éuxpoobey rod rarpés viruy Trav ayyeduwr [Q] 


In a few cases Luke secures better prepositional constructions for 
various place relations, resisting the encroachments in the Koiné of 
els on éy and émi, and using more correctly the genitive of the place 
where: 


Mk. 1, 10 eds abrév LK. 3, 22 éxi abrév (= Matt. 3, 16) 

Mk. 1, 38 es rodro Lk. 4, 43 éxt rodro (NBLW) 

Mt. 5, 39 els rh» crayéva LK. 6, 29 ért (eds RDW Clem. Or.) rip 
ocayéva [Q] 

Mk. 13, 16 4 els rv dypoy Lk. 17, 31 6 & dyp@ (= Matt. 24, 18) 

Mk. 11, 8 els ray dd6y Lk. 19, 36 & rf 65g (= Matt. 21, 8) 

Mk. 4, 21 bxd rhy xAlyny Lk. 8, 16 dwoxdrw xrAlyys 

MK. 4, 21 éxi rhy Auxvlay (= Lk. 11,33) Lk. 8, 16 ent Avxvlas (ND al. ext rip 
Auxplav) 

Mt. 19, 28 éwt dddexa Opdvous Lk. 22, 30 éri Opdévwy [Q] 

ME. 14, 49 4uny xpds dpas Lk. 22, §3 Svros pou ped’ Spor 


Sometimes éy appears to be avoided by Luke, as in certain awk- 
ward phrases: 


Mk. 1, 23 wvebpare & dxabdpry Lk. 4, 33 éxwv wveDpua, x.r.d. 
ME. 5, 2 xvebpare & dxafdpry Lk. 8, 27 wv darpéna 

Mk. 4, 2 &ldacxey & rapafodais Lk. 8, 4 elxev 5:4 rapaBodfs 
Mk. 12, 1 & wapafodats Nadeiy Lk. 20,9 A€yew rhy wapaBodhy 
Mt. 3, 11 Barrifw & tdare Lk. 3, 16 dare Bawrifw ! [Q?] 


1 In Mark 1, 8, ADL, etc. read & fSart, RBA, etc. omit &. The preposition is 
not found in Acts 1, 5; 11, 16. 
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Mt. 7, 2 (so Mk. 4, 24) & @ mérpy pe- 
TpEtre 
Mk. 9, 38 & 7G dvéparl cov 
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LK. 6, 38 @ pérpy perpeire [Q?] 


Lk. 9, 49 ért (NBL &) 16 dvdparl cov 


Improvements are made by the use of prepositions for the oblique 
cases alone or by the use of more appropriate prepositions: 


Mk. 1, 21 rots c4BBacw téldackxer 


ME. 1, 28 4% &xod abrod 

Mk. 2, 21 ériBAnua pdxous 

MK. 5, 22 xlxree wpds rovs xédas 

Mk. 5, 25 obea & pica alparos dddexa ern 


ME. 5, 35 awd rod dpxiouvaydryou 

Mk. 6, 7 étovolay r&y xvevpdrwr rdv éxa- 
Oaprur 

Mk. 6, 11 papripov abrots 

Mk. 9, 38 #xorolOe jyiv 

Mt. 6, 30 rdv xdéprov rod dypod 

Mk. 15, 3 xarnyépour abrod 


Compare also: 


Mk. 14, 24 170d alué pou rijs dcabhens 
(so Matt. 26, 28) 


Lk. 4, 31 qwddhoxwxr . . 
Bacw 

Lk. 4, 37 %xos wept abrod (cf. verse 14) 

Lk. 5, 36 éwlBAnua ard ipartlov 


. & ros c4B- 


+ Lk. 8, 41 weowr rapa rods rédas 


LE. 8, 43 obca & ploe aluaros dad brady 
bad5exa 

Lk. 8, 49 apd rod dpxuowwaydryou 

Lk. 9, 1 éfouclay éx? ravra rd Sarpéna 


Lk. 9, 5 pmaprbpwov éx’ abrots } 

LE. 9, 49 dxodovbe? peO’ Hyudy 

Lk. 12, 28 & dyp@ rdv xdprov [Q] 

Cf. Lk. 23, 14 xariyopetre [xar’] abrod 


LE. 22, 20 4 cach dcabhun & 7h atparl pov 
(similarly 1 Cor. 11, 25) 


1 Cf. Luke 21, 13 droBhoera: duty es papripov with Mark 13, 9 = Matt. ro, 18 


papripvoyv abrots. 
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